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A real cowboy tells the true story of another for the ben- 
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Your Town, My Town, Everybody's Town 


HEY’RE all there—in a new American novel that will 
begin in the next issue of this. magazine—a novel destined 
to lift its distinguished author to an even higher place than he 
now occupies among the really great fictionists of this coun- 
try. Incidentally it is so different from anything else its au- 


Rupert 
Hughes 


in the thor has ever written for this magazine—in which all his 

novels for years have appeared first and exclusively—that his 

SEPTEMBER followers will be no less amazed than charmed. The title of 
issue this novel is— 


“THE OLD HOME TOWN” 
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When Does 
Our Education Begin? 


IFE’S daily experience, its incidents and 
episodes, constitute man’s real educa- 
tion. School days are merely preparation 
for the days of actual living and the educa- 
tion that follows. 


The mind of youth may be likened to 
the unassembled parts of a delicate mech- 
anism which the direction, training and in- 
spirations of the school co-ordinate into a 
responsive engine of thought and action. 
It is a vicious fallacy to regard the school 
and college as the beginning and end of 
the educative process. The school and col- 
lege are the shops where brains are made 
into minds and minds into quickened in- 
struments of learning—instruments geared 
to record the subtlest impressions and reac- 
tions of experience. And the profoundest 
of all Life's teachers is—Experience! 


Individuals who reach the threshold of 
life unequipped to receive its educational 
influence, misconceive, misinterpret, and 
misunderstand the manifestations of the 
life around them. Hence the importance 
of preparing for that éducation which life 
yields only to the prepared. An unde- 
veloped mind is a closed door to the joys 
of the intellect. Life has no message, no 
spiritual meaning, no aesthetic beauty for 
the mindless. 


In our preparatory schools boys and 
girls are equipped successfully to embrace 
that educational opportunity called Life. 
The pupil's environment in the Private 
School is a part of the process of leading 


him in the direction of his utmost mental 
and moral development. This mise en 
scene is as important as the scholastic cur- 
riculum, as essential as the setting is to a 
stage and a play. 

We sometimes wonder if parents ob- 
serve and appreciate the significance and 
educative value of the refining appoint- 
ments and atmosphere with which Private 
School masters surround their pupils— 
often at great original outlay and daily cost 
of upkeep. Here, where the fires of youth 
are lighted, where the raucous voice of the 
world is temporarily shut out, where com- 
petently directed thought becomes a habit 
and the higher emotions daily enrich the 
character of our boys and girls, the qualified 
Private School plants its enduring founda- 
tions under the children of the nations. It 
is to such intellectually prepared children, 
when they become men and women, that 
life yields its education in measures of 
abundance and terms of success. 

Among the—schools announced in the 
following pages, the discriminating parent 
is almost sure to find one which offers the 
environment and training he wishes for his 
son or daughter. But if difficulty is ex- 
perienced, we are glad to help with the 
knowledge and experience gained from our 
years of contact with educational institu- 
tions. We are constantly in touch with 
Private Residential Schools in all parts of 
the country. Our readers may avail them- 
selves of the service of our Department 
of Education without cost or obligation. 


Address School Department Service THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 33 West 42nd St. New York City 
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SCHOOL SECTION 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN, NEW YORK AND VICINITY 


crrece MI A RYMOUNT _ scnoot 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
40 Minutes from New York City. 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary. Chartered by the Regents of the University of 
the State of New York with power to confer degrees. Academic, Four Years of College, Two Year Finishing 
Course for High School Graduates, Secretarial and Domestic Science Courses, Music, Art, Elocution, 
Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Horse-back Riding, Chaperonage to Concerts, ete. 


DWIGH a BRANCHES:—Paris—Los Angeles. For catalogue apply to Reverend Mother. 


Recommended by the Leading Colleges for Dral Sr pol ot ° ° 
omy h SSITIN q 


COLLEGE PREPARATION 
$chool for Girls 


SPECIAL FINISHING COURSES Saint #4 are 
57th year. In beautiful Westchester, 


Athletics, Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding 
thirty miles from New York. Diploma 


















































Spacious Grounds for Games 
Alumnae cordially recommend Dwight because 


A school for girls, 2 





of the spirit which it inculcates miles from New Y ob offered with College Preparatory, Aca- 
Frankness, Self-Control, Service. College preparatory yma ant sar ecieatie “ . “we - ' 
Wvele Sor Ciantveted entaten Santana She Sie of the and general courses. tarial, Home-making courses. Post 
school. References on request Catalog on request. graduate department. Athletics and 
Miss E. S. CREIGHTON, Principai MIRIAM A. BYTEL sports. Upper and Lower schools, 
ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY Principal Cuara C. Fuuter, Principal 





en tae Wks Box 8-K, Ossining-on-Hudson, New York 


REW _—-—~4 a ightand Manor. 


The Carmel School A Won-Sectarian Country Boarding School 

— for Girls » Ideally located on the Hudson less 

a me A than an hour from New York, offering 
@n beautiful Lake Gleneida, 49 miles from . all of the Cultural Advantages of 
the City’s Art, Music and Drama 


New York. 600 feet elevation. High 
scholastic standing. Small classes New 4 College PreparatoryCourse—Certif- 
4 icate recognized for College 

















building for Junior School. 60th year. For 














catalog address E , 
ntrance. 
CLARENCE P. MeCLELLAND, President Southfield Point H: Hall J Special Courses in Home-Making, 
ox 614. armel, New York Secretarial Work, Journalism and 
A _* for girls, beautifully located on Kindergarten Training. Art and Music 
= g : 
_ Long Island Sound, one hour from New Also Junior College for high school 
FOREIGN SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS York City. Intensive college preparatory graduates 
' Separate Cottage for Junior School. 


General and Secretarial courses. 


k. 
COLLEGIO GAZZOLO Music. All_sports—winter, summer, land van am 














SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN GIRLS IN ITALY and water. Horseback riding. Limited en- EUGENE H. LEHMAN, DIRECTOR 
Renquagss. a ae ees. Mathematics Unusual rolment. Booklet on request. = 103, Uiealaateiieieee ‘ 
social advantages. < 

Contessa Lina di Nogarole Meehan JESSIE CALLAM GRAY, B.A., Principal % New Vork 
225 Fifth Avenue, Room 3 New York City 12 Davenport Drive, Stamford, Conn. 








“LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND The Gardner School 
advantages. Connected with Le Manoir,  Chaperonage a) roni l l P > cr h oo l FOR GIRLS 


to and from the school and during residence. in 





formation, address, American representative FOR GIRLS 
Mrs, Norman White, Orleans, Mass, Beautiful situated at 1006, Fifth 11 East Sist Street 
= — venue, New York, facing Central Y i 
SUMMER CAMPS Park, and the Museum of Art. New York City 
Cc lete Academic, College-Preparatory and A thorough school with 





delightful home life. Fire- 
proof building. College pre- 
paratory, academic, secretarial 
and elective courses. Music. 
Riding, swimming, tennis. 


Advanced Elective Courses. Unusual advan- 
tages in Music and Dramatic Art. 


Al, ng Ledge || ‘ewer een 














69th year. 
or Bo S For Girls. Greenwich, Connecticut Miss Eltinge 
" In the country. One hour from New York. Miss Masiand { Principals 
M H j—y-y & peaees ag 2B ai 
PUTNAM | for all ALL 4 po > “a b firs. Boswell’ 5 sideuce 
o' schno- J 
Buena Vista. Colorado lastic standards. Special one-year intensive course. Regular and 244 Pr, om Ss 4 Sere ae seen, City 


cultural courses. S-acre campus. Supervised athletics, sports, 
ates A delightful home for girls attending any New York 


A distinctly different summer vacation for E Liner on far as. - ~~ + a Catalo: po colle or studio. Sseetive Om th Ye 
- LLEN C BE BARTLETT. A UGHKEEPS! ar. 
boys, 13-18. For catalogue address Byrd =~ fF. Phone Endicott 7653. Open Ail Year. Catalogue. Registration nou for 1828. 1926 


Raikes Fuqua, Hotel Chase, St. Louis, Missouri |! 20 Ep Ghe Castle CUDDER SCHOOL # tow one 

_ d Bo rd fe o dve ages. 

THE WIGW A CAMP FOR ADULTS Miss Mason's School Dax and Boarding. New York advantages. 
All equipment 














for Girl mestic Science: Gomenunite Service. (B) HicH 
s ScHoot. (C) Music. (D) ATHLETICS. Address 














. : ‘ 
Algonquin Park, Canada provided Box 960_Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York Miss R. B. Scudder, 244 W. 72d St., New York City. 
For Campers who want to Learn How to go, What to do and How B & 
to do it, How to live outdoors; fish, amen explore, study Nature, ISS EARD’S SCHOOL ie rantmond all ec 

ly. , tal lakes tos % Country resident and day schoo! minutes from w Yor! ity. 

= oo = —— . a pen aggemy oe » a ~ } A CouNTRY Sc 0 7 N Vy Prepare =A for the lead Le colleges The best individual personal 

ractical Campcraft taught by men of culture and lifelong HOOL NEAR NEW ORE attention. Unrivalled location; acc: ressibility environment, bealth 

experience Primeval forest, lakes, streams Big speckled oO B, N JE fulness and beauty. Ksteemed rons whose daughters have re- 
Trout. Abundant Game Trained Guides RANGE, NEW JERSEY mained four or UAWRENCE PARK. & Sis pest. se. ¥. 











45 miles from New York. Preparation for 


Spring Fly Fishing—Summer Camping—Fall Hunting. Reg- —— — — 
istration two weeks or longer. Endorsed by American Campers H I L L ne | DE Norwaik, Conn. 
Ass'n. For booklet write P. T. Hill, 27 Williams St., New York. FOR GIRLS The _BROWNSON School 











college entrance examinations. General Boarding and Day Schoo! for Girts 
WETOMACHEK courses. A athletics. Post Graduate. a Seton ae reparatory and Finishing Courses. Special! 
INGER, A. B. (Vassar) / { pi Classes in French and ye ow ey sr 
2 ns. MRS. ATWOOD VIOLE 
Midwest Hockey— Sports Camp MOA WONT FRANCIS. A. B, (Smith) 22-24 East 91st Street, New York City 


For Women Coaches — Direct ysical 
i ta ructe 7 50 3themtes fe ’ SCHOOL. FOR LITTLE GIRLS 
Opens July 20— Powers Lake, Wis. n Fifth Avenue — — 
Field Hoek ode. Land and Water Sports. . 
Benue) Lakie"{ood Pood” Leal Vacation Woeister now. fot New York City NOBLE SCHOOL 
of one our Ww 

















For further particulars address Camp Secretary For tigh-esheo! py M. ildi For Girls 6 to 14 
acres, in by F my sea, Supremely omg Canis of 
Chicago Normal on ef Physical Education studies. sciat culture. Atietics he Li Yor i c > Te 
. Ba a Pe ee, Se one For ——— w _- er Noble Jerome 
hite Plains. 


cue. EDEN, ELMWooD PARK, STAMFORD, CONN. 
For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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___ SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 


>) === FOR GRI====> |_ TENACRE— 




























1 The following classes of students are admitted: | A Country School for Young Girls 
|} 1. Students desiring to complete their college From Ten to Fourteen Years of Age 
i] preparation. Final year students admitted (cer- ] 
Bi tificate). RE 
ount Bi] 2. Students desiring to complete their high school ~eacttsemer 2 Si madi 


o sscendeay echeel work (diplome). sports and athletics supervised and 











i} 3. Students who have completed their high school adapted to the age of the pupil. The 
i] or secondary school work, and desire to take |] finest instruction, care and influence 
a i} Junior College Courses. A diploma will be given ‘ x 
} . . | 
students completing any two-year course. With 'l| MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 


s thes 
the exception of English and Literature, these Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 


courses are entirely elective. 
C 00 Special opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, - ~ 
historical associations: Voice, Piano, Violin, Harp, 
Pipe Organ, with eminent Boston masters. B R D F 
and Outdoor sports. Horseback Riding (our own A ORD 


e stables); 9g Hole Golf Course on the property; Tennis; 
Field Sports; all Winter Sports; Canoeing; Gymnasium, | ACA D E M y 
unior 45 by go ft.; Swimming Pool. 











A finely equipped school—1o buildings. 123rd year 30 miles from Boston. 
Courses 


Two years’ Junior College. 


Domestic Science, Elocution, Art, Excellent 
Secretarial Courses; Business Management, Junior 









































College Courses. Three years’ College Preparatory. 
Special cars for Western girls leave Chicago Tuesday September 22. — re rp) w Expression, 
lzceptional opportunities | ouseho rt A 
crak a daltohivet home eve, 1678 Summit St, NEWTON, Mass. | Hs 5 
) A ») Miss Marion Coats, A. M., Principal. 
a =7 Bradford, Mass. 
Wheaton Col 
Hill-crest location overlooking the beautiful New Eng- pga n College for Women 
setts. 4-year course. A.B. degree. Faculty of men and 


land village of Auburndale—ten miles from Boston. women. 20 buildings. "100 acres. 80 miles trom Boston, 
rye . . . N Mass se 
lhirty-acre campus, fifteen buildings. pase Ae aan man 


A complete course on the care and management of the home ROGERS HAL sce 


and family prepares for the position of home executive. Cc 
- — ss 4 “ olle ‘ou 
Unusual training in music with concert work. Secretarial, se wreperciery ond Sameate © — 


Art, Teacher Training and College Preparatory Courses. Miss Olive Sewall Parsons. Lowell. Massachusetts 


Indoor and outdoor athletics. Gymnasium and swim- te ERSKIN Fs SCHOOL 

















ming pool. Horseback riding a feature. Booklets on application Adve Study for Women who are not ia College 
or ‘alo, a 
WOODLAND PARK The Junior School for Girls | ete en PHEMIA E. McCLINTOCK. A. 


Guy M. Winslow, Ph.D., Principal 140 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Massachusetts De ee Certen, tas. 


| MISS FARMER’S SCHOOL OF COOKERY 

Home of the Boston Cooking School Cook Book. Training 

in cookery and household technique for home and voca- 

tion. Short and six months’ courses. Send for booklet E. 
MISS ALICE BRADLEY, Principal 

30 memmnnate Avenue Boston, Massachusetts 
























A iemene old New England country euhect for girls. 43rd year. Twenty-five miles 
from Boston. Preparation for all colleges. A special unit for an intensive one-year 
course for college examinations. Exceptional faculty of college-bred women from the 
leading Eastern colleges. Secretarial training. Vocal and instrumental music. A 
distinct unit for household arts covering b home decora- 
and food values as well as domestic science. Gymnasium, sleeping porch. 
Extensive grounds. Horseback riding, canoeing, trips afield. All sports. 
MR. and MRS. GEORGE W. EMERSON, Principals 
30 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 










| Wesesster Dometic latins School 


(Removed to Greater Boston) 
Trains for teachers of cookery, sewing, dietitians, tea 
room. One and two year Normal a Catalog. 
MARY SMITH, Secreta 
110 Waban Hill Rd. Chesthut Hill, Mass. 


WHITTIER SCHOOL for Girls 2nd year | CRESTALBAN 4822001, 0" little gins in the | ~ —— - 


College Preparatory. General and special courses ar- Berkshires. Twenty minutes from Pittsfield. 200 acres, - ~ 


































ranged for the individual. Emphasizing intensive one. 3 buildings. Number limited. Special care given to | 

year course for college examinations. Outdoor life. bome training, character ~ “cannes and health. Open | =a aration for Colle 

miles from Boston. Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Russell, Prin air classes. Outdoor spor Pp ge 
__ Miss Margery Whiting, ‘Principal, Berkshire, Mass. — 


cipals. Merrimac, Mass. 


The Burnham School for Girls cA (ollege for Women in Boston 








has become a highly special- 
ized branch of education. 


Northampton, Massachusetts Secretarial Science and Teacher-train- Not all good schools are good 
s Founded b academi ies. 2 y : 
Opposite Smith College Campus. ounde Y | of general academic studies years | college trained staff of our 


Mary A. Burnham in 1877. Preparatory, graduating for Certificate. 4 years for Degree. 
and special courses. Students accepted Ey final | Dormitories. 
year of college preparation Well-equipped gymna- ° P 
sium, special attention given to physical develop- > ‘Mantinen Ganak. Witeken help you make a wise choice. 
3 Ss . ‘ ° 
ment. For catalogue address, Wie College of Practical Arts & Letters, Boston Univ. Please state the age of pupil, | 
___MISS HELEN E. THOMPSON, Princip a schooling to date, the college | 
| 


| 

| 

| 

ing programs based upon foundation preparatory schools and the 
Dr. T. Lawrence Davis, Dean 
| 


Department will be glad to 

















HOUSE, IN_..: THE. PINES you have in mind, location, 


and approximate amount of 
tuition. Enclose stamped re- 
A country school for girl a ae ~t_— Bana courses 
with intensive work for is near Ho Two-year course in Household turn envelope and address: 
Arts for high school graduates. Music, Art and Secretarial Courses. 


Pine groves, athletic fields, thirty riding horses with trained instructor. 
Every attention, not only to habits of study, but to each girl’s health 
and happiness. 
The Hedges—A school where the young girl enjoys a wholesome life of 

study and play. Illustrated booklets on request. 
§SS GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, Principal 








The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
} 33 West 42nd Street, New York City 





























For school information Se a clonic, THE HED BOOK MAGAZINE 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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MARCUM, SCHOL 


A suburban school with the advan- 
tages of out-door recreation and the 


opportunities of Philadelphia’s best in ™ : 
Music, Art and Drama. 4 
Thorough preparation for girls going For WOMEN 
oo Mawr, ee, —_ Mt. Hol- Founded 1853 
yoke, Wellesley and other lieges. 
SPscraL Courses In ART AND Mvsic. Beechwood Hall A College of the 
For catalog address Cultural and Practical 
Harcum School, Box R, Bryn Mawr, Pa. Continuing the Work of 


HEAD oF SCHOOL BEECHWOOD. 
Mrs. Eprra HatcHerR Harcvy, B.L. 

































Mrs. L. May W1iu1s, B.P., PRINCIPAL Courses extended, faculty enlarged, equipment 
> mar ~ increased. A Christian college of long and honorable 
Che Na on S ; nol history; a school of proved soundness in theory and prac- 
tice. Combined faculty built by years of selection. Many grad- 
¢ uates occupy positions of responsibility. 

Taree separate schools. ‘ 
Mary Lyon, college preparatory 
with academic courses emphasizing 4 

Illustration, Design, Interior Decoration, Physical Education, Kindergarten-Primary, 
and vocational subjects. At Seven Expression, Public School Music, Home Economics, Secretaryship. States grant 
Gables, little girls, 6-12, have teaching certificates on special diplomas. Swimming pool, athletic field, gymnasium, 
pro 3 a e~ their a ag 2 library, large new pipe organ. Rates moderate. Catalog. Full Degree Rights. 
— — school which S Address Registrar, BEECHWOOD HALL, Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pa. 
Mr. ont tine H. M. Crist Suburb of Philadelphia, within two miles of city limits. 


A unique policy. Every course based on student’s individual aptitude or 
Art, Music, Home-making. 
Box 1532, Swarthmore, Pa. , =e 


DARLINGTON ||| Birmingham School 


in all departments. General College course, Junior College course, Music, Art, 
gives a two-year course in cultural 
School For Girls 














Established 1853 For Girls 


A mountain school unsurpassed in beauty of location. 
Trains and develops girls for present-day opportunities. 
Progressive educational methods and superior musical 
advantages. College entrance examinations held at school. 
Artistic, modern buildings, attractively furnished. Cul- 
tured home atmosphere in which girls gain poise, self- 
possession and grace. Splendid gymnasium with sun- 
light pool. Winter sports. On main line P. R. R. 
4 ustrated catalog on request. 


ALVAN R. GRIER, A. M., President Box 155, Birmingham, Pennsylvania 


e Mano 


WORTH WHILE COURSES 


Training of true womanhood 
emphasized. National patron- 
age. A sixty-acre estate with 
metropolitan advantages con- 
venient. Academic, preparatory 
and elective courses. Music, 
Art, Expression, Vocational. 
Special Physical Education 
course of highest type. 


CHRISTINE F. BYE, Principal 
Box 630, West Chester, Pa. 


PENN HALL Bisboptb 


CONGENIAL SCHOOL LIFE 










































1906 Chamber: P ; Bishopthorpe girls enjoy profitable study and Some girls elect the College Preparatory 
sburg, Pennsylvania 1925 all those recreations that make school life really Course. Others take advantage of the unusual 
School for Girls and Junior Conservatory of Music. delightful—Riding, Tennis, Swimming in the opportunity to study Home Economics, Interior 
Aim— Full Development of True Womanhood. Regu- School’s own Pool, Dramatics, School Dances. Decoration, Costume Design, Secretarial Work, 
lar and Special Courses. Accredited School of Music. and occasional chaperoned trips to New York Expression, Art, Arts and Crafts, or Music. 
Special classes for college preparation. Intensive and Philadelphia, only two hours distant. Write for the new illustrated catalog 
training. — “ MR. AND MRS. CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principals Box 247, Bethieh P yivani 
New Arts Building and Auditorium completed 
before opening in September. Every dormitory room — a 








communicates with bath. Twenty-acre athletic field, 
twenty-five-acre campus, one-hundred-and-twenty- 
six-acre farm adjoining campus. 

May each year spent at seashore. Work not in- 
terrupted. Wholesome work and wholesome play 
make wholesome womanhood. Golf (nine holes), 
tennis, hockey, basketball, canoeing, horseback riding, 
track. Catalog and views upon request. Rates $900. 

FRANK S. MAGILL, A.M., Headmaster, Box R. 


LINDEN, HALL Jas 


Pennsytvare 


SCHOOL fr GIRLS 


Splendid equipment. Vacancies rare. 
po Mi Ss yw ? h ee permits yg —— 
RUSSELL SAGE COLLE GE In ssSayw ‘ard’s Sc 1001 : Cnt arg . ote th 
























Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage. Liberal Arts, vidually studied. Junior, College Preparatory, and Ad- mt secretarial, cultural and Post 
Secretarial Work, Household Economics and Nurs- vanced Departments. Art, Music, Expression, Domestic Grad., Separate Junior School. 
ing. B.A. and B.S. degrees. Address Secretary Suen, and nee we — - —. sports, d) hs A “* sien home life. Riding 

Swimming. orse’ riding. hirty-thir year. ° ttrac ° 
RusSSELL SAGE COLLEGE, Troy, N. Y. ‘ Write Dept. R 4) { Catalog. 









Miss S. Janet Sayward, Principal. Overbrook, Pa. 















F.W. STENGEL, D.D. 


Box 137, Lirrrz, Pa. 
34 hours to Phila.) 





aes 
+ 





S}. FAITHS, SCHOL 





CEDAR CREST a eer cicecivecaburten 





College Preparatory, Home Science, Vocational Guidance, Music. site, congenial campus life. Degree and certificate courses, y 
thietics. Excellent advantages at moderate cost Liberal Arts, A.B. ; Secretarial Science, B.S.S. ; Household Arts, 
Rev. Charies H. L. Ford, hs Sarstoga, N. Y. B.S. ; Music and Expression, A.B. New Department in Religious 


Education and Social Service. 
Box B, Allentown, Pa. Wm. F. Curtis, Litt.D., Pres. 


; “KA good school for Girls.” RAVIAN SEMINARY 


entenary Fy}! informationon request. AND COLLEGE FOR WO 











HIGHLAND HALL 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY—GENERAL COURSES 














“ . > . Semi . Coll . B, A. and 8. 8. 
Two years advanced work. — 1ATC pros. RK. J. Trevorrow, Bex 95, | Suze? it “Flame: Ecopomcs, Expression, _ Noo-sectarian 
te Catalog a ook tews on Keque. 
we Hackettstown, N. J. President R. Riemer, Box R, Bethiehem, Penns: 





Modern [Educational Standards. 
Sp q well A bn ilai 





Unusual Program of 
Outdoor Life and Sports 
Located in beautiful section of the 
Alleghenies, in small residential 
town, easily accessible by train, 
motor and trolley from the Main 
Line of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Ellen C. Keates, A.B., Principal 
Hollidaysburg Pennsylvania 


For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 83 West 42nd St., New York City. 


The incomparable estate of the late George J. Gould is 
now the home of the college (formerly Mt. St. Mary's) 
chartered by the States of New Jersey and New York to 
confer all degrees. Located in the famous health-giving 
pine belt. A truly magnificent home college conducted 

‘ wnder Catholic auspices for all Christian denominations. 
For illustrated catalog address Sister Secretary. 
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SOUTHERN STATES 





GA! 


Location Favorable 
College Preparatory, General 


Separate 








In the Beautiful 
for 
Finishing, Intermediate and Special Music and Art Courses 


SON FORES 


RRIS FOR GIRLS 


modern Well-equipped School on 
Green-Spring Valley near Baltimore 


Junior Department 


MISS MARY MONCRIEFFE LIVINGSTON, Principal, 


a Country Estate 
Outdoor Sports and Horseback Riding. 


For Catalog and Views address 


Box R, GARRISON, MD. a 








MARYLAND 


COLLEGE 


1834 1925 





For Women 
Courses 


Advantages 


60 minutes from Literary Certificat 
Washington, near Domestic Science 
saltimore 500 Certificate 
_~ . = , = ° fn. Secretarial Certificat: 
adove sa 12-acre Kindergarten Teach 
wooded campus. Fire- ing Certificate 
proof stone buildings. Physical Education 
Private baths. Swim Certificate 
| ming pool All out- wah ertificate 
: >.2 egree 
door sports Home BS. Desree 
like atmosphere. Na LB. O. Degree 
| tional patronage. Lb. Mus. Degree 
| 
For Catalog address: Box R 


LUTHERVILLE, MARYLAND 





WASHINGTON, D.C. 


~_e —-~e 
: Colonial | 


mothers and com- 


= 


Appeals to discriminating 
mon-sense fathers In finest 
tion, with National Capital advantages. Grades, 
General Academic, College Preparatory, Junior 
College Music, Art, Expression, Secretarial, 
Home Economics. Interesting social life, cul 
tural home influence. Athletics. Catalog. 
Miss Jessie Truman, Associate Principal 
1535 Eighteenth Street, Washington, D. C 


residential sec- 


= 








Chevy Chase School 


For Girls. Last years of high school; two- 
year advanced elective course. Special empha- 
sis on music, art, drama. Twelve-acre campus 
country life; advantages of the national capi- 
tal. Address 

Frederic Ernest Farrington, Ph. D., 
Box R, Chevy Chase School Washington, D. C. 


AIRMONT 


SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS 
Courses: College Preparatory. Two Year College. 
Two year diploma courses in Music, Art, Domestic 
Science, Business Expression, Costume Design. 

Educational Resources of Capital Utilized. 
26th year. Students from 45 States. 

Catalog and full information on request. 
FAIRMONT SCHOOL, 2107 S Street, Washington, D. C. 




















DUPONT CIRCLE GIRLS’ SCHOOL 
A select schoo! tgs girls, overlooking famous Dupont Circle. Prep- 
aration for Coflegg Art; Piano, Violin and Voice; Ancient and Modern 
Languages, Geepetarial; Athietics; Classic Dance; etc. Illustrated 
Prospectus Home life carefully regulated. Address Principal, 

1408 New Hampshire Ave., Dupont Circle, Washington, D. C 


T. MARGARET’S 


A Real School in the Nation’s Capital 


Exceptionally 


Non-Sectarian. 


special courses in music, 
for serious 

Convenient to the White House, 
atmosphere. 
California St. and C 


sports. A school 
Washington. 


and home 














A country school for girls 


College Preparatory, General or 
Post-graduate courses Also 
Home Economics, 
Training Planned 
for thorough work, happy school 
life and development of gra- 
cious manners and heaithy 
bodies. Complete equipment in 
country on Delaware River near 
New York and Philadelphia 
Gymnasium, Catalog. Under di 
rection of Episcopal Church, 
SISTER EDITH CONSTANCE, 
Principal 


Box 420 Burlington, N. J. 


ROBERTS -BEACH 
SCHOOL ror GIRLS 


Combining the highest character of specialized in- 


struction with typical Southern refinement and 
count: home life College preparation, general, 
music, art; department for juniors; supervised ath- 
letics, Catalog. 


Lucy Rober:s, Ph.D., Principal 
Box 250, Catonsville, near Baltimore, Md. 


HOOD COLLEGE For Young Women 


Standard courses:—A.B., B.S. in Home Economics, and 
.M. in Music. Practical courses in Education, English 
Speech and Art. Ten new buildings. 125 ac ay Our own 


farm and dairy. (¢ r- alog and book of Vie 


JOSEPH H. APPL LL. D., Box R, Frederick, Md. 


MISS “MILLER’S SCHOOL 


A small, select school with an atmosphere of home life. 
Situated in the fine residential section of Baltimore. 
Limited to Laing gi “ae usic, Art, College preparation. 


Outdoor Sy ak 
Elizabeth. ‘. * mitier. 838 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 





Seminary 


JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For girls. In suburbs of Washington, D. C. Two- 
year Junior College with special and vocational 
courses College Preparatory All sports. Address 


Registrar, Box 195, Forest Glen, Maryland 


GUNST ON HALL 


1908 Florida Ave., 

A school for girls. Estab. 1892 Preparatory and 
academic courses. Two year graduate and college work, 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Athletics. 

Mrs. Beverley R. Mason, Principal 


The Marjorie Webster School of 
Expression and Physical Education 


Two-year Normal course, accredited. Prepares for Phys- 
ical Directors. Opens Sept. 21st. Dormitories. Catalog 
1409 R. Massachusetts Ave. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


IMMACULATA SEMINARY 


College Preparatory and Special Courses. Two years of 
college work for High School Graduates. All athletics— 
Riding, Tennis, Swimming, | ete. Address: 
The Secretary, 4270 W Washi D. C. 








Avenue, W 


KING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL 


A residential school for young women. Music, dancing, dramatic 
art, canguages ; any — acade1 or col a = — may be 


elected Te accore 


MR. & MRS. AUGUST KING-SMITH. Directors 
1751 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D. C 


SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


with 


thorough preparation for college, 
business and domestic science. Outdoor 
work in the delightful environment of 
etc. Careful social training 
Catalog R. Mrs. Frank A. Gallup, Cor. 
ticut Ave., Washingt D. C. 


art, 











Southern Seminary 
A School of Character 


For girls. In the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, College Pre- 
paratory, 4 years; seminary 
and collegiate, 2 years. Cul- 
tural advantages Music, 















Art, Expression, Home Eco- 
nomics, Physical Education 
and Commercial Courses. 


A school especially noted 


for its Health Record, 
Home Life, Character 
Building. 


Gymnasium, outdoor sports. 
Mountain climbing, riding, 
canoeing. Delightful ex- 
cursions to historic points 
of interest. S8th _ year. 
Robert Lee Durham, presi- 
dent, Box 975, Buena Vista 
Virginia. 








Virginia Tntermont | 


ollege ° 






For Girls and Young Women 
30 states 42nd year 
High School and Junior College of recognized high 
standards. Strong faculty. usic, Art, Expression 
Home Economics. Secretarial Courses. Magnificent 
campus of great natural beauty enhanced by artistic 
buildings express the enchantment and traditions of 
the South. Outdoor sports in bracing mountain climate 
(Intermont). Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Pri-ate 
Baths. Select patronage. Christian influence. Catalog. 
H. G. Noffsinger, President, Box 145, Bristol, Va. 


FAUQUIER INSTITUT 


Select school. 64th session. Convenient 
Washington. Music, French, Secretarial Courses. 
Out-of-door Sports. Enter any time. 


Address Registrar, Box 75, Warrenton, Va. 





For Girls 
6 to 18 


to 











AVERETT COLLEGE For Young Women 


Founded 185{ S. and Jr. College Courses 
pa, “new bidgs. Mod. 
~ ne pool. Music, Home Econom., 

Rates $465 Illus. catalogue and view book 


James 
P. Craft, A.M. (Harvard), Pres., Box RB, Danville, Va. 


Equip., Gymn 


credited. 
Secretarial, Art 





MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE and 
MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES Estab. st. TON, empnea. 
Term begins Sept. 10th. In a. Valley of Virginia. Uneur 
climate, gece, ae Courses: Collegiate, 4 years 
A. B. Degree; Prepai Fe Music, Art, Expression 
Domestic Science. PAthletics. and Field. Catalog 





Stuart Hall, Staunton, Virginia 


Episcopal school for girls—Eighty-second Session. 
Rich in tradition of the past; alive to the needs of 
the present. Thorough college preparation. Outdoor 
sports. Address Mrs. H. N. Hills, A. B. Box R, 


Virerni, Danville. 
FOR GIRLS, 


Randolph-Macon Institute [?%,S\"1:s 
College preparatory and special courses for those not wishing to 
go to college. Vocal and Instrumental Music, and Expression 
Attrac ag 4 home life. Gymnasium. Branch of the Randolph-Macon 
System. Rates $500. Catalog. Address JOHNC.SIMPSON, A.M., Principal 


FORT LOUDOUN SEMINARY winguggre™ 


For girls. Delightful location in the beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley. College Preparatory, Literary and Business courses. 
Music, Art, Languages. Domestic Science. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool, outdoor exercises. Terms, $500. For 
catalog, address Box 280. Katharine Glass Greene, Pres. 





Tue Vike fal ounes SCHOOL ar rs UNIVERSITY 


Ealiege F ntlon. Gitte Bt eae Sain Climate, 
o paration. is 8 to 18 y jountain Climate 
Open Air slegs Figparsteg ch Catalog. Box Chartottesville, Va. 


~~ For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33° ‘West 42nd St., New York City. 
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Along the beach 


NATIONALLY patronized school of 
limited enrollment, emphasiz- 
ing the two-year Junior Col- 

lege and four-year High School 
courses. Special work in Art, Music, 





Expression, Home Economics, Secre- 
tarial Training and Normal Course 
in Physical Education. 

Ideal location on Gulf of Mexico. 


Healthful, delightful climate. Spa- 
cious campus with beautiful modern 
buildings. All sports. Swimming. 


Riding. For catalog write President 
Richard G. Cox, Box W, Gulfport, 
Mississippi. 


Gulf Park College 


A SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 

















SULLINS COLLEGE -°°GIRLS:” YOUNG WOMEN 


“VIRGINIA PARK” — overlooking the 
city of Bristol in the healthful moun- 
tain climate of ‘“‘Old Virginia’’. Courses: 
Accredited College Preparatory and Jun- 
ior College; Music, Art, Dramatics, 
Journalism, Secretarial, Domestic Sci- 
ence. Social Training. Character De- 
velopment. Students from 40 states and 
foreign countries. References required. 
Early application necessary. 








Virginia College 


YOUNG WOMEN 

A standardized Junior College. Two 
years accredited college work permits en- 
trance into junior year of leading colleges. 
Four years Preparatory and Intensive elective 
courses. Music, Art, Expression. Domestic 
Science, Secretarial Training, Journalism, 
Library Methods. 

Stately buildings and inviting wooded 
campus reflect the charm and dignity of one 
of the South’s leading schools. Healthful 
and col school days with horseback rid- 


ing, = and ry 

TTIE P. HARRIS, President 
MRS. GERTRUDE HARRIS BOATWRIGHT, V. P. 
Bex F Roanoke, Virginia 














“IN THE HEART OF VIRGINIA” 


63RD YEAR 


UTHERN COLLEG 


Junior College, Preparatory, Finishing 
COUNTRY CLUB PRIVILEGES—HISTORIC vous 
Attractive one-year or two-year courses for H.S. 
Fixed Rate. Preparatoryand Finishing Courses. Music, 
Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Secretarial Work, 
Social Training. Golf, Swimming, Tennis. Dramatics. 














Arthur Kyle Davis, A. M., 240 College Pi., Petersburg, Ya. 
A Select School Preparing 


FASSIF ER Girls for Leading Colleges 


Also offers the first year of College Courses. 

Healthful location with superb view of mts. Alt. 
2300 feet. Steam heated buildings. Small classes, 
individual attention. Teachers with college degrees. 
Piano, voice, violin, harmony, art, home economics. 
Physical culture, horseback riding, outings at Camp 
Greystone. For catalog address 
Jos. R. Sevier, D. D., Pres., Box C, Hendersonville, N. C. 


Martha Washington College for Young —e 
Delightful climate. 2200 feet elevation. 6ist year. 2 years prepar- 
atory and 2 years college work. Strong departments Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science, Physical Education, Secretarial 
Science. All sports. References required. Terms §52( 

C. D. Curtis, President, Box R, ea Va. 


—— 


GREENBRIER COLLEGE ,otitw 


(Lewisburg Seminary) Box R, Lewisburg, W. Va. 
Founded 1812 Modern, $250,000, fireproof dormitory. 
Elevation 2300 ft. Near White Sulphur Springs. Strict- 
est care health and morals. Full College and Academy 
courses. Riding, swimming, athletics. 

A Girl's school of- 


~ 
ASHLEY HALL 4.87: S37 x 
riety of courses, including college preparation, and 
normal courses in Kindergarten and Physical Training. 
odern equipment. Swimming Pool. Mild Climate. 


tary Vi Address 
MeBee, M. A. Prineipal, Box R, Charleston, S. C. 


MISS HARRIS’ FLORIDA SCHOOL 


Under northern management, northern faculty. Tourist 
pupils use home text-books. Outdoor classes, ocean 
bathing throughout winter. Boarding and day school 
departments. October to June. 
1055 Brickell Avenue 


CATHEDRAL S SCHOOL *: 
for GI 











Miami, Florida 


Florida State 
Accredited 

Rt. Rev. Cameron Mann, D. D., Presi- 

dent. General and elective courses. 


Faculty 17. Single rooms. Beautiful location. Climate 
makes outdoors the nasium. Terms $600.00. 
dress Secretary, Orlando, Florida. 


For school informetion address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK HAGANIWE. 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 





WARRENTON 
Country School 


In the beautiful Piedmont Valley, 
near Washington. College Prepara- 
tory and Cultural Courses. French 
is the language of the house. Home 
atmosphere. The school is planned 
to teach girls how to study, to bring 
them nearer Nature, to inculcate 
ideas of — and economy, and 


offers a . Separate cottage 
for girls ender twelve. Personally 
conducted summer tour of France 


can be arranged. Catalogue. 


MLLE. LEA H. BOULIGNY 
Box 53. Warrenton, Va. 


“Fairfax rall 

In the Blue Ridge Mountains, four hours 
from Washington, twenty minutes from Staunton. 
Two main line railroads. Thorough College Prepara- 
tory and Elective Courses, with one year of graduate 
work. Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics, 
Secretarial. 35 acres. Healthful climate, Lithia 
spring water. Riding, golf, field and water 


sports. $000. Catalog. 
John Noble Maxwell 
esident 














For Girls. 











CENTENARY COLLEGE and Conservatory 


ung women. Est. 1884. 
Accredited. Music, 


For girls and 


yo Junior College 
and High School. Eco 


Art, Home = 
5 build- 


nomics. In beautiful East Tennessee Valley. 
ings. Athletics. Swimming. Rates $500-$750. Catalog. 
Or w. Malone, Pres.. Box &. Cleveland, Tennessee. 
St. Mary's Seanesor 
g e 
eee ee 9 fe Ieee 
rustees. ome ‘a _ 
Music. Mild climate. Outdoor life. renarr Colne ee build- 
ings. Limited 


Helen Augusta Looms, ee 


MILLERSBURG COLLEGE 


“The Blue Grass School for Girls.’’ 76th year. New Build- 
ings. Gymnasium, swimming, riding. Primary through 
Junior College. Music, art, expression, aesthetic dancing. 
Individual attention with a wonderful health and 6 Segoe 
ness record. Rates $4 50- $590. Millersburg, Ky., Box R. 


SCIENCE HILL SCHOOL founded is2s 


A college Preparatory School for Girls. Piano, violin and 
voice instruction. Athletics. a training. Cele- 
brated 100th a ai od June, 192 

* BOYNTER, Printed’ 
Box 7218 Shelbyville, 











55th Year. Modern new buildings, every 
room has a bath attached. Health’ record 
unexcelled. Fine outdoor life. Horse-back 
riding, Swimming, and Gymnasium are 


given to every pupil without extra cost. 
100-acre campus with beautiful lake 
water sports. For catalogue and book 
views re: ‘Martin, Ph. 0. _ Pres. 
a, 
Box E, Bristol, Vv 


ane 





WARD-BELMONT 


Foa Ciats awn YounGc WomEN 













Excellent academic standards, extensive 
grounds, the most modern and complete 
equipment plus the charming dignity of 
the South. Ward-Belmont offers 2 years 
college, 4 years preparatory work to meet 
individual needs. Strong Art and Music 
j Departments. Special emphasis on Litera 
ture, Expression, Physical Training, Do- 
mestic Science, Secretarial. Horseback rid- 
ing and outdoor sports. Swimming pool 
| and gymnasium. References required. Ap- 
| plications for 1925-26 should be made at 
} once. Booklets on request. Address 
i] 

| 








WARD-BELMONT 
Box 4, Nashville, Tenn. 






Belmont Heights 























Columbia Institute 
A Distinguished School for Girls and Young Women 
Episcopal Four years high school followed 


by two years of college. Special courses. In- 
dividual work. Fine climate and health record 
For 90 years it has combined the charm and 
dignity of the South with the highest scholar- 
ship. Athletic games, riding, tennis, swimming. 
Delightful environment. Moderate rates. For 
catalog address Mrs. Ernest Cruikshank, Pres., 


Box M, Columbia, Tenn. 


BRENAU 


COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


Noted for: select patronage 30 states: pleasant 
social life; location foothills Blue Ridge Mountains 
North of Atlanta. Standard A. B. course; special 

vantages in music, oratory, art, domestic sc ience, 
physical culture. 91 buildings, outdoor sports; 
swimming, boating, horseback riding, eo 

Catalo, chive illustrated 
Address BRENAU, Box F, Galneosiiie. Ga. 
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WESTERN STATES 








Mississippi. 


fine faculty; the 


Founded 1827 Boe 2008, 





Lindenwood College 


Recognized as one of the leading colleges for women west of the 
Two and four year courses leading to degrees. 
wood includes the College of 
School of Music 
offering conservatory advantages; 


the School of Vocational Training 
offering special courses in Home 
Economics, Art, Oratory, Education 
or Business. 

138 acres of beautiful campus. Gym 
nasium, swimming pool All sports, in 
cluding golf, hockey, basketball, base- 
ball, tennis. For catalog address 


John L. Roemer, D. D., President 
St. Charles, Missouri 


Linden- 
Arts and Science with its exceptionally 








The Red Book Magazine 


Ferry Hall 


A school which appeals to girls preparing 
for leading colleges and to high school grad- 
uates desiring advanced courses. The broaden- 
ing interests acquired at Ferry Hall enrich 
the daily life and contribute to a happy, 
useful womanhood. Attractive campus ex- 
tends to beach from on Lake Michigan. 
Suburban to Chicago. Gymnasium, Pool, 
Outdoor sports, Riding. 57th year. Catalog. 


MISS ELOISE R. TREMAIN, Principal 
i hen Lake Forest, lilinois 




















50 minutes from St. Louis 





GLENDALE 





Pounded 1853 
JUNIOR COLLEGE and PREPARATORY 
Distinctive school for young women. Home atmos- 
phere with careful individual guidance. Suburban 
village noted for beauty and culture. Accessible to 
Cincinnati’s Art and Music attractions. Fully ac- 
credited. Flat Rate $1000 with music. Address 
President T. Franklin Marshall, Box 10, Glendale, Ohio 


UDOR HALL 


School for Girls 





Frances Shimer School “si: £'e# | 


For Girls and Young Women. 9 modern buildings, 


$40,000 library under construction. Campus 25 acres. 
College department two years with diploma. Four 
years academy work. Home Economics. Music. Art. 


73rd year. Term opens September 9, 

Address 

WM. P. McKEE, A.M., B.D., Dean, 

Box 653, Mt. Carroll, 
linois 


Hockey. 
Catalog. 


Golf. 
1925. 








College Preparatory. 
General Course. Music. 
Art. Outdoor athletics. 
Roof playground. Swim- 
ming pool. Horseback 
riding. Modern fireproof 
buildings. . 
Write for catalog to 


Miss FREDONIA ALLEN 
INDIANAPOLIS 














Ghe SMEAD SCHOOL 


for Girls Est.1884 


Boarding and Day School. Boarding department 
limited. Excellent college preparatory courses, 
credited by all colleges. Music and Art are 
factors in each _ student’s development Physical 
education, Home —— Outdoor dramatics and 
sports. oe a i catalo, 

T SSES ANDERSON, Pringtente 


HE : 
2017 School Place ledo, Ohio 








Silennsionn School for Girls 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Established 1898. Preparation for College Entrance 
Soard Examinations General courses. A_ school 
that is strong on fundamentals. Work of each girl 
separately planned. Much individual attention. Small 
boarding department with home-like atmosphere. Large 
day school. Up-to-date equipment with modern edu 
cational methods. Upper and Lower Schools. Large 





athletic field. For detailed information address Man- 
ager, Columbus School for Girls, Columbus, Ohio 


HILLCREST 


MISS DAVISON’S SCHOOL 


Best home 








16th year. For girls from 5 to 14. 


influences. Limited number. Unusual ad- 
vantages in music. Only normal, healthy 
children are accepted. Miss Sarah M. Davi- 


son, Prin., Box 4-R, Beaver Dam, Wis. 











REGISTRAR, 
Addr Re Fond du 

















Milwaukee - Downer — 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. An accredited high school. 
Girls prepared for all colleges. General courses, 
music, art, domestic science. Catalog. 

Miss Anna A. Raymond, A.M.., Principal. Box R. 


AKELEY HALL, A School for Girls 
Healthful and picturesque location on Lake Michigan. 
College preparatory and general courses. Individual at- 
tention. Outdoor sports and systematic physical train- 
ing. For illustrated year a address The Principal, 





May Helen Yerkes, Box 345-R, Grand Haven, Mich. 
St. Paul's ‘Distinctive Schoo! for girls 
Hall 72nd year. Boarding and Day. Col- 
lege preparatory, general, domestic 
science courses. fusic and dramatic 
arts. Skating, Swimming, Riding, Tennis. Big new gymnasium. 
Numbers limited. Attractive home life. Booklet. Mr. and Mrs. 
R. A. Moore, Principals, 582 Holly Ave., St. Paul, Minn. | 











CATALOGS of - F. R. Carrington, Knoxville, #1. 


IL 


A standard college. 


tral 
ence 
slur 


addr 


Starrett School for Girls, Chicago 


42nd year. 


Coll 


colleges and universities 
of views— Address Box 24, 4515 Drexel Blvd. 


St Mary-of-the-Woods 


Standard College for Wor 
Riding Tennis, Golf, etc 


The 


a [HARCOURT SCHOOL 


HARDIN 


Acer 


Modern Dormitories, Gym 


Musi 


For Catalog, address, Secretary Hardin College, Mexico, Missourl. 


’ 
ST. MARY'S SCHOOL 
(Episcopal) Knoxville, lil. 
58th Year. Trains girls of all 
denominations. Accredited Col- 
lege pre Alsc Junior College. 
: Costume Design: Domestic 


Secretarial, ositions 
for graduates) Ages 14 to 21. 








All athletics Moderate rates 
Also near by:—*‘St. Margaret’s’’ 
for voung 2 om 6 to 13 years; 


motherly ¢: 


LINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


A.B., B.S., B.M. degrees, Professional 
1ing in Music, Art, Public Speaking, Domestic Sci- 

Secretarial and Physical Education. New Gymna 
1 with pool. Six buildings. All athletics. For catalog 
ess Hlinois Woman's College, Box D, Jacksonville, 111. 


Fall term begins Sept. 28rd 
ace College-Pre yoparasory and Junior 
Fully accredited. Prepares for all 





ma ANNIE WRIGHT 





*LM WV OO _For Girls 

9 Ist grad ru Junior High School. Boarding 

“Beau Litany At - in finest teh Scheel! district 

Rest pos cavirenment. etics, ench, Music, art, 

Dramatic art, home economics, Moderate rate. Summe' F School. 
Miss Aline R. Sherwood, A.B. Prin., 4945 Ellis Ave.,  Chicag 


ROWLAND HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Episcopal Salt Lake City, Utah 
Accredited, 45 years, $400.00, $700.00, $750.90. Music 
extra. In the Wasatch Mountains. Apply to 


Bishop A. W. Moulton. 
PACIFIC COAST STATES 





SEMINARY | 





Tacoma Washington 
An Episcopal school for girls, founded in 1884. 
New $500,000 building opened September 1924. 
Campus of ten acres overlooking Puget Sound. 
College preparatory and general courses. Inter- 
mediate and primary departments. Music, Art, 
Home Economics, Secretarial Courses. All ath- 


letics. Limited enrollment. Write for catalog. 
ADELAIDE B. PRESTON, B.L., Principal 








ege courses, 
Write for catalog and book 
Chicago 


en. Conservatory of Music, School of 
Commissioned High School for Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 
ess 
Secretary, Box 200, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, indiana 


FOR GIRLS 
Genera! and College Preparatory Courses. 
GAMBIER, OHIO 


WESTLAKE SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


N ideal resident and day school in an ideal lo- 
cation. Junior College and College Prepara- 
tory courses with separate school for younger 
girls. Accredited to all colleges. Special oppor- 
tunities in Music, Art, Expression and ome 
Economics Fight acres of beautiful grounds. 
All outdoor sports, swimming pool. Fine, new 
buildings. Write for Catalog A. 


4 


Jessica Smith Vance, Frederica de Laguna, 
Principals 
333 S. Westmoreland Ave., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 








A Junior College for 
Young Women. 53rd year. 
endowed. Two year college with high school dept 
nasium, Swimming Pool, s Athletic Fields. 
ic, Art, Expression, “ioe Economics, Business 

Three hours from St. Louis 


edited, 


Dept. C. 











— 


* 

School Information 

The Red Book Magazine is always glad to 
help its readers in the selection of the school 
suited to individual needs. We furnish first 
hand information collected by personal 
visits to the schools. In writing please give 
full details as to age, previous education, 
the kind of school you wish, approximate 
location and what you plan to pay per 
year. Enclose stamped return envelope and 
address 

The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City c 











ORTON SCHOOL ciffis 


Ss delightful cultural environment. Outdoor study all winter. 

College Preparatory and General Courses. Music, Art, Gymnas- 

tics, Riding, Tennis. 36th year, Accredited. Write for catalog. 
8. Orton, Principal, Pasadena, Cal. 


CUMNOCK SCHOOL 


and resident school with 
beautiful new buildings. Thirty-first year. Fall 
term opens Sept. 29th Reservations now being 
aceepted. School of Expression (College Grade) 
Specializing in Voice and Diction; Literary Inter- 
pretation; Story-telling; Dramatics; Journalism; 
Musical Dept. Academy, an accredited High School 
in class ‘‘A.”” Junior Sehool. Write for catalog C. 


Helen A. Brooks, A.M., Director, 
5353 West Third Street, Los Angelcs 





An old California day 














For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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Wayland Aca 


1855-1925 
Primarily College Prepara- 





tory; also 8th grade. Limited 
enrollment. 75 boys, 50 girls. 
Faculty True home 


school with Christian atmos- 
phere. 20-acre campus. 4-acre 
athletic field. Gymnasium, 
Music. Endowed. Rate $600. 
Catalog. Address Box RE. 
Edwin P. Brown, Principal 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 

















George School 





Prepares for college or business. 
Manual training, debat- 


Co-educational. 
Broad, thorough courses. 
ing. journalism, household arts, citizenship. On 

high groun tiful country, miles 
Philadelphia. 227 acres of woods and flelds along 
| the picturesque Neshaminy Creek. All athletics. 
| Gymnasium. ~— a Pool. ay pend. n- 
| dowed. Low rates. For catalog 
GEOR se A. WALTON, Pa eae Principal 
x 300, George School, Pa. 














Wesley Collegiate 
Institute 


Co-educational. Under Christian management. 
Est. 1873. A Junior College covering same work 
as Freshmen and Sophomore years in higher in- 


stitutions. sO preparatory and elective courses. 
Music. Art. Business. A school with a fine 
home atmosphere and hest environment. Combines 


advantages of beautiful small city with those of 
State Capital—libraries, legislative sessions, lec- 
tures and musical events. Modern equipment. Gym- 
nasium, track, pool, athletic field. For catalog 
address 
wewny @. BUDD, D.D., President 
Box R. Dover, Delaware 











CUSHING ACADEMY 


Sist year Moderate Cost 
Graduates successful in leading colleges. General courses 





for High School graduates. Modern equipment. Gym- 
nasium. Ample grounds. Co-educational. 
H. S. oll, A.M., Pd.D., Principal Ashburnham, Mass. 
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Good schools present their announcements 
in this August School Section. This is 
the most comprehensive and inclusive di- | 
rectory it has ever been our privilege to 
offer our readers. The number and variety 
represented is your assurance of finding 

a school or schools to meet practically 
every educational requirement. 


The index printed below will help you find 
the school you are seeking. If you need 
assistance, the staff of our School Depart- 
ment will gladly help you without charge 
or obligation. We have visited schools in 
every part of the country and can furnish 
you with first-hand information. A callor | 
a letter will be equally welcome. In writ- | 
ing us please give detailed information on | 
which we may base our recommendations 
and address your letter personally to | 





| The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
| 33 West 42nd Street, New York City 


Type of School Pages Typbeof School Pages 








| Girls Dramatic Art. . 22-23 
(Territorially Universities .. 21 
arranged) .. 7-12 Engineering 24 
Boys Expression ...22-23 
Grervtoriaty, 4-21 Foreign Schools 7 
Coliemtionls 3 Kindergartening 24 
Young Children 13 Law ecccccese 149 
aE a bandied he gg Mining ....... 24 
| Beauty Culture 24 Music ....... 22-23 | 
Business Ad- Nursing ...... 24 
ministration.. 21 Oratory ...... 22-23 | 
Chaperonages . 7 Photography .. 24 | 
| Commerce .... 21 Physical 
| CostumeDesign 22 [Education .. 23 
| Dancing ...... 22-23 Physio Therapy 24 | 
Dentistry .... 149 Secretaryship . 21 
en Special Schools 21 | 
Science ..... 7-12 Miscellaneous 24-149 | 

















¢— 





Di | * sy 
Coeducational. Prepares for any college or tech- 


nical school. Exceptionally strong courses for those 
not going to college. Music, Art and Expression. 
Enlarged departments for Business Training and 
Home Economics. New large gymnasium (dedi 
cated 1924) has 60-ft. tiled swimming pool with 
lockers and showers for both sexes. Two bowling 
alleys. Separate dormitories. The school en- 
courages outdoor and indoor sports and exercises. 
Athletic teams are winners. School endowed, not 
conducted for profit. For catalog address John W. 
Long, D.D., Pres., Box R, Williamsport, Penna. 





Save a Year 


In an efficient school where 
men and women of serious 
purpose can study without 
embarrassment or delay 
caused by the presence oi 
children. 

College Preparatory, High 
Equivalent, Private Secretary, 





School 
and Business Courses. Graduates hold 
high rank in universities and in com- 
mercial positions. 

Excellent opportunities for those wishing 
to work their way through school. 


Write for Catalog 
Pittsburgh Academy 
Established 1882 
531 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















LENO InLake Region 
PENO\ of New York 
Near Lake Owahgena, noted for health. Elevation 





1250 feet. Co-educational. College ‘reparatory. 
Finishing Courses in Secretaria!, Household Science, 
Music, Art and Oratory. Junior Pupils received. 
All athletics, winter sports. l0lst year. Catalog. 
GnAmeeR E. Pg ty D.D., President 
Box R, Cazenovia, N. ¥. 











Urbana Junior College 


Co-educational Junior College offering two 
= 5 of standard college, two years of Normal 
School and two years of preparatory work. Under 
Christian influence—offering courses in Bible and 
comparative religions. Laocat on three trunk 
lines in central Ohio. Liberal endowment permits 
minimum rate of $525. 


HENRY E. SCHRADIECK, Pres. 
Urbana Ohio 






























Ninety-fifth year. 
lives. Large endowment, 


Ninety Years H 


TROY CONFERENCE “ACADEMY 


T 
Cc 
A 


Dean Academy, Franklin, | Massachusetts 


S9th Year. Young men and y en find here a homelike 
atmosphere, ough and efficient tre training ine on department of a 
broad culture, a loyal and helpful school sp’ 
Pam yh - is -y A A to A | 


Located in beautiful Vermont village. 75 miles 


from Albany. Good New York connections. Co- 
educational. Junior Dept. Illustrated catalog. 
» A. B., 0. 0., Prin., POULTWEY, ¥T., Box R. 


ARTHUR wo PEIRCE. Litt. D., Headmaster 








ssivie fa se 
activi 

Seif -promo 

For 


FAIRHOPE SCHOOL, Mobile Bay 
ean omep sac eS 


high schoo! 
in work. os — th F and mental 
© catalogue address: 
School of Organic Education, Fairhope, Alabama 





THE ROUTH PINES SCHOOL 
Samarkand, N. 


Cc. (Near Pinehurst and Southern Pines) 
Home and school for children 6-14. Grade subjects, 
Aoaag — Afternoons devoted to out-door recrea- 
tion. > pee supervision and cheerful spirit 
than an ‘be nd in large school. 


CHUYLKILL COLLEGE 


Co-educational. B.A. and B.S. degrees. Strong pre- 

medica! and professional courses. Diploma course 

music. Athletics. Interesting college life. Day and 
students. Catalog. Box R, Reading, Pa. 








STARKEY SEMINARY 


Co-educational. Endowed. Ages, 12 and upward. 
Regen! 





New York ts Standards. pares for college or 
business. Advanced work in Art and i. On 
Summerbell, 


| coon Lake. Box 25, Lakemont Ne ove 


Prepares boys and girls for college and for useful, well rounded 
splendidly equipped plant. 
departments in Music and Expression. Rates 

Earl W. Hamblin, — Box L-23, Austinburg, Ohio, 1 near Ashtabula 


Athietics carefully supervised. Strong 











BURR einanto ON 
A school Sor, bay ye and sists. in Ogees 618 Tow Babats village of of 


~,mholosome | tradi creen i nee oe sary general, and business 

courses— inclusive illustrated eialeg 

Madison | C. Bat Sates, A.M., crate Manchester, Vermont 
6 hours f from New York on direct line) 





SCHOOLS FOR SMALL. CHILDREN 





MONTESSORI SCHOOL L SoUNTity 
Estas. 1914 yivania 


c ork ond Washtngton 
CHILDREN ‘THREE TO. TWELVE YEARS 
Scientific young children covers diet, recreation, 
deportment and iedividusl Pgpeen by an experienced staff. 
Curricutum includes French, all primary and elementary 
studies preparatory for junior ‘Bia ich ecboot. 





and 
ies, Pp = to yo 
% — discipline made 
Re 8 limited. 






ment pleasant and h 
teachers understand the little folks and 
best chara: 


i th, ~ ye 
compr ehensi in ese smal 
quired. Rates 


References requ: 
tM 









FOR TINY OTS 1-12 
A Home-School for Children for 12 Years 
1120 Constant Ave. Peekskill, N.Y. 


Phone: Peekskill 1189 














THE KNOX SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN 


Boys and girls 3 to 14 years. - Separate buildings. A 
well kept home, @ mother’s care, oe Kindergarten and 
Grade Work. mate — 2. a 


Mrs. Alice | , ‘Gradtord, Mass. 





DE VITTE SCHOOL AND CAMP 


$40 per month covers every expense 
thas, Moser boarding pahent for boys and atte 38 to 12. ome surround- 
modern a? residen' Frenc'! onversa- 
tien” rn , 32 miles from New York City. 
Mire. Suz Suzanne | De Vitte, Box 48, Morganville, N. J. 


- For school information address the Department - Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES 





| 








WORCESTER ACADEMY 


A compact, complete equipment where 250 


boys and 20 teachers come to intimately 
knew one another. 

Strictly College Preparatory. $1000 per 
year. 

Large enough to be nationally known— 


small enough to constantly follow and direct 
the welfare of each individual. 


Our illustrated catalog will fully describe 
| this interesting school. Address: Registrar, 
| Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass. 





























Pioneer Modern 
in Rapid, Equipment, 
Thorough Suburban 

College Location 

Preparation All Sports 
MILFORD 42s 
Preparati 


Years of Success in saving time for 
boys preparing for Yale, Harvard, 
rinceton and Other Colleges. 


For new catalog and college entrance record address 


S.B. Rosenbaum, Box 103, Milford, Connecticut 














A school in the foothills of the Berkshires 
limited to fifty boys. Six forms. Col- 
lege preparatory. Two hours from New 
York. Splendid health record. 
HEODORE C. JESSUP, Headmaster, RIDGEFIELD, —. 


~ ROXBURY 


A Special Type of Boarding School. Sound pag by the 
Tutorial Method. All field, gymnasium and track spor 
A. R. SHERIFF, Headmaster CHESHIRE, CONN. 








The Westminster Summer School 
7 weeks’ individual work on college examinations and 
intensive training in methods of study. Gymnasium. 
wurmenies © pool. Recreation. 
McOrmond, A.B., Yale, Headmaster, 
Simsbury, Conn. 


Scbool for 


McTerpap arg ool 


A father and mother’s care in their own home. 
Thorough preparation ll Taft, Hotchkiss, ete. 
Summer Camp on Long Island Sound 
Cc. C. McTernan, 06 Columbia Bivd., WATERBURY, CONN. 





MIDDLE ATLA 


BERKELEY-IRVING “ax soyet | 


“From Primary to College” 
46th Year. Small classes. Thorough instruction. Prepares for 
college or for business. Swimming pool; gymnasium build- 
ing ; roof playground—all on premises. Outing classes. lus- 
trated Catalogueuponapplication. 311 West 83rd St., N. Y.C. 


An hour from New York City, outside its influence. 

Wholesome school life. Thorough Seong, College 

preparatory. Upper and Lower School ew school 
valde and gymnasium. All year round sports. 
urence W. Connectic 

New 


W. 70 _ Kelvin ‘School | York 


22nd Summer Session. August 1 to September 15. 
Preparation for all Fall college entrance examinations. 
Morning sessions only. Highly experienced teachers. 
Cool building. Circular. G. A. L. Dionne, Headmaster 





TT 


Allen -Chalmers 


Every boy in the game 
whether on the field or in 
the classroom. Military 
training gives the Allen- 
Chalmers boy poise, self- 
assurance and good man- 
ners. Splendid field, gymna- 
sium and swimming pool. 
Prepares for the leading 
i;colleges and technical 
schools with instruction in 
small units. Cottage system 
provides wholesome family 
life and careful supervision. 
Upper and lower schools. 
Completely equipped. Nine 
miles from Boston, Thomas 
Chalmers, , 425 Wal- 
tham St., W. Houten, Mass. 


UFFIELD 


An Endowed School for Boys 












best New Eng- 
modernized in 
Each boy Ss 
are studied to 
secure complete development 
through his studies, athletics 
and school life. Junior School 
for Younger Boys. Moderate 
fees. Catalogs on request. 


Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph.D. 
Headmaster 


13 High St., Suffield, Conn. 


Inheriting the 
land traditions, 
spirit and met! 
individual 


10ods 


needs 

















ABBOTT SCHOOL 


at Little Blue 
Commercial Course. 
30 Acre Estate. Complete equipment. 
All Winter Sports. Limited to 40 boys. 
Illustrated Catalog on Request 





College Preparatory. 





The Red Book Magazine 
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me ‘Raymond Rior ifon School 





~ _ a 
Primary through College Preparatory—Certified 
Thorough academic teaching. A well-balanced 
program of study, work and play, humanly 
sane and directed toward the individual's 
highest development. Limited to seventy-five 
boys. Catalog. 
Highland, Ulster Co., N. Y. 

















O. S. Haskell, Headmaster, Farmington, Maine 


* COLLEGE 
CARMEL HALL pncpsnatony 
Country home school. Enrollment limited to sixty boys. 
Individual instruction. Convenient to New York City. 

Address: Ralph W. Crane, B.A., Headmaster 
___ Academy Hill, Stratford, Connecticut. 


- MITCHELL 


A school that appeals to the young American 
boy and the thoughtful parent. Upper and lower 
school. Alexander H. Mitchell, Principal, Box R, 
Billerica, Mass. 


DUMMER ACADEMY _issra year 


A preparatory school for a limited number of boys; 
wholesome country location. Carefully directed athletics. 
Supervised study and democratic ideals. Upper and 
Lower School. Moderate fees. South Byfield, Mass. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL), 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and other scientific schools. 
Every teacher a specialist. Franklin T. Kurt, Principal, 
557 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. (Copley Square.) 
WILLISTO An endowed school for boys 
whose parents desire the 
best in education and care at a reasonable cost. Prep- 
aration for all colleges. 
Junior School for young boys. Address Archibald V. 
Galbraith, Principal, 2ox R, Easthampton, Mass. 


DE WITT CLINTON HEBBERD SCHOOL 


for College and Technical School. 
Well equipped estate. 

Athletics. 
Newton, Mass. 








JUNIOR 
SCHOOL 





Prepares 
Small Classes. 
Outdoor Sports and 

John | B. Hebberd Cotton St. 


STONY BROOK SCHOOL 


A boy’s college preparatory school that is distinctly 


Christian. Faculty of college trained men who do 
intensive work. Small classes. $100,000 adminis- 
tration building (shown above) just completed. Other 
modern buildings including new gymnasium on fine 
large campus. Supervised indoor and outdoor sports. 
For catalog address the Principal. Box R, Stony 
Brook, Long Island, N. Y. 


Cook Academy 


Fifty-second year. Prepares boys for college or 
business careers. Graduates are successful in lead- 
ing colleges. In Finger Lake region with splendid 
health record. All body-building athletics. Swim- 
ming pool. Christian influences and training 
Music advantages. For catalog, address The 


Principal, Box R, Montour Falls, New York. 
SCHOOL for Boys 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


25 miles from New York, in the beautiful, historic 
“Irving” country. 89th year. 34 years under present 
Head Master. Extensive grounds. Modern and complete 
equipment. Prepares for all colleges and technical schools 
Athletic Field. Gymnasium. Swimming Pool. Address 


Rev. J. M. Furman, L.H.D., Head Master, Box 932 























Princeton Preparatory School 
. B. Fine, Headmaster 
Preparation for all colleges. Rapid progress. Lim- 
ited number of pupils and freedom from rigid 
class organization. Excellent equipment. Spe- a 
cial attention to athletics and moral 
welfare. 52nd year. For catalogue ad- 


dress the SECRETARY, Bax G, PRINCETON, W. J. 














Ire Kallyers Srpparabry Sool 


Courses leading to admission to best colleges by 
exam. or certificate. 159th year. Experienced 
teachers working understandingly with boys develop 
fine spirit. Home-like cottage dormitories. Many 
cultural opportunities. Strong athletics, including 
swimming. New gymnasium. What is your boy's 
age and aim? Write for catalog to William P. 











Kelly, Headmaster, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
A Boarding School for boys, 
emphasizing character build- 


KOHUT : ing, sound scholarship, phys- 


ical development. 18th year. On Post Road, 22 miles 
from N. Y. City. Address H. J. Kugel, Prin., Harrison 











NTIC STATES __ CPE; 
AWLING ZPor'sovs 

FOR BOYS 
Dr. Frederick L. Gamage, Headmaster 
= =~Pawiing _New York 


the STORM KING schoo 


Formerly The STONE SCHOOL Established 1667 


A Progressive Coll: Pr peratory 
Attractive torr Life. 60 mi ies from New York. 
Catal nd Book 4 Views on Request. 
+ Cornwall on Hudson, WN. Y. 


(Westchester Co.), New York. 

Box C, NEWTON, N. J. 
Newton Academy, A military country 
school for boys. 74th year. 2 hrs. from N. Y. City. 
Beautiful location 1000 ft. elevation. Thorough founda- 
tion for college or . Individual attention 
Horses and ponies for bo: “= spores. tes 


Gym. 
erate rates. Catalog. Philip ‘s. Wilson, “A 
ne HOL 
For boys 6 to 4. English University Masters. 


the reguirements Of the 
Prepares for best college Ua ie schools. 
Willoughby Barrett, Headmaster Tarrytown, WN. 





v. 





Alvan E. Duerr, 


KYLE ‘SCHOOL 


For 50 boys 6 to 16. Beautiful location, 22 miles from 
New York. 35th year. ‘Your school looks so homelike” 
—visitors’ expression. Sean one in the Catskills. 


Box 23, Irvington-on-Hudson, New York 











DE LAS SALLE SCHOOL 


Seven oe PR Boys, 10 to 16 
Qyodected by Brothera of the istian Schools. From 6th to 


Sth ericesthor Robert, Box 64, Oriskany, New York 











For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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New York 
Military Academy | 
A School for Sturdy Young Americans 


HAVE foun that a few mothers | 
are prejudiced against a military 
academy. Thee seem to feel that it 
must be a school of correction, but 
nothing could be further from the 


truth. 


N. Y. M. A. has a scholastic standing 
second to none. 

Military training gives a boy poise and 
fits him to meet and know men. Boys 
love the life and our enrollment, made 
up from America’s best families, is 
csasiasbvo of the type of young men 
with whom 4-9 ed would be associ- 
ated at N. Y.M 


Would you not om to receive our 






I 


illustrated catalogue? 
a; 
Vitktan pf Alavrd, 
Brigadier-General D. S. M., Superintendent 
ce saa P. O. Box 11 Reka 
CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON 
NEW YORK 








Bordentown 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Thorough aration 
for college or business. 
Efficient faculty, small 
classes, individual atten- 
tion. Boys taught how 
to study. Supervised 
athletics. 41st year. 
For catalogue, a 

<Betore After — > 
COL. T. D. LANDON 
Principal and Commandant 
Drawer C-28 Bord the-Del: 








e, N. J. 














ung boys’ school —7 
to 15. ib, Modifed ed military train- 
ing and discipline, just enough 

to inculcate habits of obedience, 


FREEHOLD 2:SCHOOL 


Goorin, cleanliness and self-reliance. 
from New Y 66 —\> = 
es from 

‘Pulte » io. pe 


mM. 
Box 816 Freehold, N. J. 


EEKSKILL 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


College preparatory school. Certificate 

ivileges. Complete, modern equipment. 
ean ate building for young boys. 92nd | 
For catalog address The Principals, 


Box R-8, Peekskill, N. Y. 

















year. 











OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, N. Y 

really fits boys for higher ‘education or 
business. College preparatory with hi; standard of 
academic Small classes insure individual instruc- 
tion. Military training, oe = —_ physical culture 
and otietes inculcates manly bearin: promptitude. 
Sean Swimming pool. Junior Hall for boys 
under 13. . Catalog. William Addison Ranney, A.M., Prin. 
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The Call for Leadership 


Men of Thought 
Men of Action 


a oe there is an incessant call for men with in- 
itiative, integrity and ability to solve vital problems. 

What kind of man is your boy going to be? The answer depends 
largely on how and where the foundations for his career are laid. 


The Military Colleges and Schools of the United States have for 
their high object and purpose the making of men disciplined in 
mind and body—thoroughly prepared to do college work if they 
enter college, or well equipped for their work if they enter direct 
upon business life. 


Some people have the erroneous idea that in military schools the 
academic instruction is subordinate to the military training. 


It should be clearly understood that the military schools are, 
first and foremost, educational, and that the military training is 
provided as the best means to secure discipline, orderliness, physical 
fitness—a sound mind in a sound body. 


It is true that the Government does secure many well-trained 
reserve officers from the military schools, but the great majority 
of their graduates either enter college or go directly into business 
and become successful men in civilian life. 


There is a close relationship between military training and 
business efficiency. A surprisingly large number of men eminent 
in American professional and business life have had military 
training. 

The list includes governors, senators, congressmen, diplomats, 
lawyers, preachers, editors, college presidents and countless men 
of large business affairs. 


Military discipline changes the careless, unmethodical boy of 
irregular habits into a dependable, punctual, self-reliant youth. 


The military schools are today turning out men of leadership, 
men of outstanding character, men with the qualities of head and 
heart which enable them to recognize their opportunities and their 
obligations. 

Upon compliance with Government requirements as to equip- 
ment and standards of work, one or more Army officers are de- 
tailed for military instruction. These schools invite your inves- 
tigation when choosing a school for your boy. 


Published by The Association of Military Colleges and Schools of the United States 
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WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 
12 miles from Philadelphia. 


and special courses. 
uenep under instructor of Equitation. Catalog and 


ew Book. 
MAJOR Cc. M. 


Address A. E. 


LORENCE, Supt., Box 404, Wenonah, N. J. | gan Lake, Westchester County, New York. 


MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 


College entrance, business ilitary. Prepares for College, Technical Schools or Busi- 
Special school for Juniors. Horse — Classes average 8 pupils. Physical training and ath- 
letics with expert supervision. utiful lake location. 


Linder, A.M., Principal, Box 62, Mohe- 








HAA 





te 


w 


MANLIUS Saint John’s School 





A College Preparatory School with 
a military system that develops manli- 
ness, obedience and honor. Business 
course. Separate school for younger 


Box 98 





boys. Extensive campus in the hills. 

Well-planned recreation and athletics. 

Swimming pool, athletic fields. Riding 

school with excellent stable of horses 
Write for catalog. 

GENERAL WILLIAM VERBECK, President 





Manlius, New York 





For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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states. 


ment, 
Field. 


60th year. 
York and Philadelphia. 
from Princeton. Emphasis on prepa- 
ration for College Entrance Board 
Examinations. 
two grammar grades. 


Athletics for every boy. 
buildings. More than half a million 
now being expended in new equip- 
including new Alumni Athletic 


Swetiand, LL. D., 
Box 8-F, SAB, N. J. 


EDDI 


Midway between New 


Nine miles 


Six Forms including 
Boys from 30 
26 colleges. 
1S modern 


Graduates in 


Write for gotets. Roger W. 
Headmaster, 


An Endowed 
School for Boys 


New Memorial Recitation Hall 








Sive course. 


time, 
in Electrical 








4 A half Century's ex- 
perience In prepar- 
ing boys for all col- 
leges. High, health- 
ful location. Small 

Gymnasium, swimming 

pool, athletics. Charles Henry Strout, 

M.A., Headmaster. Catalog of: Box R, 

WAYNE, PA. (near Philadelphia) 


tutorial classes. 





and Practical 
chanical Drawing 


diploma complete 











ghee HUN SCHOOL 


OF 








PRINCETON 

















high school. 

tuition rate. 

Murray Peabody Brush, Ph. D. 
Port Deposit, Maryland 


Catalog. 


OME 


have completed two years of 
Heavy endowment permits low 





Since 1838 a school for boys 





_—_ Formerly 
Princeton Tutoring School . 
Prepares Th h and $ f maint —near Princeton 
jer oroug an uccess ul jer Prepares for college or business. 8 miles from Prince- 
Colle e Pre aration ° ton in historic Jersey hill country. Instructor for every 
| Princeton g p Princeton 10 boys. For nearly a century Pennington has instilled 
Excellent Residence Accom- ine into its — that honor and omer are oe oe — 
— oe Saale ; as knowledge in the making of a true scholar anc 
Harvard —, and Recgeational Yale gentieman. Its boys are taught clean sportsmanship 
Williams es wept Cor tl —the ability to win or lose with the same smiling 
Superior type of instruction orne grac e—and a deep and abiding love fer those most 
Dertmout] iy gue mane sine Brown | Ih Reet en Bias eget one AM: 
; oP. inations but to carry college | Litt D., Headmaster, Box ennington, New Jersey. 
Univ. a work with credit. Colgate 7 
—_— 
SPECIAL SummER Sesston || | THE ORATORY SCHOOL 
For Illustrated Catalog Address | College preparatory school for the sons of 
JOHN G. HUN, Ph.D., 101 Stockton St., Princeton, WN. J. gentlemen. 
| Conducted by the Oratorian Fathers. 


Classes taught by competent laymen. 
Preference given to applicants to Lower School 


Apply to Headmaster, 


A special technical school, 
with concise but comprehen- 


wiring and test electrical machinery. 


Over 4000 men trained. 
equipped fireproof 
ing hall, 
pare for your profession in the most 
interesting city in the world. 

Free 
Sept. 30 


men with training are 
Electrical in demand For more 
than 30 vears this school 
has been training men of ambition and limited 
for the electrical industries. Condensed course 
enables 
Engineering :::*. 
ates to 
secure good positions and promotions. Theoretica 
Electricity Mathematics and Me 


Students construct motors, install 
Course with 


In One Year 


Thoroughly 
din 
re- 


dormitories, 


laboratories, shops 


catalog 33rd year begins 


1925 














Bliss Electrical School, 308 Takoma Ave., Washington, D.C 








The SWAVELY School 


giving special preparation for the 
including West 
from Wash- 


school 
3 ng colleges of the country, 
Point and Annapolis. One hour 
location com- 


ington. A delightful suburban 
bined with advantages of National Capital. 
Lower school for younger boys. Close asso- 


ciation of boys with masters. Interesting trips 
to historic places. Athletics to appeal to every 
boy—five fields, track, tennis, horseback rid- 
ing, gymnasium. For catalog address 

E. SWAVELY, Headmaster 


Box R. Manassas, Virginia 











Ki 


uit 




















Midway between Baltimore Dept. R, Summit, New Jersey 
and Philadelphia on_ the a —§——, 
beautiful Susquehanna River. | An Endowed School 
Instructors who are special- for 300 carefully 
ists; individual advisers; col- selected boys. 
lege board standards. Fine ° ° ° 
gymnasium and swimming Invites Your Personal Investigation 
pool; supervised athletics; Locari tox” claim to excelle moe in aioe 

7 i 2 ie oO QUIP 

golf course, Special depart” |/] wsttGGHon arutamics Schools aFinit 
school age. "Tunior College ‘Sep: arate Lower School For Catalog address 
Course in Business Adminis- JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 
tration for students who Box S Blairstown, N. 











Ideal location on Severn River near Annapolis. 
for College, West Point and Annapolis. 
ough work given and demanded. 
study. 
Catalog. 


school for boys 


Water sports and all athletics. 
Roliand M. Teel, Ph.B., Principal, 


A country boarding 


Prepares 
Exceptionally thor- 
Students taught how te 
Limited to fifty. 
Boone, Md. 





Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. 


College Preparatory, 


eas hed ‘Athletics. A’ we 


vulty 
7 3 from Philadelphia 


N AZAR ITARY ETRVHALL 


The ghttary System Develops Strong Physique, Manliness, 
he personal contact of head master, instructors, and cadets has popularized the slogan: 
“‘The School of the Square Deal” 


Business, and General Courses. 
ek in Ce. with Full Equipment. Winter Sports. 
0 


and Honor. 


85 from Ne 
For catalog Phy "Rev. A. D. Thaeler, D. D., Box 90, tot, Pa. 


| 








Catalog on request. 


RANK! 


KLIN¢“MAR 
CADEMY> 
More than a thousand boys prepared for some sixty colleges in the last twenty-eight years. 
Ideally Located in Southern Pennsylvania. 
All student activities. 
An old established school with moderate rates. 


E. M. HARTMAN, A.M., Pd.D., Principal, Box R, Lancaster, Pa. 


MARSHALL. 


Complete modern equipment. 


Athletic teams. 





"BELLEFONTE ACADEMY 


BELLEFONTE, PA 
Amidst hunting grounds 
streams teachers for 100 select 
Personal attention, the feature 4 
to-date equipment. Champion athletic teams. Base- 
hall, football. soccer fields, tennis courts, and \%- 
track Concrete swimming pool and skating pond 
ft. long. Golf links available. Catalog. Address 
James R. Hughes, A.M., Princeton '85, Headmaster. 


and fishing 
young men. 
buildings—up- 


120th 





























SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY for BOYS 


Prepares for ALL Universities. 
stone buildings on large campus. 
coaching for every boy. 


W. R. Tomlinson, M.A 
For catalog write Box 18, Swarthmore, Pa. 





Quarter mile track, gymnasium, 
Pe 


Character and manliness our definite aim. Modern 


“how to study.’ Expert athletic 
swimming pool 
Somerville, B.S. 


Boys taught 








Boy Building 


Indeed, you never can tell in terms 
at once adequate and moderate the 
vast amount of good our Private 
Schools do in the Boy Building 
Business which occupies them morn- 
ing, noon and night.. We recall 
hundreds, yea, thousands of in- 
stances where a little imp of a boy 
has become a big force of a man in 
the life and time of his generation. 
Do you wish expert assistance in 
finding exactly the right school for 
your boy? We will gladly assist 
you in making a selection. The Staff 
of our Department of Education has 
visited Private Schools from Maine 
to California. 

Please furnish the following data: 
type of school, whether for boy or 
girl, exact age, previous education, 
your religious affiliation, location de- 
sired, approximate amount you plan 
to expend for tuition and board, and 
other facts which will enable us to 
be fully helpful. Enclose stamped 
return envelope and address 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 





33 West 42nd St., 


New York City 














AZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York Ga 


For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGA 
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The Red Book Magazine 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 


_MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 
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SOUTHERN STATES 














Kista 


A GOOD PLACE FOR YOUR BOY 


KISKIMINETAS SpriIncs ScHootr, affec- 
tionately known as KISKI, permits the 
boys to grow up out-of-doors. 200 acres 
of wooded highland overlooking river. 
Special preparation for college or tech- 
nical schools. University certificate priv- 
ileges. Each boy taught how to study, 
»to recognize and develop his own abili- 
ties. Fine moral tone throughout school. 
Several football and baseball fields. Ten- 
nis. Excellent 9-hole golf course. Gym- 
nasium. Swimming pool. Bowl- 
ing alleys. Rate 
$1000. For catalog 
address Box 842 


DR. A. W. WILSON, Jr. 
President 
Saltsburg, Pa. 





























FOR THE BOY WHO WANTS TO MAKE GOOD 
Splendid Record of Graduates in College, 
Technical Schools and Life Occupations. 
Extensive Campus and Equipment 
Gymnasium, Athletic Field, All Sports. 
Wholesome Influences. Good Business Courses. 
Moderate Rates. 

Separate Junior School with Home Care. 
Illustrated Catalog on Request 
OSCAR S. KRIEBEL, D.D., Principal 
Box 129, Pennsburg, Pa. 

















‘STAUNTON “> 
“MILITARY 
RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY ACADEMY 


MILITARY BEDFORD, VA. 
Thorough preparation for college or business life. New 
gymnasium and swimming pool. Liberal endowment An Ideal Home School 
permits of unusually low terms. $450 covers all for Manly Boys 

over 700 graduates of this school have received | \ 
full college degrees or entered professions in the | Boys from 44 States last session. One of the \ 
past 29 years. For catalog address Box It. most distinguished schools in America. Boys from 


COL. WM. R, PHELPS or COL. E. SUMTER SMITH 10 to 20 years old prepared for the Universities, 
Government Academies or 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing 
FISHBURNE MILITARY SCHOOL mountain air of the proverbially healthful 
and beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah 
Pure mineral spring water. High moral 
tone. Parental discipline. Separate building 
and special teachers for younger boys. Mil- 
itary training develops obedience, health, 
manly carriage. Shady lawns, expensively 
equipped gymnasium, swimming pool, ath- 
letic park. Daily drills and exercises in 
open air. Boys from homes of culture and 
refinement only desired. Personal, individ- 
ual instruction by our tutorial system. 
Academy sixty-four years old. Complete 
plant, full equipment, absolutely fireproof 
fireproof buildings. Swimming pool and Charges, $700. Catalog free. Address 
all athletics. For catalog write COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, B.S., President 
COLONEL MORGAN H. HUDGINS, Principal Box R, Kable Station, Staunton, Va. 
Box R, Waynesboro, Virginia _ : — 


BLAG KS TON E 
MILITARY ACADEMY 
IN THE HEALTHFUL PIEDMONT REGION OF VIRGINIA 


“*Making Four-Square Men.”" 


Courses—College Preparatory Best Home Influences 
and Business Administration New Buildings, All Sports. 
Separate School for Young Boys 
For Catalog and Illustrated Booklet ‘‘How the Boy Lives’’ address 


COLONEL E. S. LIGON, President Box H BLACKSTONE, VA. 


|AUGUSTA 


Military Academy 


(Roller’s School) 
A modern school with a country location in the 
famous Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Endorsed 
by the Virginia Military Institute and other uni 
versities, Army Officers detailed by the War 
= 









charges. No extras. Randolph-Macon boys succeed 




















R. 0. T. C. 
under U. 8. 
War Department 


6th year. In Blue 
Ridge Mountains, 1300 ft. 
altitude. 4 hours from 
Washington. Prepares for “ 
universities and business life. 

Small classes One teacher for 
every ten cadets. New $250,000 





























—— - eee 


Greenbrier 














Near the famous White Sulphur Springs. on main 














CHESTNUT HILL 


A preparatory school that really prepares. 
1 miles north of Philadelphia. 
HEALTHGIVING NATURAL COUNTRY SUR- 
ROUNDINGS. Compulsory all year athletics. Gym- 
nasium. 40 available tennis courts. Horseback 
riding. 80-ft. indoor swimming pool. Boxing. 
Boarding enrollment limited to 80. Catalog 

T. R. HYDE, M.A. (Yale). MEAeeseres. 











Box A 1, P y 


Carson Long 


A Military Preparatory School. 88th Year. From 4th Grade to Col- 
lege. In the mountains midway between New York and Pittsburgh. 
Boys taught how to learn, how to labor, how to live. Separate 
Junior School. Individual instruction. A builder of men. Terms, $400. 
Camp and Summer Session, $165. Box 18, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


Gettysburg Academy 


A school for 110 boys. Modern, homelike. Beautiful loca- 
tion near mountains. All! athletics and sports. New swim- 
ming pool. Junior dormitory. $450 to $550. 99th year. 
Catalog. Address Headmaster, Box K, Gettysburg, Pa. 


KEYSTONE ACADEMY "xs 


A thorough preparation for college in a wholesome, home 
atmosphere. Ideally located in the healthful mountainous region 
near Scranton. Efficient Faculty; Small Classes; Strong Ath- 
letics; Gymnasium; All Outdoor Sports. Address 
Curtis E. Coe, Principal, Box C, Factoryville, Pa. 


MALVERN PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


For Catholic boys. Conducted by priests of Augus- 
tinian Order. On Lincoln Highway, 24 miles from Phila. 
163 acres. New buildings. Gymnasium. Lake. Super- 
vised athletics. Special for 8th grade boys. Catalog. 
Address Reverend Thomas A. Kiley, 0.S.A., Malvern, Pa. 


HARRISBURG ACADEMY 


Develops Leaders 
For A... about beautiful site, playing fields, = build- 
ing. Senior and Junior departments, experienced teach- 
ers. individual instruction, rates, etc., write 
Arthur E. Brown, Headmaster Box R. Harrisburg, Pa. 

















| 
| 
| 








line of the C. & O. Railway. 2300 feet elevation. — > + $3 
Fire-proof barracks, costing $300,000, under con- ~ yw ~ Wy ~ LS RDM yt 
struction. Accredited school, absolutely thorough in- improvements, Splendid athletic field. 300 acres 
struction. Small classes, military training, promot- Cadet Band of 24 pieces. Able faculty of college 
ing physical development and leadership qualities. men Small classes and individual "netruction 
fi. 8. Moore, expert coaches. $600. Catalog. Col. Supervised athletics. Rifle range and target prac 
Moore, A.M., Prin. Box 21, Lewisburg, W. Va. tice under personal supervision. Enrollment limited 

to 275. Boys _ from 22 states and 4 foreign 


MASSANUTTEN ACADEMY || countries last’ year Fitty-ninth “session ‘besins 
& eee cchect Gu wasty bem, Gl erage 18 Sentemien 23rd. Rates $650. 

students. ‘Scholarship jus character. Miittars modiied” for Member of the Association of Military Colleges 
discipline and physica! ‘values. and Schools of the United States 
Shenandoah Valley, near W Modern > , : 

pone All athletics, —— gg ee For catalog address Col. T. J. Roller or Maj. Chas. 
Geuerd 5. Bonchet. A m., M4. J. 0, Headmaster, Box 45, Woodstock, Va. S. Roller, Jr., Prins., Fort Defiance, Virginia. 


GEORGIA MILITARY ACADEMY 
The South’s Leading Prep School for Quarter of a Century. 


Six miles from Atlanta in foothills of Blue Ridge. Highest standards of scholarship, large, able faculty. 
Graduates certificated to colleges, Annapolis and West Point. R. O. T. C. under active army officer. 
Member Association of Military Schools and Colleges United States. Has Junior Dept. for boys 10 to 
13 years of age. Operates Camp Highland Lake, in “The Land of the Sky,”’ near Hendersonville, 
N. C., July and August. For catalogs, address Col. J. C. Woodward, College Park, Ga. 


t ‘ oa" 


























A military academy of the highest standards, located 50 miles 
north of Atlanta, in the foothills of the Blue Ridge, 1400 
feet above sea level, with 350 cadets from 25 states. 

Thorough preparation for Universities, Government Academies or Business. 
Strong faculty of experienced educators. Small classes; close personal super- 
vision; parental discipline; corrective gymnastics. 

Junior unit R. O. T. C. directed by active officers of the regular army. Campus 
in the midst of 200 acres of forest park; large athletic fields; lake 300 feet 
wide and two miles long; boating: swimming; fishing; hunting; mountain- 
climbing; beautiful golf course; largest gymnasium in the South. Flat rate of 
$894.00 covers every possible expense including board, tuition, uniforms, laundry, 
books and a weekly spending allowance. Forcatalogue, address 

Colonel Sandy Beaver, President. Box R, Gainesville, Ga- 
(Member of the Association of Military Colleges and Schools of the U. 8S.) 











For school information address the Department of “Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 \ 33 West 42nd § St. “New York City. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 


RANDOLPH - MACON 
ACADEMY 


FRONT ROYAL, VA. 

. . o_.° = 
Military Training 
A CLOSE study of the boy’s peculiari- 
ties—his temperament—his ability 
his courage and his ambitions enables 
Randolph-Macon to prepare him for his 

proper place in life. 

Front Royal is one of the Randolph- 
Macon System of Schools. Its surround- 
ings are inspirational and of high educa- 
tional advantage. Thorough preparation 
for College or Scientific Schools. Also 
prepares for business life. 

Intellectual, moral and physical develop- 
ment combined with military training fit 
the boy for the needs of the times. Mod- 
ern buildings, gymnasium and spacious 
grounds for all outdoor sports. $500 
34th session opens September 22, 1925. 
For catalog, address 
CHARLES L. MELTON, A.M., Principal 

Box 425, Front Royal, Va. 





BINGHAM “scicor’ 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


“The Land of the Sky” 


132 Years of Successful Training. 
Superb location in world-fa- 
mous climate. Health record 
unsurpassed. Buildings one- 
story brick, on cottage plan, 
for safety, sanitation and serv- 
ice. Thorough training by ex- 
perienced teachers. Small classes. R. O. T. C. 
Unit. All athletics. National patronage. Lower 
School for boys 12 to 14. Address Box R 
COL. R. BINGHAM, Supt. Emeritus 
COL. S. R. McKEE, Superintendent 


BLUE RIDGE®'s3! 


An accredited preperatery school of high stangyods, and Fouutttas 
methods. Junior Dept. oe in AE ag the Sky 
a" ay J. = ay 
Box R *inendersonvilios ». North Carolina 


Tis Aa CoAsT 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


Open the year ‘round. Healthful and im 
erating climate. 

















cstien, rT sports. s 
campus a boys 7 to 14. sectarian. 


Ww ne e" éoa 
OAST MILITARY ACADEMY 
Gulfport, Miss 


JEFFERSON MILITARY ACADEMY 


Chartered 1802. Endowment makes possible rate of $350, 
A homelike school for 70 boys. Individual instruction. 
Accredited. Outdoor sports all year around. In hill coun- 
try of Mississippi. Seven hours from New Orleans. For 
catalog address The Registrar, Washington, Miss. 


tT Tupelo Military Institute 





lississippi. Vicinity of Birmingham, Memphis and New 
Orleans, Select. Ideal home. Limited enrollment. Small 
lasses. Individual attention. Well equipped, modern, swim- 


ming pool, gymnasium. All athletics. Junior department. 
Terms, $415. Geo. W.C hapman, A.M., Ph. D., Tupelo, Miss. 


STUY VESANT 


Thorough Preparation for Yale, 
Small Classes. Individual Instruction. 


Home Life. Week end Camp on Shenandoah 
River. Bass and Trout Fishing. Fox 


9 Acres in the foothills of the Blue Ridge. 


EDWIN B. KING (M.A. YALE) WARRENTON, VA. 


SOUTHERN ‘sTarT ES 


SCHOOL FOR BOY 
Harvard and other Colleges 


Lower School for Boys 9 to 13. 


Hunting. Horseback Riding. 


50 miles west of Washington. 
Write for illustrated Catalog 











pre} 


Est 








SEWANEE Xeipemy 
A school planned to give each boy the greatest op- 


portunity for self-development. Cadets become active 
mentally, sound physically, clean morally. College 


control, co-operation and manly bearing. Advan 
tageously located in 8000 acres of rugged mountain 
country, ideal for camping and exploring. All ath 
letic 





RANHAM & HUGHES 


MILITARY 32nd 
ACADEMY Year 





He will say in after years: 


“You Made the Right Choice” 


Ideal school for training boys in moral and physical 


health and scholarship. Endorsed by leading <x 
tors. New buildings’. Splendid facilities. R. O. 
under supervision of U. S. Army Officer. Junior Se soci 
in separate building. 30 miles south of Nashvilles 


For your boy’s sake read our catalogue. Give age 
of boy 

BRANHAM & HUGHES MILITARY ACADEMY 
Box 10 Spring Hill, Tenn. 











aratory courses with military training for self- 


s. Students from 20 states. Christian_influence 
1868. Catalog. Box R, Sewanee, Tennessee 











Rr 


Columbia Military Academy 


Preparatory school with nation-wide patronage 
and refining influences. Half-million dollar plant 
built by U. S. Government. 67-acre campus of 
Blue Grass on main line railway. All athletics. 


college. English-Business Course for boys not en- : Ps é 
tering college. Junior school. pine charges $620. Maj.Roy DeBerry, Headmaster Col.L.L.Rice,President 
Box 


Catalog. Give y 4 8 age and 
COL. C. 


O. T. C. under army officers. Preparation for 


. CROS CAND. "president 
Box ion: Columbia, Tennessee 











tia 


all 
R 











rac 


Col. N. J. Perkins, President, Fork Union, Va. 


y training. Strong faculty of experienced Chris- 
n masters. $200,000 recently spent on new bar- 
ks, gymnasium, ete. Complete equipment for 
sports. Aided and inspected by War Dept. 

T. 28th vear. Send for catalog. Address 








Neeniane Military phe 


Essentials of education without frills. vllese preparation and 
commercial courses. $250,000. Not Songuctedh 
Dept. for boys 10 to 14. Moderate cost 


Va., Chatham, Box R. A. HM. 


95 acres. Illustrated 


The mm ke dE SCHOOL on SALT We WATER 


UNIOR 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
Ages 5 to 14 
Making Men of Small Boys 


On the Cumberland Plateau, 83 

miles east of Nashville. 1200 

feet elevation. Kindergarten 
through eighth grade. Military train- 
ing adapted to young boy needs—in- 
culcates order, promptitude, obedience, 
manly bearing. Man-making sports. 
Enrolment limited to 60. Teacher for 
every eight boys. Supervised night-study period. 
Modern conveniences, mineral spring water, country 
environment. Cadets enrolled for school term, sum- 
mer, or twelve-month period. - Rates moderate. 
Write for catalog and particulars. 


R, Bloomington Springs, Tennessee 





KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE 


For 80 Years a Builder of Men 


MILITARY 
FORK UNION ACADEMY The oldest, private military institute of America. 


Central Virginia location, easily accessible. Pre- 
pares for college or business with thorough mili- 
tar 


Rich in historical lore and tradition. Magnificent 
new barracks, 100 acre campus and athletic field, 
and a strong nationally known faculty are what we 
offer your boy. 

College preparatory. Classical Science, and Com- 
mercial Courses. Also Junior School. Enrollment 
limited. References required. Write for catalog C. 
COLONEL C. B. RICHMOND, President, K. M. 1., LYNDON, KY. 








Formerly Chatham teste Sehool. 


for profit. Junior 





~~ B., Pr 


Icbureb 


pt a ae 65 hy care, 5100. 000 buildings. 
‘ation ys O ears 
coats or catalog on request. 





MILLERSBURG MILITARY INSTITUTE 


In the heart of the Bluegrass. 33rd year. College 
Preparatory and Special Courses. Small classes. Thor- 


ough 
Rates 





instruction. Strong athletics. New gymnasium. 
$550. Copalegns. address Bex 425, 
Col. w. | - Nelson, Supt. _Miltersders, | Ky. 





ae 
ennessce 


Military Institute 





s° 


ness, insured by an experienced faculty, 





PERIOR preparation for college or busi- 


special study hours, modern classrooms, and | 
laboratories. Unusually successful in training | 


boys, with a staff that understands boys and 
how to teach them. Efficient military training 


and 
bod 


healthful climate. Gymnasium, swimming pool. 
Moderate charges. Catalog. 

COL. C. R. ENDSLEY, Superintendent 
Box 182. Sweetwater, T 


carefully supervised athletics develop sturdy 
ies. Year ‘round outdoor sports, Mild, 





Maine to California 


The Department of Education of 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
for a number of years has devoted 
the time of its college trained staff 
to visiting and reporting upon Pri- 
vate Residential Schools throughout 
the country from Maine to Califor- 
nia, from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf. We have data on good schools 
of every type for every type of pupil. 
We are glad to assist our readers, 
without charge, in the selection of a 
school. If you do not find one which 
seems to meet your needs among 
the many investigated schools listed 
in these pages, write us giving age, 
previous education, and religious af- 
filiation of the boy or girl, type of 
school, location and tuition rate de- 
sired. Enclose a stamped return en- 
velope and write today to 


The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street New York City 






































For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, $3 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN a 
WESTERN STATES 





SOUDI | He Zobus Military Meade 


MILITARY ACADEMY EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


For Boys from 8 to 20 years of age. 


Member Association Military Colleges 
and Schools of the United States. 


Affectionately known as M. M. A. Builds a clean 
mind in a sound body, and develops initiative and 
individualism. “Big Brother Plan” of government 
gives close personal touch between cadets and in- 
structors, encouraging friendships Privilege sys- 
| tem insures a contented student body and enthu 

siastic school spirit. R. O. T. C. unit with Army 
Officers. Directed Athletics, reaching every cadet, 
College Preparatory. Business and Music. 
Separate Lower School for younger boys. 
Faculty and equipment exceptional. Ca- 
pacity taxed annually Early enrollment 
necessary. Catalog. Address 


| COL. E. ¥. BURTON, President 
Box 124 Mexico, Mo. 










<te ll 


BOVE is the victorious St. John’s hensive. It develops characters along 


crew just after a grilling race. Note with sturdy bodies. It is man training, 
their condition. No weakness there. No and the lad who places himself in 
exhaustion. No faintness. harmony with St. John’s methods is 
These lads have benefited by St. equipping himself for success in after- 
John’s training. They are sturdy and ; 

resilient. They have abounding health If you want to know more about 
and the endurance ef iron. St. John’s methods, and about the force- 
ful and experienced men who admin- 

But St. John’s training is compre- ister them, send for catalog. 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY, Box 16-H, Delafield, Waukesha County, Wis. 































A working, progressive school which develops 
initiative and leadership Essentially college 

—————— ari but fits for business life. A military 
erect, manly carriage. Our ideal: The scholarly 

educating boys . . > . 

and recreational activities. Summer Camp, July- 

Athlietics—Gymnasium, Swimming pool. Orvon Graff Brown, President, Box 253 

. HENSHAW, Supt., aoa er oe — — - 
Box EA * dattese Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio EVANSVI LLE SEMINARY 70 miles from Chicago. An Endowed College Pre- 
ry Scheol and Junior College Its distinctive 

Beautiful Campus. Open twelve months. Rate: 


TAME #2 vEAr 
— 
——— ~ preparatory, 
O HH iO MILITARY system that produces healthy, active bodies and 
INSTITUTE : ; i h 
_ow : eka de gentleman with sound moral character and right 
History—Ninety-one years of success in principles. Long, enviable record. Finest social 
Organization—College preparatory and 
os ademic. Small classes. Lower school August. Member Ass’n Military Colleges and —_— 
or younger boys. 3 Schools of U. S. For catalog address Col. N rt western Mlilita 
L Systematic instruction. a 
ocation—Suburban. 1000 ft. elevation. ow [ Q 
My rite for catalogue. SERMANT' N DAY TON > OHIO an ava cra en 
Christian influence. Individual attention. Home life. Modern paratory - . . ~ d 
E worth Mi li t A d buildings. tes $9.55 advantages will interest discriminating parents an 
p 1 1 ary ca emy per week. bn bag 13. appeal to the virile American boy who enjoys ath- 
Separ ate Mege . .Preparatory Department for older boys and letics, outdoor life, etc. Beautiful, new, modern 
grades | girls Accreaite buildings with every known improvement in heating, 








For boys 6-21. Superior instruction through the 
to college preparation. Fully accredited Upper and | Address, J. Arthur Howard, Principal, Evansville, Wis. lighting, sanitation, ete. Fireproof. A visit to the 
Lower Schools. West Point system of military drill de- school while in session is necessary to 





velops promptness, courtesy and manliness. Wholesome | appreciate its superior location, equip- 
atmosphere of a Christian home. Gymnasium. Spirit QUARE CIRCLE ACADEMY ment and student spirit. Catalog and 
information on request, 


of good sportsmanship in all athletics. Summer School 











5 weeks home, 5 weeks at Clear Lake, lowa. For For Boys Osceola, Wis. 
Coalg Sanem On the St. Croix—The Hudson of the West COL.R. P. DAVIDSON, Superintendent 
COL. F. Q. BROWN, D.D., Supt., Military. _—_ Individual Instruction. Vocational Try Outs. Lake Geneva, Wisconsin | 
_Epworth, lowa . If for any reason your boy does not like his - - mraeenines 


FOR BOYS—6 to 16. “ACCREDITED.” 


Character founded on Principle. On Lake— 
hour north of Chicago. Semi-Military. Ath- 


letics. Catalog, Box R, Lake Forest, Il. 
Est. 1844. High School and 


ELG I ACADEMY FOR BOYS : 
69th year. Unusually high record Junior College. Scholastic work 
for passing college entrance examinations. Gymnasium, of recognized excellence. 


swimming pool, —— oat Atunletics for every boy under D th | i on . 
expert coaches. ndowe permitting moderate rates. evelops 1e DOYy anc ains 
Address Karl R. Stouffer, Supt., Box B, Elgin, Il MILITARY . him for leadership by a compre- 


hensive system of athletic, mili- 
th Real : 
tary and general activities 
Home 


school, or is not showing satisfactory physical and 
mental progress, send him to “‘The School in the 
Woods."" 39 miles from Minneapolis. 

For booklet, write Major Wm. P. MacLean, Director 





































Todd is unique. Boys6to 16. Faculty 


of 20 for 100 buys. 1 hr from Chicago The new gymnasium, the most recent 


addition to Kemper’s already fine equip- 







ar - oF Noble Hill Prin. Woodstock, I. 
Life ment, gives unsurpassed opportunity for 
all indoor sports—basketball, track, ten- 
nis, etc. 


Send for catalog. 


Col. T.A. JOHNSTON, Superintendent 
gymnasium, one of the finest in the country. 754 Third Street, Boonville, Mo. 


ACCREDITED. Trains for character. 4 modernly 
equipped buildings. 85 miles south of Chicago. 
Endowed—hence moderate expense. Catalog:— ig 
COL. J. R. BITTINGER, Supt., Dept. R., ONARGA, ILL. The new 


Preparation for College EN ] WOR ] H 
has become a highly specialized 


branch of education. MILITARY ACADEMY 


Not all good schools are good pre- 
paratory schools and the college | 
trained staff of our Department will | LEXINGTON, MO. 43 Miles from Kansas City 
be glad to help you make a wise Oldest Military School west of the Mississippi River. High School Department 
affords thorough preparation for College, Government Academies, or Business. Junior 
College Department affords two years of regular college er 2 Separate Grade 
re) 
| 





0%: ARGA I Military “School 

















choice. Please state the age of pu- 

pil, schooling to date, the college 

you have in mind, location, and ap- School for younger boys. Government Supervision R. 

Proximate amount of tuition. En- Fifty-acre Campus. Gymnasium, 220x55 ft. Indoor Swimming Pool with heated 
and filtered water. Every facility for interesting and developing, in body, mind and 

character, the American growing boy. For catalog, with full particulars, address 


close stamped return envelope and 
COL. SANDFORD SELLERS, Superintendent 


address: 
The Director, Department of Education 
Member of the Association of Military Colleges and Schoois of U. 8. 
Box R Lexington, Missouri 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 Wee 42nd Street. New York City 

















' For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 








The Red Book Magazine 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 


WESTERN STATES PACIFIC COAST STATES 


LAKE FOREST PN OF-ND) Fb a Non- Whiteley California 













































68th year ollege *reparatory or Boys iit A ad 
,DISTINCTIVELY, EDUCATIONAL College preparation a8 uuiary ic emy 
thorough as can oun ast or West. iploma admits with- 
Goguaed fv out examinations to ALL certificate universities. Definite prep- of palo Alto RE 
Board of aration for entrance examinations of Yale, Harvard, Princeton 
Trustees and Massachusetts Institute of Technology. A distinctive school of high stand- 
HONOR IDEALS—Only boys of good character ac- ards, with best modern equip- 
Sectation cepted; clean living and training in character funda- ment. In Santa Clara Valley, 
Building mental in the school life. Genuine co-operation and real famous for sunshine and almost 
friendship between faculty and boys fostered by Student perfect climate. 28-acre school 
Council—non-military regime and traditional spirit. estate adjoins Stanford University. Big swim 
BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY LOCATION on Lake Mich- ming pool and bathhouse. Fine athletic field; 
igan, one hour north of Chicago. Modern buildings, gym- all sports and all-year outdoor life. 
nasium, swimming pool and facilities for ALL athletics. Scholastic work under experienced specialists 
Thorough physical training for every boy. Classes limited to 10. West Point military train 
Endowed—not maintained for profit. ta a CAT- ing directed by ex-officers of regular army. Care 
ALOG of: JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS,' Headmaster, ful social training. For catalog address 


Box 156, Lake Forest, Illinois. Superintendent, Mayfield, California. 


PAGE 


Military Academy 

















OT parted Morgan Park | 


















MILITARY ACADEMY 
On Lake Maxinkuckee In country surroundings, 14 miles 

Culver prepares for any college. An experienced and from Chicago. 80 per cent of last A big school for little boys 
unusually stable faculty, small classes, opportunity year’s class entered leading col- P 7 
for individual help outside the classroom, socialized leges. Very strong faculty—20 ‘age iments in @ class by itself 
recitations—all contribute to Culver’s remarkable men for 200 boys. West Point ~ +. itary school for little boys. 
success in college preparation graduate emphasizes honor, promp- ete | training in the common 
In addition, its superb equipment for work and titude and leadership. Vocational ype eB ye first. The military 
ts Culver in an unique position among lectures. Teacher-con- S$ adapted to young boy needs. It 
American schools. There is a magnificent riding ducted trips to Chicago's means manly little men who will 
hall, the largest swimming pool under cover, modern art and industrial cen- grow into courageous, successful big 
laboratories and class rooms, a recreation hall with ters. Well-coached ath- men. Parents appreciate the at- 
nearly 50,000 square feet for all indoor sports, that letics. Not conducted for mosphere of sympathy, understand- 
ing and encouragement for their 


give every Culver boy a fine carriage, a clear eye, a profit. Lower school with 

magnificent physique. For catalog, address separate building for 

The Dean's Office, Culver Indiana er boys. Catalog, 
n 

Col, H. D. Abells, Box 1825, Morgan Park, Chicago, Hl. 


little boys at Page. This is the 
largest school of its kind in America. 
The catalog will surely interest 
you. Write for it to 
ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
1211 Cochran Ave. 
Los Angeles, California 























LIFORNIA 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOY. 
NON MILITARY 4 


Formerly Pasadena Military Academy 
} Thorough preparation for 
| § Eastern and Western Universities. 
Undenominational. 
Under Christian Influences. 
Modern Conveniences and 
Equipment. Careful Supervision. 


DAKOTAH SCHOOL .FOR BOYS Sagitional information address Full 
ull program of Sports. Splen- 


BOYS under 15. A_ select school in the country. The he Business Office, Howe, Indiana 
many advantages offered make DAKOTAH worthy of pathos ge eee and Swimming 
‘00 


your investigation. Write for catalogu es 
Address: DAKOTAH, Dakota. “Minos. ° For illustrated catalog address 


___ (100 miles N. W. Trom Chicago. ae Excellent college 
. los Al Randi School reparation under c. M. WOOD 
amos deal climatic R. D. 2, Box 81-R, Pasadena, Cal. 
VALLEY RANCH SCHOOL | conditions in high timbered Rockies. Limit, 26 boys. 
Saddle horse for every boy. A. = Connell, Director, mene 
Valley, Wyoming via Cody — Thorough Los Alamos Ranch School, Box R, Otowi, Sandoval Co., 
college preparation. 8000-acre, completely New Mexico. 
equipped western ranch. Intensive instruc- me $$ E AL E re ADEM Y 


tion by college graduates a te most college D 
entrance requirements, rea ranch OLORAD un a 

Military—Boys of 
MILITARY SCHOOL Denver, Cole. 'y—Boys of All Ages 


and mountain life. Each boy has his own 
horse. Polo, Trapping, Rifle Range, Ath- 

For manly boys of all in the bealthy,. invigorating air of 

th round, 

Bs, Reset astane: wok Ptatists std se cSeans B 











A Clean Mind in a Sound Body 
Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day 


Planned for thorough college preparation in 
an atmosphere of honor, scholarship and 
Christian ideals. Military training, 40-acre 
campus and nearby lakes afford every oppor- 
tunity for a beneficial outdoor life and all 
athletics. Separate school for smaller boys. 
Summer school. Rev. Charles Herbert Young, 

Rector. For illustrated catalog and 



























































Boys to be proud of—manly, courteous, 
with good habits and straight thinking. 
Seale Academy prepares for college. fits 
for business. Accredited to Universities. 
Grammar and High School Courses. 
located in charming eight-ecre wooded 
park, Modern gymnasium and seven 
acre athletic field. Climate permits 
outdoor work and athletics all the 
year. Catalogs. 


GRENVILLE C. EMERY, Headmaster 
Box R Palo Alto, California 


San Diego Army and Navy Academy 
Prepares for Colleges, West Point and Annapolis. Univ. 
of California’s highest scholastic rating. Christian infiu- 
ences. Land and water sports all year. Summer Session, 
July 1-Sept. 1. Catalogue. Address Col. \. sa A. Davis, 
Box R, Pacific Beach Sta., San Diego, Ca 
Palo Alto Military Academy 

A Special School—Exclusively for Primary and Grammar 
Grades. In session 12 months in the year. Bicycle club. 
Outdoor swimming. eee atmosphere with discipline. 


Summer term and ca 
Col. R. P. Kelly, “Supt. _Box 308-R, Palo Alto, Cal. 


ORONADO sn oitco, car. 


A SELECT MILITARY SCHOOL for bers 6 to 16. 


letics. Week-end saddle trips. Catalog 
Valley Ranch Eastern Office, 70 East 45th 
Street, New York City. 


New Mexico Military Institute 


In the Sunshine State 


A school of distinction offering exceptional high school and junior college 
work under the most favorable conditions. Balanced program of academic, 
military and physical training. All sports, including polo and swimming. 
R. O. T. C. Altitude 3700 feet. Outdoor life the year round. Bracing air, 
dry climate. A cavalry School. Every boy rides. Moderate rates. 


COL. J. C. TROUTMAN, Supt., Box S, Roswell, New Mexico 


TERN MILITAR 


“Western” is a thorough Preparatory School for College and Law, Medical. 
Engineering Schools or Business. Graduates enter Universities WITHOUT 
EXAMINATION. Small classes and individual attention given in magnificent 
buildings, by a strong Faculty. Boys are taught “HOW TO STUDY." 

“‘Western’s”’ military features are of the INTERESTING kind and train boys in efficiency, alert- 











































































ness, order, erect carriage, thoroughness, obedience, patriotism, honor and GOOD MORALS. Ideal 
training for MANLY Character and LEADERSHIP. & Oniv = tipited. pe a , ae. ego. Psi Pete. 0. golf. isons oe. 
“WESTERN’S” ideal—‘‘A sux MIND IN A SOUND BODY” is made possible by Scientific [opening Sept. Address, Director fsacanches avila toB. y ty in 














Exercises and manly sport: All are carefully supervised, and include Football, Basketball, 
Bowling, Baseball, Handball, Wretere bo Pe ond aor 8 (large gee). - 

A Moderate rates. EA LIC. Od A ‘or CATALOG address:— Sc 
President, Western M. A., ALTON, ILL; THe Tamacpais HOOL 

N RAFAE 
FOR BOYS 2ifennit 

A modern, non-military school specializing in thorough 
preparation for best colleges and scientific schools. One 
hour from San Francisco in hills of healthful Marin 
County. Beautiful campus. Large playing fields. Swim- 
ming pool. Supervised outdoor sports year 
Comfortable buildings. High morals. Strong faculty 
= University men. Term opens Sept. 10. For catalog address 
James R. Williams, M. A., Headmaster 

San Rafaeli, California 


For school information address the Saceaet of ease THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 


























The Red Book Magazine 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES 
FOR YOUNG MEN 


_WESTERN STATES — 


[LLINOT: 


Military School 


A college preparatory school with mili- 
tary regime for alertness, 
erect carriage and discipline. 
Aim: not to make soldiers, but men. 
Very small classes under manly, ag- 
gressive leaders. Boys imbibe the 
spirit of initiative. Special courses 
for young boys. Athletics. Rate $550. 
Five weeks’ trip to France at close of 
school year. Catalog. 


Col. Clyde R. vom? 
x 13 Aledo, 










"‘litnols 








Pillebury Academy 


An endowed college preparatory school for boys. 


% of graduates go to college. Individual in- 
struction. Supervised dormitories. 16 acres of 
well-kept lawn and noble shade trees. 7 buildings. 


Unusual facilities for athletics, including swimming, 


tennis, track and field sports. Military drill. Rate 
$700. _ For pressreteg, acataleg address 
MILO B. PRICE, Ph.D., Principal 






Box 397-C, oa Minn 








SHATTUCK 
SCHOOL 


A college preparatory school 
with a record for sound scholar- 
ship, manly character and high 
ideals. 

Military training under ex- 

s detailed by . War 
All athletics under 8 
coaches—16 buildings, 240 
acres. Business course, Sum- 
mer School. Address 


Box R, Faribault, Minn. 




















EPISCOPAL. 
A home school for 
boys of the grades. 24th year. 180 acre estate—ideal 
surroundings. Military training and honor system that 
o Cs Individual attention. Limited number. 
All sports. Parental care. For catalog address 

“Box “Ce Faribault, Minn. F. E. Jenkins, Headmaster __ 


SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 


KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE 


Training for educated women 
One-year course includes 


ST. JAMES ES SCHOO 





BOSTON —-. a and 

road business training, 

90 Marlboro St. preparing for superior 

positions. 

NEW YORK Two-year course includ- 

247 Park Ave. ing six college subjects 

= 2 ——~_ not oie 4 

college, ut wishing a 

PROVIDENCE cultural as well as busi- 
155 Angell St. ness education. 

Seven months’ course— 

Residence School executive training for col- 

in Boston lege women and women 

with business experience. 














‘DOPNIA) SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Trains for best Secretarial positions. 
PLACES GRADUATES. 


Write BROWN SCHOOL, Director, 25 W. 45th St., New York 


OLD COLONY SCHOOL 


‘aining for Young Women 
One ven oaere mane Ang Resident ror day students. Florence 
8. LaMoreaux. 4 AE . Mrs. Margaret V. Fowler, Principals. 
315-317 Be eet Bos husetts 


Gjnited tates 
W Secretarial wo ghool 











ial & Bur ‘Trine Ash for Catalog R. 
__trving Edgar Chase, Director Vanderbilt 2474 
UNIVERSITY 


~ TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY ~ 


PHILADELPHIA 


Courees of Liberal Arts and Science; 
. hool of Commerce ; 


—— Write for free catalog stati) 
. “Address Dept. E. og stating course 














Courses. 








DEVEREUX SCH@LS 


for Children whose Progress has been Retarded 
SCIENTIFIC OBSERVATION AND SPECIAL INSTRUCTION FOR ALL AGES 


Young Children cared for in Separate School with Independent, Specially Trained Staff. 


Modern Facilities and Expert Faculty on a Large Country Estate near Philadelphia. 
Male Facuity for Older Boys’ School and Camp. 


For catalog address — HELENA T. DEVEREUX, 


Pace 21 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS _ ae. oa 
Academic, Health and 
Industrial Arts, Home Life, 
and Vocational Recreation 


and Athletics. 


Camp in Summer. 


Box R, BERWYN, PENNSYLVANIA 














FREER, SGIO0L 


for Girls of Retarded Deve 
Limited enroliment a intimate care. se = _ Boston. 
Miss Cora E. » 3% Park Circle, Artington 


STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 
A special school for backward girls. Individua) in- 
struction. Experienced teachers. appy home life. 
Healthful location. Out-door and water spo 30- 
acre estate, 
ALICE M. MYERS, Princi 
HAZEL G. rt Ass’t Principal HALIFAX, MASS. 


PERKINS sSigeh 








OF ADJUSTMENT 
For children requiring special training and education. 
Unsurpassed equipment on sixty-acre estate. Intimate 
home life. Experienced Staff. Medical direction. 

Franklin H. Perkins, M.D., Box 52, L . Mass. 


SOUND VIEW SCHOOL 


FOR BACKWARD CHILDREN 
Endivideel Instruction, Summer School in Maine, 
0 Prospect St., Portchester, New York, 
Tel. Portchester 1556M. 
The BANCROFT ‘School 
FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 
FORTY-SECOND YEAR 








EB. A. Pat OULSON 


~PARKSIDE HOME SCHOOL — 


A home school for the care and training of children 
retarded in development; also nervous children. Work 
adapted to bring out latent abilities. Special attention 
to speech defects. Marion Marsh, M.D., Principal. 
Dept. R, Musk Michi 


The Bristol-Nelson School 


for backward children. A rr private school for the 
care and training of children of slow mental development. 
Young children receive oral, attention. Ideal home sur- 
roundings. For full information and literature, address 
Mrs. C. Bristol-Neison Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

























HeEDL 


For Boys and Girls who re- 
quire more personal atten- 
tion and individual jn- 
struction than can be given 
in the regular schools. 
Mrs. R. B. ae Principal 
J. R. Hepuey, M. 

ent Physician 

GLENSIDE, Pa. 

(12 miles from Phila.) 


The Woods’ School 
FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


GIRLS u 
Booklet Box 166, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


Seberiverborn Sebol 


A Home School for Exceptional Children who need 
Special Care and Training. Country Home Location 
makes possible moderate rate. Sue 1. Schermerhorn, 

31 Colonial Place, R. F. D. 2, “Richmond, Va. 


The Stewart Home Training School 
A Health and Pleasure Resort and School for Nervous 
and Backward Children, on_a beautiful country estate 
in the famous Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. Seven 
buildings. Cottage plan. For illustrated catalog address— 
Dr. John P. Stewart, Box P, Frankfort, Ky. 


The Trowbridge Training School 


A home school for nervous and back- 
ward children. The Best in the West. 


E. Haydn Trowbridge. M.D. 
2829 Forest Avenue NSAS CITY, MO. 


SEGUIN § SCHOOL 


























For Children who 
One of the oldest and b — 7 -y~ & aod 
intimate home care. For ethustrated 
Mrs. M. Seguin, Box R, Orange, N. J. 








BUSINESS COLLEGES 





IDER COLLEGE 


Courses in Finance, Secretarial Sci- 
ence, baonegerial. General Business, 
Shorthand, igher Accountancy (C. P. 
A.) and Business Administration. Also 

Nor commercial course, with 
2,000 students annually. 









FINANCE & BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
STATE AUTHORIZED COLLEGE DEGREE IN 2 YEARS INSTEAD OF 4 















Same Credit Hours as in 4-year regular 
University course. Ex-Pres. Wilson, Van- 
derlip and Pershing chose Rider grad- 
nates. Co-ed. CATALOG of Director 
RIDER COLLEGE, TRENTON, N.J. 


















_ of Business Administration 


Two-Year Business Administration 

Course (university - grade) contains as 

-. many credit hours of instruction as usual 

university course of four years. One year 

Business Administration Course for Col- 
ites. 





lege gradua 
A ing Course ring for C. P. a. 
examinations. 
For young women: Executive Secretary 
ith Itural = and pk = it ti — 4 
with proper cult environment af jeasant living a 
tions. Enter any month. Send for 6lst PY car Book. 


Peirce School of Business Administration 
Pine Street, West of Broad, Phila. Pa. 


Eastman School of Business 0" 07° (224,60 


American Business College. Thoro training in every busi- 
ness pursuit. Accounting, Banking, Civil Service, Seore- 
tarial and Teachers’ courses, Both sexes. Has trained 
over 60,000 successful men. Open all year. Enter any 
week-day. Catalog. Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Box 646 Eastman 














WRITE THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
for School information. Be sure to state 
whether for boy or girl, age, location 
desired. Address Director, Department of 
Education, 33 W. 42nd St., New York City 








For school information address" the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAi 











Bryant & Stratton Business College 
69th year. Endorsed by 100,000 graduates. Special 
Secretarial Courses—prepare for the position higher 
up. Address principal for catalog. Bryast 

aess College, BOX R, 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Hl. 





Business 


Administration 


Training for young men of executive caliber. 
Courses: Business Administration; Sales- 


manship and Marketing; Accounting. 
HESE TWO-YEAR COURSES are of 
college grade becausein thesubjects cov- 

ered, the content is of the same grade as in 


the usual four-year college course, and the 
total number tend ~ hours is nearly equiv- 
alent. Burdett College places emphasis on 
actual practice features. Graduates ee suce 
cessful. Courses for young women: Secre- 
tarial; Normal. Founded 1879. 
Send for year book to 
I, L, Lindabury, V.- Pres., 18 Boylston St 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BOSTON 














ZINE, 38 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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_ MUSIC, ART, ORATORY, DRAMATIC ARTS AND DANCING _ 











Modern courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Organ,Theory, Public School Music, Orchestral 
Instruments, Dramatic Art and Dancing. 

Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees award- 
ed. SuperiorTeachers’ Training School. Eminent 
Faculty of 100. Master School for Artist Pupils. 


40th Annual S. 





CHICAGO'S FOREMOST SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Lectures, Recitals, Students’ Orchestra, 
School for Theatre Organ Playing. Thirty Free 
Sc ded. Excellent Dormitory Ac- 
commodations, Moderate Tuition Rates. Many 
free advantages. Send for free catalog and in- 
formation. John J. Hattstaedt, President. 











begins Sep 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 554 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Il. 


ber 10, 1925 

















Ps: Bush Conservatory: 


oP = Bf ov.% 678) 


a 


Faculty of 120. The Largest and Most Distin- 
guished American School Offering, Courses in 


OPERA 


EXPRESSION 


STAGE ARTS 
DANCING 


MUSIC 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees. 
Free Scholarships— Complete Symphony Orchestra 
Only conservatory in Chicago maintaining extensive dormitories for 


Fall term begins Sept. 14th. 


women and men students 
Dormitory reservations now. For illustrated 


catalog describing this great institution and its many advantages, address 


R. B. SCHWENKER, Redistrar, 839 North Dearborn St., CHICAGO 





OLUM BIA ciare OSBORNE REED, 
SGHOOL OF” 
opens September 14 


USIC cris 


PIANO, THEORY, VOICE, VIOLIN, VIOLONCELLO, NO 
MAL TRAINING’ PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC MeYRODS 


anaes season 


An accredited school. Certificates, diplomas and degrees by 
authority of the State of Illinois. Resident dormitory. Year 
Book free on requ: 


School of Music 





mbia 
Box R, 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 





Louisville Conservatory 
of Music 


Individual and class instruction in Piano, Organ, Harp, 


Voice, Violin, Dramatic Art, Orchestral Instruments and 
all Theoretical subjects. Many student and faculty 
recitals. Large student orchestras in connection. _Indi- 


vidual attention to needs. Public School Music Course 


leading to supervisor's certificate, accepted by State 
Boards of Education. 
Address: JNO. L. GRUBER, Vice-President 


242 w. Broadway _ Louisville, Ky. 





| LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


All branches of Music, Expression, Art. Enjoys the 
intellectual and social advantages of Lawrence College. 
Superior Public School Music Course. ~hoeene and 
poaress awarded. Dormitories. Catalogu 
Cart J. Waterman, Dean, Box R, Appleton, Wisconsin 


Oberlin Conservatory of Music 


All branches, advanced study. 35 specialist teachers. 
Courses lead to Mus. B. degree. Cultural and social life 
of Oberlin College. High School course | equivalent re- 
quired. Fall semester opens Sept. 15. Catalog. 

Oberlin Conservatory of Music, Oberlin, Ohio 
“of ELOCUTION 
The National Schoo and ORATORY 

The oldest chartered School of Expression in America. 
Degrees granted. Public § Speaking. Physical Training. 
English, Dramatic Art, ofessional and Finishing 
Course. Dosmitorien. For Catalog, address 0. C. SHOEMAKER, 
Prin., Pennsylvania jadelphia. —_—- 4010-12 Chestnut Street. 


Eastitete of Musical Art 


FRANK DamroscnH, Director. Endowed. All branches 
of music. Conducted only for students of real musical 
ability and serious purpose. Catalog on request. 
Dept. K, 120 Claremont Ave., Cor. 12nd St, New York 























Established 1874 
Francis L. York, M.A., Pres. 


n, Theo 
ork b 


Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Or, 
and Drawing, Oral Interpretation, etc. 
educational prine iples. 
ranch studios. 
eS? oad degrees conferr 
in the center of most cultural cavironment. 








Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-Pres, 
Finest Conservatory in the West 


Numerous Lectures, Goncerts and Recitals through- 
Excellent Dormitory Accommodatio 
any free advantages. We own —% own building, 


52nd year, begins September 14, 1925 
For detailed information address 
JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, Box 9, 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


DETROIT ‘CONSERVATORY OF Music | 


, Public School Music 
on best modern and 


. Teachers’ gertiostes 


jocated 





Front View Conservatory Bldg. | 








Concert Hall, Administration Building, Main Dormitory 
BeRTHA Baur, Director, 


For Catalogue address R. T. Howard, Registrar, Highland and Burnet Aves. and Oak St., 


port sai 


FOUNDED 1667 














Complete School of Music 


Faculty of noted artists. 
School of Opera. 


Orchestra and chorus— 
Drama. Public school music 
course accredited. Affiliated with University of 
Cincinnati. Degrees, Diplomas, Certificates. Ideal 
dormitory life on beautiful tem acre campus in the 
center of Cincinnati's music and art attractions. 


Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





The Red Book Magazine 


STAGE DANCING © 


TAYEX? WALTER BAN ER 


Formerly Dancing Master for 
Ziegfeld Follies, John Cort, Chas. 
Dillingham, Lee & J. J. Shubert, ear eat 
Geo. M. Cohan, others. Teacher MRk ce 
of Marilyn Miller, Fairbanks ¢e 

Twins, Florence Walton and hun- 
dreds of others. Booklet free. 
900 N. Y¥. Circle 8290 







7th Ave., 





> NED WAYBURN 


the man who developed Evelyn Law, Marilyn Mil- 
ler, Ann Pennington, Gilda ti ‘and hundreds 
of ‘other internationa: 


tare, offers 
Complete Courses 
in All Types of DANCING 
SPECIAL CLASSES FOR CHILDREN 
COMPLETE SUPERVISION OF AMATEUR PRODUCTIONS 
Art Booklet Y sent Sree on request 


WED WAYBURN STUDIOS OF STAGE DANCING, INC. 















1841 Broadway, ‘at Columbus Circle) New York City 


CHALIF SCHOOL ° DANCING 


LOUIS H. CHALIF, Principal. 
“1 admire your energy and work."”” ANNA PAVLOVA. 


Summer and Winter Course. C on request. 
163-165 WEST S7TH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


MODERN DANCING 
ravcnt FAY EVELYN 


meek” _# yr a poole. Lessons private. 


vening. 
900-7th Ave. orn 3 St ) é. v.c. Tel. Cmceie 7592 


ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI 


Founded in 1869, many pupils have won 
distinction as painters, sculptors, draughts- 
men and designers in all branches of art. 
Training prepares for commercial art 
with special course in lettering. Generous 
endowments keep tuition rates low. For 
catalogue address. 


* g. H. Gest, Eden Park, Cincinnati 








THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 28th 
DRAWING, PAINTING, ILLUSTRATION, SCU 
TURE, COMMERC RT, INTERIOR DECORA- 
TION, COSTUME, PRINTING ARTS, 
DRAMATIC ARTS AND TEACHER TRAINING. 
For the catalog address Raymond P. Ensign, Dean. 


THE ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, ILL 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART. 


Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
urses in 
Painting and Sculpture, 
Commercial Art, Teacher Training, 
Illustration, and Industrial Design. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 21, 1925. 
For illustrated ‘ca talog address 
CHARLOTTE R. PARTRIDGE, pa 
Dept. R. M., 438 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 























ZeCOMMERCIAL — 
ART SCHOOL 
“The Oldest Professional Art Sehool i in 1 America’ 


INDIVIDUAL RESS — STUDENT 
Dept. 7s9 Tie So. Michigan Sivd.. “Chicago, mm. 


The Art Students’ League ofNewy York 


Summer School 

Classes in Life Drawing and Painting, ty Still 
Life, Illustration, Gass and Antique. 

Address Box R, 215 W. 57th St.. New York City. 


ILLUSTRATION 
The New School of Design, Inc. 


1680 BROADWAY 248 BOYLSTON ST. 
New YorRK Boston 





NVESTIGATE only school of kind before deciding 
Address: — Sec., 2239 Broadway, N. Y. 


N.Y.School of I Fine and nd Applied Art 
FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, SEPTEMBER 
Professional Interior beet, a and Costume Design, 
Poster Advertising Teachers’ Training. - Messen Bo Research, ete. 





The Corcoran School of Art 
Washington, D. C. 
Edmund C. Tarbell, Principal 
For School Prospectus apply to Secretary 


The Maryland Institute 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Departments in Fine Art, 
Sculpture, Teacher i: 
Drawing. Catalog on re 





CENTENNIAL YEAR 
Normal Art, Industrial Art. 
Mechanical 


Architecture, 





uest. 
Address y tony Bement, Director. 




















The Red Book Magazine 


MUSIC, ORATORY. ART, DRAMATIC ARTS AND DANCING ~ 











Teachers’ Lyceum, Dramatic ii 
and Personal Culture Courses. if 
Private instruction with each Wilh 
course. Advanced courses in Eng- | 
lish. Graduates eligible to teach i] 










| 

in New York State Public Schools. | 
Degrees. Gymnasium, Theatre, | 
Dormitories. } 
| 

| 


Chautauqua and Lyceum Gourese 
under direction of Edward Am- 
herst Ott, for past twenty-five 
years associated with Redpath 
Lyceum Bureau. One, two and 
three year courses. Fall Term Hi] 
opens September 24th. Catalog. | 


115 De Witt Park. Ithaca.N.Y. - 
COOGeOGeOeOooOe Geo GrOm 
AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
America’s Leading Institution for Dra- 
matic and Expressional Art and Training 


Prepares and equips for 
Acting 




















Teaching Directing 
Develops Poise and Power 
for use in any Vocation in Life 
NEW FALL CLASS BEGINS OCT. 26 
Extension Dramatic Courses in Co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Free Catalog describing all Courses from 
Room 177-H CARNEGIE HALL, New York 
O9O9O9O 9 QI OO SI OOOO 
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Esr. 


George W. Chadwick 
Director 


. 


Located in the Music Center of America 

It affords pupils the environment 
and atmosphere so necessary to 
a musical education. Its com- 
plete organization and splendid 
equipment offer exceptional fa- 
cilities for students. 

Dormitories for women students. 


Complete Curriculum 
Courses in every branch of Mu- 
sic, applied and theoretical. 
Owing to the Practical Training 


In our Normal Department, 
graduates are much in demand 
as teachers. 


ew [ngland 


CoNSERVATOR 
OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, 


Degrees of Bachelor of Music and Bachelor of School Music Granted 
Address Ralph L. Flanders, General Manager 


1867 


Y 


Year Opens 
September 17, 1925 
MASS. 


The Free Privileges 
Of lectures, concerts and recitals, 
the opportunities of ensemble 
practice and appearing before 
audiences, and the daily associa- 
tions are invaluable advantages 
to the music student. 


A Complete Orchestra 
Offers advanced pupils in piano- 
forte, voice, organ and violin ex- 
perience in rehearsal and public 
appearance with orchestral ac- 
companiment. 


Dramatic Department 
Practical training in acting. 








[THACA (CON SERVATORY 


of 
taught. School of Opera, Andreas 


Dippel. director. Master Courses MUSIC 


with world-famous artists. Degrees. Twelve 
buildings. including Dormitories, Auditorium, 
Gymnasium, Studio and Administration Build- 
ings. Year Book. Two, three and four year 
courses. Fall 
Term, Sep- 
tember 24th. 
No. 15 De- 
S witt Park, 
Ithaca, N. Y- 


nee re 


STAGE DANCING 
DIRECTORS | singing Fine Arts and Photopiay. 
Alan Dale 
Wm. A. Brady Go. 


Registered with N. Y. State Board of 
Regents. All branches of music 














QF 


X THE 





Developing 


nalil poise 
. A viene Art Theatre and Student Stock 
appearai.ces while learnin 


enry Miller and careers stressed. Pupils rette 
Gir John M. farlor, Mary Pickford, Eleanor Painter. Annett 
He lartin- quar be J. Arnold, E ly, Fred and Adele 
vorand Astaire. fh elyn Las ary Nash, 
J. J. Shubert Sia Gea a blesdale, 
Marguerite Clark Vivian ‘Aitor.{ G oul Bishop: ms Baothers, 
Rose Coghlan 


Supervie: isors of Music 


Training Courses approved by State pen Dept.. 
at Ithaca Institution of Public School Music, associated 
with the Ithaca Conservatory of Music. Private Instruc- 
tion in Voice and Piano included in course. Degrees. Dor- 
mitories—Gymnasium—Auditorium—Chorus and Orches- 
tra. Opportunities for Practice Teaching—Regular Faculty 
and Student Recitals. Special Teachers of Wide Experience 
and Reputation. Fall Term begins September 24th. For 
catalog, address ALBERT EDMUND BROWN, Dean, 


____ 345 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


~ LELAND POWERS SCHOOL — 
OF THE SPOKEN WORD 


Distinguished for the success of its graduates. 


For catalog address 
THE DIRECTOR, Upper Fenway, Mass. 
Emerson College of Oratory 
Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 
Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 46th 
year. — granted. Address 
Harry Seymour Ross, Dean 
Huntington Chambers, Boston 




















ey 


Write The Red Book Magazine for | 
School information. Be sure to 
state whether for boy or girl, age, | 
location desired. Address Director, | 
Department of Education. 


33 West 42nd Street New York City 
| 




















essential for any vocation | 





CONWAY sino sano 
BAND SCHOOL 
Prepares for Leadership in Community, School and 
Professional Bands. Private Instruction on _ two 
instruments; Teachers of national renown; Conduct- 
ing and Band Arrangements; Daily Band ‘Rehearsals 
under Dean Conway; rge Symphony Orchestra. 
Large Band Library. Degrees. Dormitories. Gym 
nasium. Under personal direction of the famous 
band leader, Patrick Conway. Catalog. 

615 De Witt Park, Ith New York 






















Two-year Normal Course giving complete 
training in all phases of physical education. 
Co-educational. Exceptional opportunities open 
to graduates in high salaried positions. Free 
graduate placing bureau. Magnificent equip- 
ment. Swimming pool, gymnasium, dancing 
auditorium, tennis. Dormitory for women. 
Fall term opens September 14, 1925 
Spring term opens February 2, 1926 





AMERICAN PHYSICAL 
COLLEGE f Way EDUCATEN 


Dept. R-8, 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 











Physical Education, Recreation, 
* child welfare and playground work, 
Social Work given by the School of Social Work 
and the College of William & Mary. Dormitory. Ex- 
penses very moderate. meen. Se rk =e ~~ ual Work. 
Virginia, Richmond Principal 


“a — wa a Ph ysical 


The Sargent School Sesettee 


Founded 1881 by Dr. D. A. Sargent 
Booklet on request 


L. W. SARGENT, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


POSSE-NISSEN SCHOOL 


of Physical Education for women. 35th year. 3 year 
regular course. One year special in medical gymnastics 
and massage. Playground work. Intensive summer 
courses and camp. Dormitories. Apply to Secretary, 
779 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE ITHACA SCHOOL 
of Physical Education 
Dr. ALBERT H. SHARPE, Dean 


Graduates eligible to 
teach anywhere in U. S. 
Degrees. Normal Course, 
including Athletic 

ing, 3 years. Large 

Faculty, including ‘‘Jack’’ Moak- 

ley, head coach of 1920 Olympic 

team. Opportunities for prac- 

tice teaching and observation 

of Games, Co-educational. Ath- 

jetic Field. Gymnasium. Dormi- 

tories. — in demand. 

Fall Term opens Sept. oad ‘orcatalog. 



























School « te Theatre 
RESHOLD PLAYE 
DIRECTORS 
CLARE TREE MAJOR GEORGE ARLISS 
WALTER HAMPDEN ELSIE FERGUSON 
RACHEL CROTHERS FRANK pete 


Six months’ stock befor duation. 
Dancing. we voice development, pantomime. 

playwriting, Fall term opens 
October 5th 


For catalog address, ‘“The Director’ 




























Princess THEATRE, 104 W. 39th St.,. NEW YORK CITY 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


of Physical Fducation 
For Women 

Two Year Normal Course for Directors of 

Physical Education, Playground Supervisors, 

Dancing Teachers and Swimming Instructors. 

Graduates from accredited High Schools ad- 

mitted without examination. 

Strong Faculty of experienced men and women. 

Fine Dormitories for non-resident students. 

22nd Year Opens September 21, 1925 

For catalog and book of views address, 


Frances Musselman, Principal, Box 28, 
5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, IIL 


Arnold College— 


FOR HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Three-year Degree Course 


NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS 
Two-year Diploma Course 


Strong faculty. Complete indoor equipment and 
outdoor facilities including camp. Appointment 
Bureau, successful in placing graduates. 


1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Connecticut 








PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Broad field for young women. offering attractive 
positions. Qualified directors of 
physical training in big demand. 
Three-year diploma course and 
four-year B.S. course, both includ- 
ing summer course in camp activi- 
ties, with training in all forms of 
physical exercise, recreation and 
health education. School affiliated 
with famous Battle Creek Sanita- 
rium—superb equipment and fac- 
ulty of specialists. Excellent op- 
portunity for individual physical 
development. For illustrated cat- 
alog, address Registrar. 


KELLOGG SCHOOL 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Battie Creek College 











Box 252, Battle Creek, Michigan 











215 Dewitt Park, ithae: . ¥. 








For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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FROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 





The Red Book Magazine 





lementary &> 
Kinder, ta 


[ON 


E 


EDUCATIC 


Fine professional training in most 
recent developments in elemen- 
tary and kindergarten work cov- 
ering every phase of child life from 
infancy to twelve years. 


Strong cultural courses. 
Practical experience in teaching. 


High official rating, and endorsements by 
educators, civic and community leaders. 


Fine social spirit and goodfellowship in 
eight dormitories. 
Enthusiastic student body of 500. 
Continuous growth based upon the demand 
for its graduates during 39 years. 
High school | graduates from accredited 
schools ex 
Two and three year diplomas, four year 
gree. 
Accredited, a Non-Profit Institution 
For Catalogue, Book of Views and 
Graduate Roster, address: 


President Edna Dean Baker 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
and ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 


Box 92, 2944 Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Kindergarten Training 
Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
A KINDERGARTEN NORMAL COLLEGE 


Overlooks oe aeen 
inde: 
Three Depts. | Rit Primary 
Fine Equipment. Contral Location. Accredited. Dor- 
mitory nearlake. 29th year. Opens Sept. 21. Write 


pa 1, 616-22 South Michigan Boulevard, 


OBERLIN KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY T TRAINING SCHOOL 


Accredited. Two-year course. ‘a for Kindergarten and 
Primary Teaching. Practice Teaching. Admission to dormitories 
in order of application. For catalog address 

Miss Rose R. Dean, 1235 Elm St. 


Harriette Melissa Mills 
Kindergarten-Primary 1 Training School 


niversity Credit. Students enrolled for } sete and February. 
Ixceptional —~  . facilities. 


e@ Melissa Mills, 
Four R. 63 Fitth Avenue, New’ York, fore Rey. 


The Fannie A. Smith 
Rindergarten Training School 








Our graduates in great demand. Intensive courses in theory and 
practice. pueaes oO} per ceaity for practical work. Grounds for 
athletics and o tdoor life Catalo; 

FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal, 1128 Iranistan Avenue, Bridgepart, Conn. Conn. 


Miss Illman’s Training School 
for Kindergarten and Primary Teachers 


Junior, senior and ge courses. Home-like residence. 
T. ILLMAN, Principal 
Box R 4000 Pine Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








Perry Kindergarten Normal School 
Founded 1898 by Annie Moseley Perry. Thorough a 
ing for kindergarten, primary and playground 

Enroll now for 1926. Send for booklet, ‘Train ~y rene 
dren.”’ Harriot Hamblen Jones, Principal, 25 Hunting- 
ton Ave., Room 318, Boston, Mass. 


Columbia Kindergarten Normal Schoo! 


Two Year Course 
SARA K. LIPPINCOTT, Principal 
Address The Westmoreland, Washington, D. C. 


System 
R ae Colleges 


eautyculture is work women 
just naturallylove to do,and 
it pays well. Home-like accommo- 
dations procured during a short 
practical MOLER course. Write 
nearest Branch for Booklet R 
























Two Years’ Engineering Course 


Electrical 
Rich in higher mathematics, 
mechanical drawing and field work. Planned for those short in time and money, 
Courses distinguished alike for what is 


Civil Mechanical 
Compact courses of essentials. 


T 


but strong in purpose. 
embraced and what is omitted. Adapted to 


Modern laboratories, apparatus, 


school education. 
Expenses low. 


be sure to write. 








TECHNIC 


{22nd YEAR J COLLEGE 


Intensely practical training in Drafting and Engi- 
neering—civil, mechanical, electric a, structural 
—Architecture. 2 year Diploma; 3 year B.S. Degree; 
special short courses. Courses adapted to your needs. 

‘o time wasted. Instructors are experts. Our gradu- 
ates are in constant demand. Opportunities for part- 
time work while studying. Day and evening classes. 
Athletics. Enter any time. Low tuition—easy terms. 





Write for 52-page illustrated Blue Book, describing op- 


aduates. Chicago Technical 


portunities open to our 
ech. Building, Chicago, Ill. 


College, K-16 Chicago 


11 practicar, personal training. Mo books or useless theory. 
Pour —~-, t need education or ayn Earn me ou learn. 


$200 a eck 
_ Pig FREE Rook of 151 
cial FREE Courses. 


Guuatean course in 3 months. 
photos. Asad about 2 Big 
Sbo-70° 


electrical 
1 


Home Economics 


Positions always open for graduates of our courses 
for Dietitians and Teachers; both fields offer ex- 
cellent opportunities to ambitious young women, 
Two-year diploma course and four-year B.S. course, 
School affiliated with famous Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium. Unexcelled laboratory facilities and unu- 
sual opportunity for practical experience. Insp’ 
college atmosphere; tuition and all poe m 
erate. For illustrated catalog address Registrar. 
School of Home Economics, Battle Creek College 

Box 353, Battle Creek, Michigan 











Engineers with Practical Experience desiring a Degree 
No Entrance Examination or High School Diploma Required 


Indispensable preliminary work provided for students with only elementary 
library. 
For catalog address 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING, Box R-8, Angola, Ind. 









With Diploma 
and Degree 


Chemical 
higher science, 












If interested, 


The New York Electrical cal School 





om complete training’ by 7 acta practice ractice. You get the knack 

“HOW’"’ and the seid ot HY’’ and the best business 
an used in the World of Riectrical ‘Activity. This school 
is the pioneer of the * Doi method. When you 


yee completed this o ourse 7: you Pe lh be fully qualified to handle 
ALL branches of ical industry. Equipment unequalle 

and up-to-the- EB No preparation needed. m can etest t 

to learn on any day of any week throughout the whole year. 


Send for catalogue. 
37 W. 17th Street New York City 





Become a PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Earn up to $250 a week 
We qualify you quickly for splendid paying 
itions or for e business of your own 
otion Picture, Commercial, Portraiture, 
lews-Photography. Motion Picture or 
ofessional View CAMERA FREE. 
Illustrated Booklet ex, pistes Ly? 8 great opportunities in this fas- 
cinating profession. nd for it N oe 












RAPHY 
36th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


"LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY! 


Earn $200 to $500 monthly. Or start your own business. 
Photography and Photo-Engraving taught by largest col- 
lege * _ 5 = world. Established 1893. Big de- 
mand es. Write for free book. 

iitinois, College “ot Photography, Box 685, Effingham, Ill. 


Earn $2500 To $10,000 A Year 


in America’s 4th Largest Industry. 
Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, are 
erying for trained men and 
women. Let us show you how 
you can qualify— past expe- 
rience unnecessary. We put 


youin touch with positions. Big 
pay, coscinating, work, quick 
rite forFREE 


f) advancement 
1 
4+ Book‘ YourBig Opportunity.” 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Ha! v-198 WASHINGTON I. C, 





New York School of (\17th year) roy a. — 


PHYSIO- THERAPY Gym Blectro-and itydro: 


Swedish Faculty. Unequaled hospital — Duaines and 
lucrative profession enjoying Government recognition. Address 


CARL S. HALL, Director. Grand Central Terminal. New York City 


COURSE IN PHYSIOTHERAPY 

BER na. 1925 - JUNE 1, 1926. An fn Sale De Months’ Thorough 
I eliotherany “BEcient scopsreaniy for Cilnical and Be Bed- aide 
Circulars on Request. 


te Board E — oy 
|} ___ Infirmary for Nervous © 








Diseases, 17th & Summer | coe 





Scientific System 
one in your town? 
dressing, 
course, 











NURSES AND COLLEGE GRADUATES 


would do well to yma | Shops featuring the MADAME HUDSON 

Marcel Waving, Water Waving, Shampooing, Hair- 
Manicuring and all branches of the work included in the 
Salesmanship and Shop Management a feature. Terms easy. 
Write for Catalog Edition R. 


The Madame Hudson School of Besuty Cathwe, & Auburn, N.Y. 


p Treatment and Muscle Lifting. Is there 








SCHOOLS OF NURSING | 


NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOL 


Preparation for woman's noblest profession 
in one of the country’s greatest hospitals. 
Close affiliation with Bellevue Hospital ampli- 
fies our exceptional equipment and instruc- 
tion, 


30 months’ course. Maintenance and liberal 


t 


insuring broadest possible experience. | 


allowance while learning. Vacations. One year | 


high school voumared., Ages 18-35. For booklet 
address Miss Mildred Constantine, Director of 
Nurses, 300 Gun Hill Road, New York City. 


MONTEFIORE HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL ‘¢ OF * NURSING,’ Registered i in 


Penna. andN 
nnsylvania jal, Mental & Nervous 
3-years course inciod ne 18 months in affiliated genera! hospitals for 





a dical, Sui Pedia' i. Pdstetric and Contagious Service—aiso, 
2-months Public | Health N High 
School education req’ sired For full full “po write 


Director of Nursing. 


The Staten island "Hospital, vital, New Y York 


Offers a complete course in nursing in medicine, surgery. 
maternity, children’s and contagious diseases. Attractive 
nurses’ ly raed nine hours per day; compensation from 
start. Addre 

Superintendent, Staten Island Hospital, New York. N. Y. 


Yonkers Homeopathic Hospital $r20'y 
2%-year course in general nursing with special training 
in nursing of children—good instruction, ideal home. 
Apply for povtenSer class now 
Ho scgethe Hospital and Maternity 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


—— 


TERNITY | 





YALE UNIVERSITY 3 SCHOOL 0 OF ! F NURSING 


The facilities for 





Offers a twenty-eight * co . 
instruction include the Yale School of Medicine, the Gradua: 
the New Haven ital University Clinic, and the New Haven 
Visiting N ice. limited num be 
available for students who present ced educational q “ 
tions. Full inf ition obtained th: b the pean. ALE 
ScHOOL OF NURSING, 330 Street, New Haven, Conn. 
SCHOOL OF NURSING, registered, 

and six mon 


Satek Gone Any Sur: 
tints Srmation may obtained 
he Directress. of _ i Sw redish Hospital . 
Rogers Ave. and Sterling P!. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


‘STUDY NURSING 


Join September ines Accredited school. 
—— allowance. One yearof High School 


CHRIST HOSPITAL SCHOOL e NURSING 
JERSEY CITY, N. 

















SCHOOL OF - NURSING—— 


Resistered a by State of Illinois. New, modern, 

‘nurses’ Maintenance monthly allow- 

_ eradostes ony Send for free Book of Facts. 
Se 


ott 
ss We hool of Nursing 


Dept. R. yrasnineron seb SNe Sd Chicane w. 














MISCELLANEOUS SCHOOLS CONTINUED ON PAGE 149 __ 
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N every city 
in the world 
Melachrinos set 
the standard of 
cigarette quality. 








fe] M. MELACHRINO & CO. a) | 
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RITA ROYCE 
in “Ziegfeld Follies” 
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VIRGINIA VALLI 
Film Star 
Ohetgeasd by Edwin Bower Hesser, Los ye Aagaine 




















CLAIRE WINDSOR 
Film Star 
Photograph by Edwin Bower Hesser, Los Angeles 
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ALMA RUBENS 
Film Star 
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~Miraclé Workers 


By Angelo Patri 
Decoration by Franklin Booth, 


MAN is what he does. His work is his life. Most of us never truly live, 

because we are so afraid to die. We are forever wishing ourselves forward 
and forever retreating to the safety of certainty. We spend our days furtively, one 
eye on the familiar path, the other on the alluring and dangerous trail that leads 
over the brim of the world to that delightful place where wonders are usual and 
miracles not rare. Like Alice in Wonderland we nibble on courage until we rise 
to towering heights—we can almost see over the edge; then, aghast at our own 
shadow, we hastily gulp down a morsel of fear and shrink to familiar and com- 
fortable littleness. 


It takes courage to live and to do a day’s work. It takes more courage to stretch 
the day’s work out beyond ourselves until it carries us into an open field where 
there are no guideposts and no trails, nothing but a waiting silence. We are alone 
with our work in our hands, and our spirits groping off in the infinite. If we take 
another nibble of courage and choke down the panic and push the job ahead of us, 
we shall see a miracle and set up a new landmark. 


Why not? Miracles have happened and will happen again. Once a wellspring 
gushed from a rock in the desert; once the sea stood back while a people marched 
over dry-shod; once a pillar of fire led the way by night through the wilderness. 
All things are possible to the high-spirited. Washington crossed the ice-jammed 
river and took Trenton. Kasson and his good dog Balto reached Nome with the 
precious serum. Méiracles are wrought every day. 


They who cross the line of safety to go in search of miracles will surely meet 
them. They are wrought in moments of grave peril, in the time of extremity when 
the brave soul has staked all it is and has been or hopes to be, on the venture. It 
is then that the rock opens and the spring gushes forth. Why not for you? 


You are in yourself a miracle. You do not know where you came from nor 
where you are going. You do not know when you are going nor how you are to 
go. It is certain that you came into this world and that, one day, you will go from 
it. But not yet, if you will it so. Not until you have really lived your minute and 
seen your miracle work. 


Why so fearful? The great divides of life are marked by the breadth of a hair. 
Comedy merges into tragedy, and smiles put rainbows in our tears. Doubt trembles 
on the lips of faith, and Death and Life are shadowy sisters whose faces we have 
never seen fairly. It may be that in guarding the passage of our fears we are 
blocking our own path toward the very thing we crave. 


Then at least we can live bravely. We can take our work in our hands and go 
on, on past the barriers, for beyond them miracles begin. We can dare and we can 
adventure, for we know that here is neither beginning nor end, nothing but a 
promise, a hope and a wondrous miracle. 
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“You 


by Bag ar A.Guest 
Pier a by Arthur E Becher 


You are the fellow that has to decide 
Whether you'll do it or toss it aside. 

You are the fellow who makes up your mind 
Whether you'll lead or will linger behind— 
Whether you'll try for the goal that’s afar 
Or be contented to stay where you are. 

Take it or leave it. Here’s something to do! 
Just think it over. It’s all up to you! 


What do you wish? To be known as a shirk, 
Known as a good man who's willing to work, 
Scorned for a loafer or praised by your chief, 
Rich man or poor man or beggar or thief? 
Eager or earnest or dull through the day, 
Honest or crooked? It’s you who must say! 
You must decide in the face of the test 
Whether you'll shirk it or give it your best. 


Nobody here will compel you to rise; 

No one will force you to open your eyes; 

No one will answer for you yes or no, 
Whether to stay there or whether to go. 

Life is a game, but it’s you who must say, 
Whether as cheat or as sportsman you'll play. 
Fate may betray you, but you settle first 
Whether to live to your best or your worst. 


So whatever it is you are wanting to be, 
Remember, to fashion the choice you are free. 
Kindly or selfish, or gentle or strong, 

Keeping the right way or taking the wrong, 
Careless of honor or guarding your pride, 

All these are questions which you must decide. 
Yours the selection, whichever you do; 

The thing men call character’s all up to you! 
































































POUDRE COMPACT 
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( e Lf he SULTEME COTY Face Powder 
ws exguesile texture and wdteal 52g 
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oJ! the World 
loves Natural “Beauty 





You can gain it in this simple way... it has brought 


the enticement of a fresh, 


Cen is one beauty standard upon 

which everyone agrees. That is 
natural beauty, a skin which depends 
neither upon lights nor shadows for 
its allure, nor upon artificial means 
for its charm. 

More and more, every day, the 
world is turning to the natural type 
of girl... fresh, charming, and above 
all things, real, she attracts by being 
wholesome. Sweet and lovely, hers 
is the type that women envy, and 
men paint in mental pictures as their 
wives. 

Yet that beauty is the simplest of 
all to attain. No costly beauty treat- 
ments— simply common sense, daily 
care with soothing olive and palm 
oils as combined in Palmolive. 


Try this—see what a difference 


it will make 


Use powder and rouge if you wish. 
But never leave them on over night. 
They clog the pores, often enlarge 
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clear skin to thousands. 


them. Blackheads and disfigure- 
ments often follow. They must be 
washed away. 

Wash your face gently with sooth- 
ing Palmolive. Then massage it softly 
into the skin. Rinse thoroughly. 
Then repeat both washing and rins- 
ing. If your skin is inclined to be dry, 
apply a touch of good cold cream— 
that is all. Do this regularly, and 
particularly in the evening. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the 
treatment given above. Do not think 
any green soap, or represented as of 
palm and olive oils, is the same as 
Palmolive. Palmolive is a skin emol- 
lient in soap form. 

And it costs but 10c the cake! 
so little that millions let it do for 
their bodies what it does for their 
faces. Obtain a cake today. Then 
note what an amazing difference one 
week makes. 


(Del. Corp.), Chicago, Illinois 


Palmolive Soap is untouched 
by human hands until you 
break the wrapper—it is never 
sold unwrapped 
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Soap from Trees 


The only oils in Palmolive 
Soap are the priceless beauty 
oils from these three trees— 
and noother fatswhatsoever. 

That is why Palmolive 
Soap is the natural color that 
it is—for palm and olive oils, 
nothing else, give Palmolive 
its green color! 

The only secret to Palmolive 
is its exclusive blend — an 
that is one of the world’s 
priceless beauty secrets. 
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A COMMON-SENSE EDITORIAL 


BARTON 


By BRUCE 








“Everything's Quiet’ 


Aa gentleman who was 
enjoying a brief vacation in Ber- 
muda received this telegram from his of- 
fice: 

“Everything quiet here; better stay 
another week.” 

Within an hour he was on the boat 
bound for home. 

“If they had wired me that they were 
in trouble, I might have told them to 
use their best judgment, and stayed on,” 
he said in explanation. “But when 
everything’s quiet—that’s the only time 
I worry.” 

John M. Patterson, who founded the 
National Cash Register Company, oper- 
ated on the same printiple. He was 
amazingly cool in times of distress. But 
when business was prosperous, and or- 
ders rolling in, and everybody felt like 
taking things easy—then look out. 

“It’s the sunny day that brings out the 
adder,” he would say; and that remark 
was invariably the signal for a general 
shake-up. 

His only fear was complacency, which 
is the lazy habit of taking things for 
granted. 

Nothing but death can be taken for 
granted. If you want an impressive re- 
minder of that truth, go down to the 
river in New York and see the ferry- 
boats rotting at their docks. Only a few 


years ago the ferries were the gilt-edged 
investment of the most conservative 
New Yorkers. Bank presidents put the 
funds of widows and orphans into them. 
For surely New York and Brooklyn 
would stand there on either side of the 
river forever, and people must get across. 
Nothing could happen to the ferries. 


But the bridges happened, and then 
the tunnels. 

Immediately after the war I was ask- 
ing Henry Ford for his views about the 
business future. “I don’t know,” he 
said. “Nobody knows; but I can tell 
you this—it will be different. Only one 
thing is sure in this world, and that is 
change.” 


Men whose mental being is attuned 
to change, who keep themselves in a 
mood of alert expectancy, and who 
manage to guess right more than half 
the time, are the ones who do the big- 
gest things and make the biggest money. 
But the world goes hard with those 
who have no desire except to keep 
everything quiet. 

“Why alter things?” one of the French 
courtiers demanded petulantly. “We 
are very comfortable.” 

A few weeks later his comfortable 
mind suffered a considerable jar. The 
French Revolution started, and they 
chopped off his head. 
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‘To week- ending males 


THERE may be men who enjoy 
diving for soap in a tub like picka- 
ninnies after an elusive penny; but 
the week-ending bather who desires 
to approach the office force on Mon- 
day morning with the clear and 
compelling glance of a Big Execu- 
tive will prefer Ivory because it floats. 


The matter of lather is also im- 
portant. Unless derived from Ivory, 
lather may mean anything from the 
square-root of minus one bubble, 
to a collection of oleaginous material 
requiring a patent skin scraper for 
its removal. 


If a week-end guest enters the 
breakfast room with a frown power- 
ful enough to crack an empty coffee- 
Cup at twenty paces, you may rightly 
suspect that he has found the wrong 
soap in his bathroom. An Ivory 
bath wouldhave prevented thefrown 
and protected the cup. 


Indeed, it is coming to be ac- 
knowledged as a scientific fact that 
Ivory bathers are the most durable 
and pleasant-tempered week-enders 
in the world. 
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IVORY SOAP 


99*¥., % PURE IT FLOATS 


1O week-end hostesses: Guest 

Ivory is not a guest cake merely, 
but when applied to guests, it is known 
to produce a gentle tolerance of ace- 
trumping. 





Copyright 1925, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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Flaming Monte Carlo! 


The world’s loveliest 
garden, yet one whose 
blossoms of hope on- 
ly too often turn to 
weeds of desolation 
and despair. You be- 
come part of its hec- 
tic life in this latest 
story by America’s 
most distinguished 


and most highly 
honored novelist. 


Illustrated by hf a 
C. D. Williams iz. 
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By 


ppaceeseee Lorinc G. Hrspart, of Purewater University, Clio, 
N. Y., settled himself in the corner of his compartment in the 
Marseilles-Ventimiglia express, drew his velvet ear-muffs from his 
pocket, slipped them over his ears, and began to think. 

It was nearly three weeks since he had been able to indulge 
undisturbed in this enchanting operation. On the steamer which 
had brought him from Boston to Marseilles considerable op- 
portunity had in truth been afforded him, for though he had 
instantly discovered his fellow-passengers to be insinuating and 
pervasive, an extremely rough passage had soon reduced them to 
inoffensiveness. Unluckily the same cause had in like manner 
affected the Professor; and when the ship approached calmer 
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she said 
briskly. “You wouldn't 
need earmufis if you 
were. You don't want to 
be bothered—that’s all.” 


“Deaf? Oh, no,” 


waters, and he began to revive, the others revived also, and pro- 
ceeded to pervade, to insinuate and even to multiply—since a 
lady gave birth to twins as they entered the Mediterranean. 

As for the tumultuous twenty-four hours since his landing, the 
Professor preferred not to include them in his retrospect. It 
was enough that they were over. “All I want is quiet,” he had 
said to the doctors who, after his alarming attack of influenza, 
followed by bronchial pneumonia, had ordered an immediate de- 
parture for warmer climes; and they had thrust him onto an ex- 
cursion-steamer jammed with noisy sightseers, and shipped him 
to a port whither all the rest of the world appeared to be bound 
at the same moment! His own fault, perhaps? Well—he never 
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could plan or decide in 
a hurry, and when, still 
shaken by illness, he had 
suddenly been told that 
he must spen d_ six 
months in a mild cli- 
mate, and been faced 
with the alternatives of 
southern California or 
southern France, he had 
chosen the latter because 
it meant a more com- 
plete escape from pro- 
fessional associations and 
the terror of meeting 
people one knew. As 
far as climate went, he 
understood the chances 
to be equal; and all he 
wanted was to recover 
from _ his pulmonary 
trouble and employ his 
enforced leisure in writ- 
ing a refutation of Ein- 
stein’s newly published 
Theory of Relativity. 

Once he had decided 
on the south of France, 
there remained the dif- 
ficulty of finding, in that 
populous region, a spot 
quiet enough for such an 
undertaking; but after 
much anxious consulta- 
tion with colleagues who 
shared his dread of 
noise and of promiscu- 
ous human intercourse, 
he had decided on a se- 
cluded pension high up 
in the hills between 
Monte Carlo and Men- 
tone. In this favored spot, he was assured, no dogs barked, cocks 
crew or cats courted. There were no waterfalls, or other sonorous 
natural phenomena, and it was utterly impossible for a motor (even 
with its muffler knocked off) to ascend the precipitous lane which 
led to the pension. If, in short, it were possible to refute Einstein’s 
theory, it was in just such a place, and there only, that the feat 
might conceivably be accomplished. 

Once settled in the train, the Professor breathed more freely. 
Most of his fellow-passengers had stayed on the ship, which was 
carrying them on to swarm over a succession of other places as 
he had just left them swarming over Marseilles. The train he 
got into was not very crowded, and should other travelers enter 
the compartment, his ear-muffs would secure him from interrup- 
tion. At last he could revert to the absorbing thought of the 
book he was planning, could plunge into it like a diver into the 
ocean. He drew a deep breath and plunged 

Certainly the compartment had been empty when the train left 
Marseilles—he was sure of that; but he seemed to remember 
now that a man had got in at a later station, though he couldn't 
have said where or when; for, once he began to think, time 
vanished from him as utterly as space. 

He became conscious of the intruding presence only from the 
smell of tobacco gradually insinuating itself into his nostrils. 
Very gradually; for when the Professor had withdrawn into his 
inner stronghold of Pure Reason, and pulled up the ladder, it 
was not easy for any appeal to reach him through the channel 
of the senses. Not that these were defective in him. Far from 

he could smell and see, taste and hear, with any man alive; 
but for many years past he had refrained from exercising these 
faculties except in so far as they conduced to the maintenance 
of life and security. He would have preferred that the world 
should contain nothing to see, nothing to smell, nothing to hear; 
and by negativing persistently every superfluous hint of his visual, 
auditive or olfactory organs, he had sheathed himself in a gen- 
eral impenetrability of which the ear-muffs were merely a re- 
stricted symbol. 
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His noticing the whiff of tobacco was an accident, a symptom 
of his still disorganized state; he put the smell resolutely from 
him, registered, “A man opposite,” and plunged again into the 
abyss of the Abstract. 
an hour later, he fancied—the train stopped with 
a jerk which flung him abruptly out of his corner. His mental 
balance was disturbed, and for one irritating instant his gaze 
unwillingly rested on silver groves, purple promontories and a 
blue sea. “Ugh—scenery!” he muttered; and with a renewed 
effort of the will he dropped his mental curtain between that incon- 
sequent jumble of phenomena and the absolutely featureless area 
in which the pure intellect thrones. The incident had brought 
back the smell of his neighbor’s cigarette; but the Professor 
sternly excluded that also, and the train moved on. ; 

Professor Hibbart was in truth a man of passionately ‘excitable 
nature: no one was ever, by temperament, less adapted to the 
lofty intellectual labors in which his mind delighted. He asked 
only to live in the empyrean; but he was perpetually being 
dragged back to earth by the pity, wrath or contempt excited in 
him by the slipshod course of human affairs. There were only two 
objects on which he flattered himself he could always look with 
a perfectly unseeing eye; and these were a romantic landscape 
and a pretty woman. And he was not absolutely sure about the 
landscape. 

Suddenly a touch, soft yet peremptory, was laid on his arm 
Looking down, he beheld a gloved hand; looking up, he saw that 
the man opposite him was a woman. 

To this awkward discovery he was still prepared to oppose 
the blank wall of the most complete imperception. But a sharp 
pinch proved that the lady who had taken hold of his arm had 
done so with the fixed determination to attract his attention, at the 
cost of whatever pain or inconvenience to himself. As she ap- 
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At a late hour, when 
the Professor had be 
come the center of a 
crowd of fascinated 
observers, it suddenly 
came back to him 
that a woman had 
given him that original 
hundred-frane note 


peared also to be saying something—probably asking if the next 
station were the one at which she ought to get out—he formed 
with soundless lips the word “Deaf,’ and pointed to his ears. 
The lady’s reply was to release his wrist, and with her free hand 
flick off an ear-muff. 

“Deaf? Oh, no,” she said briskly, in fluent but exotic English. 
“You wouldn’t need ear-muffs if you were. You don’t want to 
be bothered—that’s all. I know the trick; you got it out of 
Herbert Spencer!” 

The assault had nearly disabled the Professor for further re- 
sistance; but he rallied his wits and answered stonily: “I have 
no time-table. You’d better consult the guard.” 


The lady threw her spent cigarette out of the window. As the 
smoke drifted away from her features, he became uneasily aware 
that they were youthful, and that the muscles about her lips and 
eyes were contracted into what is currently known as a smile. 
In another moment, he realized with dismay, he was going to 
know what she looked like. He averted his mutinous eyes. 

“I don’t want to consult the guard—I want to consult you,” 
said the lady. 

His ears took reluctant note of an intonation at once gay and ap- 
pealing, which caressed the “You” as if it were a new pronoun 
rich in vowels, and the only one of its kind in the world. 

“Eeee-you,” she repeated. 
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He shook his averted head. “I don’t know the name of a 
single station on this line.” 

“Dear me, don’t you?” The idea seemed to shock her, to make 
a peculiar appeal to her sympathy. “But 1 do—every one of 
them! With my eyes shut. Listen: I'll begin at the beginning. 
Paris—” 

“But I don’t want to know them!” he almost screamed. 

“Well, neither do I. What I want is to ask you a. favor— 
just one tiny little enormous favor.” 

The Professor still looked away. “I have been in very bad 
health until recently,’ he volunteered. 

“Oh, I'm so glad—glad, I mean,” she corrected herself hastily, 
“that you're all right again now! And glad too that you've been 
ill, since that just confirms it—” 


ERE the Professor fell. “Confirms what?’ he snapped, and 
saw too late the trap into which he had plunged. 

“My belief that you are predestined to help me,” replied his 
neighbor with joyful conviction. 

“Oh, but that’s quite a mistake—a complete mistake. I never 
in my life helped anybody, in any way. I've always made it a 
rule not to.” 

“Not even a Russian refugee?” 

“Never!” 

“Oh, yes, you have. You've helped me!” 

The Professor turned an ireful glance upon her, and she nodded. 
“I am a Russian refugee.” 

“Vou?” he exclaimed. His eyes, by this time, had definitely 
escaped from his control, and were recording with an irrepressible 
activity and an exasperating precision the details of her appear- 
ance and her dress. Both were exquisitely harmonious and opu- 
lent. He laughed. 

“Why do you laugh? Can't you see that I’m a refugee—by 
my clothes, I mean? Who has such pearls but Russian refugees? 
Or such sables? We have to have them—to sell, of course! You 
don’t care to buy my sables, do you? For you they would be 
only six thousand pounds cash. No, I thought not. It’s my duty 
to ask—but I didn’t suppose they would interest ‘you. The Paris 
and London jewelers farm out the pearls to us; the big dress- 
makers supply the furs. For of course we've all sold the originals 
long ago. And really I’ve been rather successful. I placed two 
sets of silver fox and a rope of pearls last week at Monte Carlo. 
Ah, that fatal place! I gambled away the whole of my commis- 
sion the same night.... . But I’m forgetting to tell you how 
you've already helped me.” 

She paused to draw breath, and in the pause the Professor, who had 
kept his hand on his loosened ear-muff, slipped it back over his ear. 

“I wear these,” he said coldly, “to avoid argument.” 

With a flick she had it off again. “I wasn’t going to argue— 
I was only going to thank you.” 

“I can’t conceive for what. In any case I don't want to 
be thanked.” 

Her brows gathered resentfully. “Why did you ask to be, 
then?” she snapped; and opening a bejeweled wrist-bag, she drew 
forth from a smother of cigarette-papers and pawn-tickets a slip 
of paper on which her astonished companion read a phrase writ- 
ten in a pointed feminine hand, but signed with his own name. 

“There!” 





HE PROFESSOR took the paper and scanned it indignantly. 

“This copy of ‘The Elimination of Phenomena’ was presented 
by Professor Loring G. Hibbart, of Purewater University, Clio, 
N. Y., to the library of the American Y. M. C. A. Refugee Center 
at Odessa. 

“A word of appreciation, sent by any reader to the above 
address, would greatly gratify Loring G. Hibbart.” 

“There!” she repeated. “Why did you ask to be thanked if 
you didn’t want to be? What else does ‘greatly gratify’ mean? 
I couldn’t write to you from Odessa because I hadn’t the money 
to buy a stamp; but I’ve longed ever since to tell you what your 
book did for me. It simply changed my whole life—books do 
sometimes, you know. I saw everything differently—even our 
Refugee Center! I decided at once to give up my lover and 
divorce my husband. Those were my two first Eliminations.” 
She smiled retrospectively. “But you mustn’t think I’m a frivo- 
lous person. I have my degree as a Doctor of Philosophy—I 
took it at sixteen, at the University of Moscow. I gave up 
philosophy the year after for sculpture; then for mathematics 
and love. For a year I loved. After that I married Prince 
Balalatinsky. He was my cousin, and enormously wealthy. I 
need not have divorced him, as it turned out, for he was soon 








Velvet Ear-Muf's 


afterward buried alive by the Bolsheviks. But how could I fore- 
see it? And your book had made me feel—” 

“Good gracious!” the author of the Look interrupted des- 
perately. “You don’t suppose / wrote that rubbish about want- 
ing to be thanked, do you?” 

“Didn't you? How could I tell? Almost all the things we got 
from America came with little labels like that. You all seemed 
to think we were sitting before well-supplied desks, with fountain 
pens and stamp-cases from Bond Street in our pockets. I re 
member once getting a lipstick and a Bernard Shaw calendar 
labeled: ‘If the refugee who receives these would write a line 
of thanks to little Sadie Burt of Meropee Junction, Ga., who 
bought them out of her own savings by giving up chewing-gun 
for a whole month, it would make a little American girl very 
happy.’ Of course I was sorry not to be able to write to little 
Sadie.” She broke off, and then added: “Do you know, I was 
sure you were my Professor as soon as I saw your name on your 
suitcase?” 

“Good Lord!” groaned the Professor. He had forgotten to 
remove the obligatory steamer-labels! Instinctively he reached 
out a hand to tear off the offending member; but again a gesture 
of the Princess’ arrested him. “It’s too late now. And you can’t 
surely grudge me the pleasure of thanking you for your book?’ 

“But I didn’t ask—” 

“No; but I wanted to. You see, at that time I had quite dis- 
carded philosophy. I was living in the Actual—with a young 
officer of Preobrajensky—when the war broke out. And of course 
in our refugee camp at Odessa the Actual was the very thing one 
wanted to get away from. And your book took me straight back 
into that other world where I had known my only pure happiness 
Purity—what a wonderful thing it is! What a pity it is so hard 
to keep; like money, or anything really valuable! But I’m thank- 
ful for any little morsel of it that I've had. When I was only ten 
years old—” : 


UT suddenly she drew back and nestled down into her lustrous 
furs. “You thought I was going to tell you the story of 
my life? No. Put your ear-mutfs on again. I know why you 
wear them—because you're planning a new book. Is it not so? 
You see, I can read your thoughts. Go on—do! I would rather 
assist at the birth of a masterpiece than chatter about my own 
insignificant affairs.” 

The Professor smiled. If she thought masterpieces were born 
in that way—between railway stations, and in a whirl of prattle! 
Yet he was not wholly angry. Either because it had been unex- 
pectedly agreeable to hear his book praised, or because of that 
harmonious impression which, now that he actually saw her, a 
protracted scrutiny confirmed, he began to feel more tolerantly 
toward his neighbor. Deliberately, his eyes still on hers, he pushed 
the other ear-muff away. 

“Oh—” she said with a little gasp. “Does that mean I may 
go on talking?” But before he could answer, her face clouded. 
“I know—it only means that I might as well, now that I've 
broken in on your meditations. I’m dreadfully penitent; but 
luckily you wont have me for long, for I’m getting out at Cannes, 
and Cannes is the next station. And that reminds me of the 
enormous little favor I have to ask.” 

The Professor’s face clouded also; he had a nervous apprehen- 
sion of being asked favors. “My fountain pen,” he said, re- 
gaining firmness of tone, “is broken.” 

“Ah—you thought I meant to ask for your autograph? Or 
perhaps for a check?” (Lord, how quick she was!) She shook 
her head. “No, I don’t care for compulsory autographs. And 
I’m not going to ask for money—instead, I’m going to give you 
some.” 

He faced her with renewed dismay. Could it be— After all, 
he was not more than fifty-seven; and the blameless life he kad 
led had perhaps helped to preserve a certain—at least, that was 
one theory..... In these corrupt European societies what 
might a man not find himself exposed to? With some difficulty 
he executed a pinched smile. 

“Money?” 

She nodded again. “Oh, don't laugh! Don't think I’m joking. 
It’s your ear-muffs,” she disconcertingly added. 

“My—” 

“Yes. If you hadn’t put them on, I should never have spoken 
to you; for it wasn’t till afterward that I saw your name on the 
suitcase. And after that, I should have been too shy to break 
in on the meditations of a Great Philosopher. But you see I 
have been watching—oh, for years!—for your ear-muffs.” 

He stared at her helplessly. “You want to buy them from 
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me?” he asked in terror, wondering how on earth he would be 
able to get others in a country of which he did not speak the 
language. 

“Gracious, no! I could make myself a better pair in five 
minutes.” She smiled at his visible relief. “But you see I’m 
ruined—stony-broke; isn’t that what they call it? I have a 
young American friend who is always saying that about himself. 
And once in the Caucasus, years ago, a gipsy told me that if 
ever I had gambled away my last penny (and I nearly have), it 
would all be won back by a pale, intellectual-looking man in 
velvet ear-muffs, if only I could induce him to put a stake on the 
tables for me.” She leaned forward and scrutinized him. “You 
are very pale, you know,” she said, “and very intellectual-look- 
ing. I was sure it was you when you told me that you’d been 
ill.” 

Professor Loring G. Hibbart looked about him desperately. 
He knew now that he was shut up in the compartment with a 
madwoman. A harmless one, probably; but what if, in the depths 
of that jeweled bag, a toy revolver lurked under the pawn-tickets 


He sprang up, seized the 
bank-notes, and crammed 
them into that crack under 
the door. The silence in 
the next room became 
miraculously complete. 







and the cigarette papers? 
The Professor’s life had 
been so guarded from what 
are known as “exciting sit- 
uations” that he was not 
sure of his ability to meet 
one with becoming tact 


and energy. 
“I suppose I’m a physical coward,” he reflected bitterly, an 
uncomfortable dampness breaking out all over him. “And I 


know,” he added in self-extenuation, “that I’m in no condition 
yet for any sort of a struggle—” 

But what did one do with lunatics? If only he could remember! 
And suddenly he did: one humored them! 

Fortified by the thought, he made shift to glance more kindly 
toward the Princess Balalatinsky. “So you want me to gamble 
for you?” he said, in the playful tone he might have adopted 
in addressing little Sadie Burt of Meropee. 

“Oh, how glorious of you! You will? I knew you would! 
But first,” she broke off, “you must let me explain—” 

“Oh, do explain, of course,” he agreed, rapidly calculating that 
her volubility might make the explanation last until they reached 
the next station, where, as she had declared, she was to leave 
the train. 

Already her eye was less wild; and he drew an inward breath 
of relief. . 

“You angel, you! I do,” she confessed, “simply love to talk 
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about myself. And I’m sure 
you'll be interested when I tell 
you that, if you'll only do as I 
ask, I shall be able to marry one 
of your own compatriots—such 
a beautiful heroic youth! It is 
for him, for him only, that I 
long to be wealthy again. If 
you loved, could you bear to see 
your beloved threatened with 
starvation?” 

“But I thought,” he gently 
reminded her, “that it was you 
who were threatened with star- 
vation?” 


“We both are. Isn't it ter- 


rible? You see, when we met 
and loved, we ‘each had the 
same thought—to make the 


other wealthy! It was not pos- 
sible, at the moment, for either 
of us to attain his end by the 
natural expedient of a rich mar- 
riage with reasonable prospect 
of .a quick divorce—so we 
staked our all at those accurséd 
tables, and we both lost! My 
poor betrothed has only a few 
hundred francs left, and as for 
me, 1 have had to take a miser- 
ably paid job as a dressmak- 
er’s mannequin at Cannes. 
But I see you are going on to 
Monte Carlo—yes, that’s on 
your luggage too; and as I 
don’t suppose you will spend 
a night there without visiting 
the rooms, I—’ She was 
pulling forth a hundred-franc 
note from her inexhaustible 
bag when the Professor 
checked her with dismay. 
Mad though she might be, he 
could not even make believe 
to take her money. 

“I’m not spending a night 
at Monte Carlo,” he pro- 
tested. “I’m only getting out 
there to take a motorbus for 
a quiet place in the hills; I’ve 
the name written down some- 7 
where; my room is engaged, 
so I couldn’t possibly wait 
over,” he argued gently. 

She looked at him with what seemed to his inflamed imagina- 
tion the craftiness of a maniac. “Don’t you know that our train 
is nearly two hours late? I don’t suppose you noticed that we 
ran over a large excursion char-d-bancs near Toulon? Didn't you 
even hear the ambulances rushing up? Your motorbus will cer- 
tainly have left Monte Carlo when you arrive, so you'll have to 
spend the night there! And even if you don’t,” she added per- 
suasively, “the station’s only two steps from the Casino, and 
you surely can’t refuse just to nip in for half an hour.” She 
clasped her hands in entreaty. “You wouldn’t refuse if you knew 
my betrothed—your young compatriot! If only we had a few 
thousands, all would go smoothly. We should be married at 
once and go to live on his ancestral estate of Kansas. It ap- 
pears the climate is that of Africa in summer and of the Govern- 
ment of Omsk in winter; so our plan is to grow oranges and breed 
sables. You see, we can hardly fail to succeed with two such 
crops. All we ask is enough to make a start. And that you 
will get for me tonight. You have only to stake this hundred- 
franc note; you'll win on the first turn, and you'll go on winning. 
You'll see!” 

With one of her sudden plunges, she pried open his contracted 
fist and pressed into it a bank-note she’d wrapped in a twist of pa- 
per. “Now listen; this is my address at Cannes. Princess Balala— 
oh, here’s the station! Good-by, guardian angel. No, au revoir; 
I shall see you soon. They call me Betsy at the dressmaker’s.”’ 

Before he could open his convulsed fingers, or dash out after 
her, she had vanished, bag and baggage, in the crowd and con- 
fusion of the platform; other people, rushing and “chattering and 
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tearing themselves from the embrace of friends, had piled into 
her empty place, and were waving from the window, and block- 
ing the way out; and now the train was moving on, and there he 
sat in his corner, aghast, clutching the bank-note. .. . . 

At Monte Carlo the Professor captured a porter and rescued 


his luggage. Exhausted by this effort, and by the attempt to 
communicate with the porter, first in Latin and then in French 
as practiced at Purewater, he withdrew to a corner of the wait- 
ing-room and fished in his pockets for the address of the quiet 
pension in the hills. He found it at last, and handed it wearily 
to the porter. The latter threw up his hands. “Parti! Parti! 
Autobus gone.” That devil of a woman had been right! 

When would there be another, the Professor asked. 

Not till tomorrow morning at eight-thirty. To confirm his 
statement, the porter pointed to a large time-table on the wall 
of the waiting-room. The Professor scanned it and sat down 
again with a groan. He was about to consult his companion as 
to the possibility of finding a night’s lodging in a respectable 
pension (fantastic as the idea seemed in such a place); but 
hardly had he begun, “Can you tell me where when, with 
a nod of comprehension and a wink of complicity, the porter 
returned in fluent English: “Pretty lady? Turkish bath? Fot- 
tographs?” 

The Professor repudiated these suggestions with a shudder, and 
leaving his bags in the cloak-room, set forth on his quest. He 
had hardly taken two steps when another stranger of obviously 
doubtful morality offered him a pamphlet which he was indig- 
nantly rejecting when he noticed its title: “The Theory of 
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Chance in Roulette.” 
The theory of chance 
was deeply interesting 
to the Professor, and 
the idea of its applica- 
tion to roulette not 
without abstract attrac- 
tion. He bought the : 
pamphlet and sat down \ 
on the nearest bench. 

His study was so ab- 
sorbing that he was 
roused only by the fall 
of twilight, and the 
scattered twinkle of many lights all radiating up to the central 
focus of the Casino. The Professor started to his feet, remember- 
ing that he had still to find a lodging. “And I must be up early 
to catch the bus,” he reminded himself. He took his way down 
a wide empty street apparently leading to a quieter and less il- 
luminated quarter. He followed the street for some distance, 
vainly scrutinizing the houses, which seemed all to be private 
dwellings, till at length he ran against a slim, well-set-up young 
fellow in tennis flannels, with a bright conversational eye, who 
was strolling along from the opposite direction. 

“Excuse me, sir,” said the Professor. 

“What for?” rejoined the other, in a pleasant tone made doubly 
pleasant by the familiar burr of the last word, which he pro- 
nounced like fur. 








She addressed herself with streaming eyes 
to the Professor. “Oh, spare him! What 
shall I do to avert your vengeance?” 


“Why, you’re an American!” exclaimed the Professor with in- 
finite relief. 

“Sherlock!” exulted the young man, extending his hand. “I 
diagnose the same complaint in yourself.” 

The Professor sighed pleasurably. “Oh, yes. What I want,” 
he added, “is to find a plain, quiet boarding-house or family 
hotel.” 

“Same as Mother. used to make ‘em?’ The young man re- 
flected. “Well, it’s a queer place in which to prosecute your 
search; but there is one at Monte, and I’m about the only person 
that knows it. My name’s Taber Tring. Come along.” 

For a second the Professor’s eye rested doubtfully on Mr. 
Tring. He knew, of course—even at Purewater it was known— 
that in the corrupt capitals of Europe one (Continued.on page 140) 
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GHORTLY after the publication here of this most 
moving of all the stories that have won fame for 
Gerald Beaumont, a film version of it will be 
made for later release all over the world. 
Hollywood those who have read the story declare 
that it is destined to become one of the most thrill- 
ing, yet humanly appealing, pictures ever made. 
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By Gerald Beaumont 


HE GREAT HANDICAPPER once summoned two souls into the 

Paddock, saddled them with vain desires, bridled them with 
human weaknesses, and on the same day sent them to the post to 
run their course on the race-track of Life. One was a boy, and 
one a girl, and Destiny drew a ring around them both to indicate a 
“stable entry.” 

And this is their story—the story of two “outsiders” in the 
Salvation Selling Stakes, against whom the opening odds were 
so great that it was a case of “write your own ticket.” If any- 
one played them, it must have been an angel acting on “inside 
information.” Otherwise they went to the post unbacked. 

The “front-runner” in the tale should be little “Robby the 
Rainmaker.” He is entitled to hold the lead while he can, but 
blame no one if, by the time the half-mile pole is reached, a girl 
should spring out in front to steal the pace away. This cannot 
be helped, for she is that kind of a lady. 

Did one say lady? Well, never mind! All things will develop 
in the running of the race. The call to post has sounded; the 
field is going to the barrier; the Starter lines them up. ... . 

Robby was born on a ranch near the Rio Grande and chris- 
tened Robert Miguel Robertson. His father was a Texas ranger 
of Scotch ancestry, his mother a dark-eyed border beauty with 
Indian blood in her veins. His parents looked upon their first- 
born as the hope of mankind, but other children came along so 
fast and plentifully that Robby was soon lost in the shuffle. He 
ran away at the age of twelve, and a neighboring rancher finally 
dragged him home by the ear, thinking to relieve the anxiety of 
a worried mother. “Gracias, senor!” acknowledged Mrs. Robert- 
son. “I did not know that he was gone. Excuse, please—I have 
many children.” 

At fourteen he was gone again, this time never to return— 
which was just as well, since his father was subsequently shot 
by bandits and his mother died of fever, leaving her helpless 
brood to the care of the county. 

Robby had his mother’s soft brown features and liquid eyes, 
and from his father he had inherited a love of horseflesh and 
roving adventure. He took up with a small traveling circus, 
watering and feeding the horses, and sleeping with the elephants 
to keep warm. From this humble station he was lifted by Brant 
Taylor, a shrewd racing man. 

‘Boy, how’d you like to be a jockey?” 

The question unlocked floodgates of boyish ardor. Robby’s 
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eyes glowed. “Boss,” he quavered, 
“that’s it—that’s me!” 

Taylor asked a few more ques- 
tions, studied more closely the 
boy’s small hands and feet, and 
then settled the matter by taking 
out guardianship papers. Robby’s 
next three years, though filled 
with hardships, were bright with 
promise. No neophyte ever ac- 
cepted instruction more willingly; 
no youthful artisan ever put more heart into his work. The day 
came when he booted home his first winner—oh, never-to-be- 
forgotten moment! He came cantering back to the stands, shyly 
acknowledging the tribute of the multitude, and with his thump- 
ing heart so full of emotion he had to bite his lips to keep back 
the tears. There was only one small cloud on the horizon of his 
happiness that day. Other boys, when they rode their first win- 
ners, rushed to the nearest telegraph office and wired home the 
joyful news. There was no one to whom he could wire. But love 
of the game sustained him, and fame and fortune beckoned him on. 

Robby was a quiet little fellow, earnest and well-behaved. Early 
success, instead of going to his head, seemed to stabilize him. 
When obstacles appeared in his path, hindrances that might have 
well discouraged an older boy, he met them sensibly. Brant 
Taylor’s horses were a very indifferent lot, however, and as Brant 
himself was sick most of the time, the stable met with little 
success on the big Eastern tracks. 

Braydon, who compiled the official form-charts at Belmont, 
looked up one afternoon to see a slender youth standing before 
him respectfully, cap in hand. 

“I’m Jockey Robertson, sir. Haven’t been able to do much on 
this track, because my owner hasn’t got very good mounts. But 
I think I could make good if I could just get a chance. I'd 
appreciate whatever you can do for me.” 

So Braydon, to whom no other boy had ever thought of turn- 
ing, watched the lad carefully, with the result that the form- 
charts, by which all races are recorded, contained in the foot- 
notes adroitly worded references, such as: “Jockey Robertson 
rode a well-judged race... .. The boy on Lady Jane got the 
most out of his mount..... Philip G. lasted well under 
Robertson’s hustling ride.” 
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These things were noted by form-players all over the country. 
More than that, the gray-haired Braydon, veteran of the field- 
glasses, took the boy aside and taught him what he himself had 


learned from years of observation. No one knew more about 
it than Braydon, for it was his job to lock himself in the “Crow’s- 
nest,” and with powerful glasses glued to his eyes, record of- 
ficially the name and position of every horse at each pole from 
start to wire. This was done so that men might analyze past 
performances and wager accordingly. 

“Concentrate on the starting post,” Braydon would say. “That’s 
where many a race is won or lost. Get that early jump! The 
instant the barrier goes up, shoot it into your horse! Take him 
by the head and fight him! Throw him into high, and hustle, 
hustle, hustle! Ease up at the first pole, if you want to, steady 
him down—but leave the barrier the way a sprinter leaps from 
his mark. Get that early advantage, my boy! Steal it!” 

Following such instructions made Robby a sensation, the best 
post rider that ever danced his horse on tiptoes under the shadow 
of a starter’s ribbon. The Bidwell stables bought his contract 
for ten thousand dollars, and gave the boy a small bonus for 
himself. Robby offered the money gratefully to Braydon, but 
the latter smiled and shook his head. 

“No, no, that’s all right—what the hell! But say—come here 
a minute..... Shake hands, kid. I—I like you!” a 

Robby, now eighteen, realized that he had reached the quarter- 





A stirrup strap broke, 
throwing the boy off 
balance and putting 
an extra strain on 
Theseus’ weak ankle. 
The horse fell. 


pole of his life, and ahead of him a fast track stretched out 
invitingly. He had done all that the Great Handicapper could 
ask. The boy was in front, winging along nicely, with no pitfalls 
ahead of him that he could see. The time was at hand when he 
would automatically graduate from the ranks of apprentices—a 
year from the day of his first victory. This would come with 
the running of the Inaugural Handicap at Belmont. Robby had 
been promised the leg-up on the great stake horse Theseus, which 
was making a come-back after a long lay-off because of an in- 
jured ankle. Theseus was going to run in heavy bandages, though 
brilliant workouts indicated that the leg was perfectly sound. 

“We'll come down in front,” Robby told his owner. “Lay 
it on the line, boss, and trust to me.” 

When the great day came, Stuart Bidwell overbet himself, as 
sometimes happens when racing men forget that nothing is cer- 
tain in this world, still less on a race-track. Jockey Robertson, 
a brave little figure in golden silk, came prancing into the sun- 
shine astride the gallant Theseus. The field paraded to the post, 
watched by fifty thousand people, one of whom was a slip of 
a girl—oh, such a pretty girl!—too pretty! It was she whom 
the Great Handicapper had selected to set the pace for 
Robby the Rainmaker. This golden-haired, laughing girl, though 
she knew it not, was to serve as the other half of Destiny’s stable 
entry. 

She knew herself as Nell Wendell, thanks to a nurse who had 
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opened a telephone-book 
at random and appro- 
priated the surname of 
one subscriber, and the 
given name of another 
She was the unwelcome 
child of an “entertainer,” 
who met maternity with 
curses, bequeathed her 
offspring to the attend- 
ing nurse, and as soon 
as possible went on with 
the show. 

Her childhood was like 


that of many another 
waif, though she was 
more fortunate than 


some, for at least she 
had a home, or what 
passed for one. The 
nurse who reared her 
was kind and motherly, 
but she was away the 
greater part of the time, 
and the child got most 
of her education on the 


crowded sidewalks of 
New York, stealing 


apples from the push- 
carts and dancing to the 
tunes of the barrel or- 
gans. Two characteris- 
tics developed early. 
Even as a scrawny- 
limbed, lump-stockinged 
child of seven, she was 
the queen of entertain- 
ment on the block, strut- 
ting around in trailing 
skirts and a bonnet, and 
“ballyhooing” for her 
own vaudeville show— 
“Admission, two pins!” 

Beyond a bland con- 
fidence in her ability to 
entertain, she had but 
one other marked trait, 
a spontaneous sympathy 
for all uniortunates, 
human or animal. She 
was always on the side 
of the weakest, always 
leading sobbing children 
hemeward, or fighting with the pound-man, or pleading with the 
harassed cop on the beat—‘Please, Mister—don’t lock that kid 
up! His ma’s sick! J done it, Mister—take me!” 

To which the officer would reply: “You're a good little sport, 
but go chase yourself!” 

Adolescence brought its mysterious emotions, dreamy-eyed 
moods—quicksilver stealing into virgin veins! Glorious in her 
first party frock, she attended an all-night dance and was almost 
trapped by maudlin youths of her own age. Like a startled 
fawn she fled into the night and hid in the foliage of a near-by 
park, aware of danger for the first time, and listening wide-eyed 
to the hunters as they sought to search her out. 

The exposure of that night brought on pneumonia, and for 
days she lay in a hospital. It was during convalescence that the 
idea of enrolling in the white-apron sisterhood came to her. Be- 
coming a novice nurse was one way of working out her bill. It 
was a profession that appealed to all her instincts. She em- 
braced the inspiration with the same eagerness little Robby had 
shown when Brant Taylor said: “Boy, how’d you like to be a 
jockey?” 

And she found herself compelled to meet much the same 
drudgery and hardship that confronted Jockey Robertson during 
his apprenticeship. She met them just as bravely, but there was 
this important difference: Nellie Wendell was a girl—a very 
pretty girl, with an inherent weakness: too much heart and not 
enough resistance, “all sail and no ballast.” 
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She yearned for the honey of life, to give and to receive— 
to flit from flower to flower like a restless humming-bird, never 
quiet, never still. 

Elderly, grave-faced physicians smiled at her; young internes 
tried to arrange “dates;” and head nurses, grim-lipped and 
spectacled, tried to break her down—to crush with drudgery her 
joyous self-confidence and love of life. She was compelled to 
toil in the scullery, to mop floors, to sweep and to launder— 
anything and everything but what she most craved: to minister 
tenderly to broken lives. 

Small wonder that this girl of eighteen should seek occasional 
relaxation and diversion, even at hours that were forbidden. At 
rare intervals she was able to enjoy an automobile ride or a 
dance by climbing out of and in the dormitory window. She was 
never caught, but she was suspected, and the lines of discipline 
were more closely drawn. Her days off were infrequent and 
mostly uneventful. 

One Saturday afternoon when she found herself at liberty, 
Porgington, a young interne, with old ideas, called for her in 
a car. 

“Want to be a sport?” he asked. “Let’s go down to Belmont. 
I got a tip on a live one, and if he wins, you can pick the 
restaurant and the show.” 

“Oo!” said Nellie. ‘The races? Gee, I’ve always wanted to 
go! CanI bet too? Just a minute till I get my hat and purse.” 

That was how Nell Wendell happened to be among the fifty 






















thousand people who saw Jockey Robertson on Theseus leading 
the parade past the grandstand. 
The girl’s: starved senses responded eagerly to the feast of 


color. The surging crowd, the blare of music, the momentary 
hush of suspense, and the gasp from a thousand throats— 
“They’re off!”—all combined to set her emotions aflame. Wide- 
eyed and flushed of cheek, she stood on tiptoes, deliciously atrem- 
ble with excitement, small hands clutching at the shoulder of 
her escort. 7 

“Theseus!” she called. “Theseus, dear! Go on, Theseus! ... . 
Oh, I can’t see!” 

The young interne handed her his field-glasses, remarking con- 
tentedly: “Leave it to Robby to beat the barrier. That’s him 
out in front—gold blouse and blue cap. He’s got a tight hold— 
just galloping! They’ll never catch him! ’Atta boy, kid—pretty 
work! Now, let him down!” 

The field had turned into the stretch, and was straightening 
out in the final drive for the wire. Theseus held to his advantage 
on the rail, but three challengers came flashing out of the ruck, 
their riders’ whips urging them desperately on. It was a spec- 
tacular challenge, and for a few seconds it looked as if the flying 
leader were going to be overtaken. The crowd stood up. “Crow’s 
heaven” echoed to the frantic prayers of wrinkled old women 
who day after day sought salvation with a “long shot.” “Merry 








“That will do!” the head 
nurse commanded. “Take 
off your uniform and leave 
this hospital at oace.” 


now! .... Mother iv 
Mercy, who’s that in 
front?” 

The roar of masculine 
voices swelled like an 
organ note. Shrill femi- 
nine screams aided the 
crescendo. High in the 
grandstand a_ trembling 
Boston terrier threw up 
its head and yelled like 
a woman. 

The gold blouse was 
still out in front! The- 
seus had shaken off his 
challengers and was 
drawing closer! Little 
Jockey Robertson was 
bringing him home! 

Nellie Wendell’s hands 
shook so that she could 
no longer hold _ the 
glasses to her eyes. 

“All by himself!” said 
the young interne. 
“That’s bringing home 
the bacon! That’s—oh, 
my God!” 

Only twenty yards from 
the wire and in full view 
of the stands, little 
Jockey Robertson en- 
countered his fate. A 
stirrup strap broke, 
throwing the boy off 
balance and putting an 
extra strain on Theseus’ 
weak ankle. The horse 
stumbled and fell, fling- 
ing a blur of blue and 
gold straight into the 
path of the oncoming 
field. Robby lit on his 
hands and knees, and no boy ever tried more pluckily to save 
himself. Even after the third horse struck him, he was still 
trying to roll out of further harm. Women fainted or hid their 
faces. Spellbound men tried to look the other way and couldn’t. 
Not until the fourth and fifth and sixth horse had passed over 
him, did the crumpled figure lie still. 

No one seemed to care who had won. All eyes were turned 
to where a white ambulance had backed onto the track. Police 
were clearing a path for the stretcher-bearers. Gongs sounded 
and the ambulance rolled off. The band launched into a divert- 
ing air. Up in the grandstand, the young interne slowly tore 
up a bookmaker’s memorandum and allowed the fragments to 
flutter away. 

“Well,” he sighed, “that only goes to show there’s nothing 
sure about a horse-race! I had that bet already cashed and 
jingling in my pocket. Now I'll have to borrow some dough. 
Wait here a minute.” 

The girl seemed not to hear him. She had sunk back weakly 
in her seat. Her eyes were large and humid, her face chalk 
white, and colorless lips moved in a scarcely audible whisper: 

“The poor kid! Aw, that poor kid! Aw, gee! .... Dear 
God, it seems like it was me! I can feel it right here!” She 
was pounding her breast with small fists, when the young interne 
came back. 

“Still livin’ when they picked him up,” he reported. “Those 
little jocks are hard to kill. But it’s a cinch his riding days are 
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over. Come on— 
I've dug up some 
dough. Let’s get 
out of here, and 
scout up a drink. 
I’ve had enough 
grief for one day.” 

Porgington was 
a roly-poly  indi- 
vidual, the sheik 
of Ward “A,” and 
the nurses called 
him ‘Georgie-Por- 
gie.” 

Georgie’s idea 
of a good time 
was not particu- 
larly - original, and 
before the evening 
was over he had 
come to the con- 
clusion that he 
had not alone 
played the wrong 
horse, but had 
picked the wrong 
girl. Either that, 
or it was the right 
girl and the wrong 
night. Time alone 
could determine. 
For all his crude 


attempts to pierce 


the girl’s reserve 
had met with no 
response. She 
seemed in a daze, 
from which lights, 
music and gayety 
could not arouse 
her 

xeorgie,”’ she 
asked, “why do 
such things hap- 
pen?” 

“Still 
of that 
grumbled. 
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thinking 
kid?” he 
“Forget 
“IT can’t,” she 
answered. “‘He was 
winning—he was 
doing his stuff! 
We were all cheer- 
ing—I was so 
happy! It seemed 
like everything in the 
And then—and then—it happened! 
like it just Aad to happen. Why?” 
Porgie reached for a pickle. “Might as 
well ask me why they put the snake in 
the Garden of Eden! There’s a cross- 
word puzzle that stops ’em all. Solve it, and I'll tell you why 
the horse fell this afternoon. Meantime, my motto is, ‘Laugh 
it off!’ Come on, honey, kiss the glass and hand it over!” : 
But the girl shook her head. She had not yet reached the 
point where she could accept Georgie-Porgie’s philosophy. Reli- 
gion had played no part in her education, and now she was con- 
fronted with a problem in advanced theology, with none to help 
her save a “pudding and pie” individual who advised her to 
laugh it off. Nothing but the stark drama, enacted before her 
eyes, could have impressed her humming-bird mind, could have 
prompted that wistful, temporary effort to penetrate the veil of 
Infinite Intelligence. 
She escaped from Georgie that night, went home, and fell 
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world was right! 
Seems 


asleep murmuring: “The poor kid! To be snuffed out like 
that! Aw, gee, what’s the use!” 

Next day she learned from the morning paper that Jockey 
Robertson was still alive and lying unconscious in her own hospital 
She had expected to find the entire paper taken up with the 
tragedy, and was shocked at the brief and inadequate paragraph 
on the sporting page. She sought further enlightenment in the 
official form-chart, and found but a single line in agate type con- 
cluding with the word “fell.” 

She threw the paper away, bitterly conscious of something un- 
fair, something she could neither understand nor express. She 
fell back upon the all-embracing and repeated protest: “Aw, 
The poor kid!” 
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OR nineteen days Jockey Robertson lay unconscious, while the 
Angel of Life defended desperately the gossamer thread that 
held body and soul together. Then surgery triumphed and the 
gap was closed. Miss Wendell heard the news from her friend 
the young interne. 
“Guess what his first words were?” said Georgie-Porgie. “Doc’ 
Leonard told me about it. He heard him trying to whisper this 
morning, and he bent down. The kid was sayin’: ‘I could ’a’ 
j I could ’a’ won easy!’” 

The girl’s eyes filled. “Aw, gee—aint that pitiful! Wish I 
could see him! Wish I could nurse him! Don’t know why I 
feel that way about that kid, but I do! I’m doing kitchen work 
on his floor. I offered to work nights, too. If it wasn’t for old 


Robby recognized 
in this white-faced 
favorite of Mexicana 
the lost mistress of 
his soul. “Miss Nel- 
lie!” he cried, and 


stumbled forward. 


Four-eyes, I'd be a lot 
nearer to that kid. She 
hates me.” 
The interne nodded. 
“That’s the penalty of 
being pretty. The only 
place in this hospital old 
Four-eyes would like to 
see you is on the operat- 
Head nurses aren’t famous for 
their warm hearts, but this one wins the 
polar bear rug. If they ever open her veins, 
they'll get nothing but ice-water.” 
A flicker of amusement lighted the girl’s 
blue eyes. 
“That’s right,” he encouraged. 
Laugh it off, kid; laugh it off! What’s the matter with me 
serving as proxy for young Robertson? I'll appreciate the pet- 
ting, and he’s too weak to care about anything.” 
“The bell’s ringing,” said Miss Wendell. “Go chase yourself.” 


ing table. 


“Now you've got the idea: 


HE early stage of convalescence is such a weary, helpless, 


soul-torturing process. The spirit flutters in its fleshly cage 
like an imprisoned bird that has glimpsed its distant home and 
with eager wings batters against the closed door. The mere effort 
to live plumbs the depths of exhaustion. 
After that first muttered phrase, “I could ‘a’ won easy,” Robby 
gave no further indication that he knew (Continued on page 116) 
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From a Michigan farm 
to Hollywood, and back 
again to her chickens and 
cows, defines the division of 
Miss Evans’ life during the 
year past. And as between 
the pasture and woodlot, and 
the capital of Celluloidia, 
she prefers the former. The 
Pacific adventure served as 
a stimulus to new achieve- 
ment, however, and the re- 
sults of it are to appear 
from month to month in 
the pages of this magazine. 
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Ida M. Evans 


“T HE conversation of the six men ceased as Linny entered the 

library. She strolled through the half-open door, raised thin 
black eyebrows in annoyance at finding the room occupied, pur- 
loined a few matches from her father’s silver holder on the desk. 
and strolled out. She was a thin young thing, with a satiny mop 
of short black hair and an insufferable air of self-possession. Be- 
sides a purple silk handkerchief around her head, she wore a tan- 
gerine-colored woolen bathing-suit. 

The day was too cold for swimming; therefore the six men 
charitably assumed that Linny wore her costume for convenience 
in some gymnasium work. Otherwise, Linny’s garb would be im- 
modest. 

The six men were: Professor Ira Mussmull, in his early seven- 
ties; John Hoterick, in his late sixties; Henry Bean, in his early 
fifties; George Gray, in his last forty; Burton Gray, who was 
twenty-nine; and Arthur Kemmer, thirty-one. 

Professor Mussmull was a Ph.D. and some other letters too, 
a very respected holder of the chair of economics in an educa- 
tional institution—also Linny’s granduncle on her mother’s side. 
Hoterick, his lifelong friend, was a scientific horticulturist. 
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George Gray was Linny’s father. He was in the lumber busi- 
ness. Henry Bean was his partner. Burton Gray was his nephew, 
and therefore cousin to thin Linny. Arthur Kemmer was a rising 
young architect and partner of Burton; their friendship was 
college-born. Kemmer was from another State. 

Burton’s attitude toward his slim cousin was ultra brotherly. 
He had set his jaws at her entrance, as if her bizarre appearance 
mortified him. 

The two oldest men had seemed considerately to avert their 
eyes, as if in kindness to their associate, her father. Bean, filling 
his pipe, had stared grimly at her, tangerine snugness and all. 
So had her father. 

Conversation was resumed, but on a tarter note, as if Linny 
had spurred six tongues. 

“They roll their own,” snapped Burton. “Let ’em hold their 
own!” 

He had risen to close the door which Linny had left wide open. 
He paused, hand on knob, to snap his fingers. 

“Well, as I was about to say,” continued the neat, white-haired 
Mussmull, “I gave out the topic for the thesis quite thoughtlessly. 
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Really, the subject it- 
self was alien to the 
course. But my mind 
was on the feudal 
sources of certain 
modern laws. I was 

amazed at what was 

said to me. I make 

it a rule, you know,” 

—in explanation,— 

“to encourage  per- 

fect honesty of com- 

ment from my body 

of students.” 

“Tl bet the body howled!” 
Kemmer was amused. 

“You’re quite right. One 
young man felt free to shout 
that there was no ‘such animal? 
Another chuckled: ‘Chivalry 
today! Oh, please let us in- 
stead write eight thousand 
words on the Probable Resur- 
rection of the Crocheted Tidy 
and Its Effect on Interstate 
Freight Rates.’ Another said 
quite seriously: ‘We ought to 
get double credits for it, Pro- 
fessor Mussmull. Comes un- 
der biology, too. Extinct 
stuff, you know. Disappear- 
ance of it. Like our little 
toe.” ” 

“Clever lads,” said Burton 








Conversation ceased as Linny strolled through the half- 
open door, purloined a few matches and strolled out. 


Gray, with the patronage of the 
succeeding-in-life alumnus for the 
existent classmen, a new and crude 
crowd, of course, but capable of 
development—perhaps—into rising 
young persons like himself. “Now- 
adays you feel like offering your 
young women friends more clothes 
not chivalry.” 

“Every once in a while I see that 
they still expect us to give them 
our seats in street-cars,” murmured 
Kemmer ironically. “I wonder 
why. None of them are ladies—” 

“Of course,’—this murmur was 
elderly—‘“the war helped.” 

“According to some thinkers, wars 
are results, not causes.” 

“Tt seems that some degenerate quirk 
of human nature has evolved—like a 
sixth toe.” It was Linny’s grunting 
father. 

“Or grown out, like a queue on the 
soul,” shrugged young Kemmer, who 
had the forehead of a thoughtful young 
man. 

“Cancer of the soul!” corrected Bean, 
grumpily. “Heard a lecturer say so the 
other night. World’s soul is diseased. 
Younger generatien is the disease. Spots 
and all that, you know.” 

“Whatever is the cause,” hotly broke 
in the prim, gray-haired Hoterick, who 
loved plants, “I find the young women 
of today insufferable. I have ceased 
giving them my seat in street-cars. Ab- 
solutely! I dislike to tell you some- 
thing that happened to me recently, and 
which has about caused me to decide 
not to expose myself to further contact 
with them.” 

Five awaited the telling, preceded as 
it was, on the teller’s part, by an elderly 
blush. 

At a social gathering a few evenings 
before, at an old friend’s house, it ap- 
peared, he had been searching his trou- 
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sers pockets for his handkerchief. He had a slight cold, possibly 
the result of pruning a hedge in a drizzle. A pert little person 
of the other sex had observed his search and offered to assist 
him. “Let me locate’ your flask, old dear, if your own fingers 
don’t—” 

“Young woman,” he had roared, “I am getting my handker- 
chief to wipe my nose! Take your hands off my person!” 

The speaker reddened—the fine, shamed red of an elderly and 
modest man. 

“She was the grandniece of one of my oldest friends,” he added 
with gloom. “I shall not of course give his name.” 

The middle-aged Bean muttered something that began with 
“Terrible—” Professor Mussmull mentioned Mendel and frowned. 
“T admit—h’m—that regardless of scientific conclusions,” he de- 
clared, “old ideals have been murdered, old impulses have been 
quenched. Quenched, utterly!” 

“I don’t know Mendel,” burst out George Gray, a portly man 
who had been annoyed by his daughter’s entrance, in her striking 
garb, while he and the others were enjoying a gloomy but philo- 
sophic discussion of several topics of vast import. “But I'll say 
the world’s at a bad pass. And what can you do? If you thrash 
‘em, they leave home! If you humor ’em and hope for the best 
in the end, they call you ‘old dear’ and despise you.” 

“Fellow I know got married the other day,” offered the 
younger Kemmer dispassionately. “Bookkeeper. She left him in 
forty-eight hours. Told him he couldn’t keep her in safety 
razors.” 

Linny’s great-uncle pursed his old lips. 
had not been able to find Ais razor. 

“If one dropped her glove, best glacé kid and Parisian stitched, 
I’m afraid the crocodiles would get it for all of my scrambling,” 
yawned Kemmer. Linny’s cousin gave a short unkind laugh and 
said in mock mirth: “Oh, Arthur, you mean thing! Wouldn’t 
you scramble? Well,”—another laugh,—“neither would I.” 

Conversation presently languished. All were busy men. It 
was a Saturday afternoon. The two young men had called at 
the Gray home to discuss with the two experienced lumbermen 
a proposed new building the plans of which they had a contract 
for drawing; they were to spend the remainder of the day, eve- 
ning and following Sunday perfecting drawings to be submitted to 
a certain committee on Monday. 

George Gray himself was to take office that evening as incom- 
ing president of an important commercial club. Henry Bean was 
to be toastmaster at the club’s incidental banquet. It happened 
that Professor Mussmull was leaving within two hours to deliver 
an important address on civics to a learned society in a town 
sixty miles distant. Hoterick, the horticulturist, consulted his 
watch. An imported orchid was making its initial opening that 
evening; he was disappointed, as were one or two of the others, 
that his pleasure over the plant could not be shared by them. 


That very morning he 


"T HERE was a general movement from chairs—but the move- 
ment was checked. A shrill, excited young voice was heard. 
It was at the telephone in the adjoining hall. 

The door had not been quite closed, after all. Linny’s was 
the voice, tearful and dramatic and rage-high. She might have 
spoken lower, or not at all, had she guessed her listeners. But 
their previous silence had pointed to departure from the room 
and the house. Certainly her recital of facts was nothing for a 
normal girl to wish her male relatives to hear. 

“Anne, where’ve you been for the last hour! I’ve been hunting 
you like mad. Anne, ‘I’ve got the damnedest thing to tell you! 
You know that beastly little rat of a Hugg Brown and that big 
hippopotamus of a Bat Westby? I wish the two of them were 
boiled in ethyl! It was all Hugg’s fault, though! I detest him 
worse than Bat and wish him worse luck! Because anybody with 
a grain of wisdom expects Bat to act usually like a snake in the 
grass; whereas Hugg has always pretended to be fairly human. 
That’s what I said—human!” 

The Anne at the other end must have made a friendly protest. 
Linny fairly shrieked: 

“Well, he isn’t human! I don’t care what you thought! It’s 
my duty to warn you. He isn’t Aalf-human. I wonder what his 
mother had on her mind before he was born. Something perfectly 
monstrous, I’ll bet a pint! I told him so, too.” 

Anne may have put a query. At least four of the six listeners, 
who for various reasons did not care to interrupt the telephoner, 
jumped as Linny’s cicada-high outburst tore into their ears. 

“Good heavens, Anne, I’m getting at what happened as fast 
as I can. You remember last Wednesday night when we were 
over at Claire’s till all hours and pretty squiffy—well, I wasn’t 





The Little Devil 


so squiffy, at that. I was just feeling a little humorous. And it 
seemed like a trivial joke to take Hugg’s bill-book out of his 
pocket— Say, tell me, Anne, tell me this: would you or anyone 
else in the possession of your six senses expect Hugg Brown’s 
bill-book to have anything in it worth a second squint from a 
primeval ape? Tell me! 

“I give you my word, Anne, I thought it was only his ciga- 
rette-case. That is, at first. You know he’s always got his good 
one in pawn and using some old leatherette article. And I must 
have been pretty woozy to go after one of Hugg’s cigarettes, 
anyway—you know the brand he smokes. But anyway, that’s 
what I thought I was soft-fingering from his pocket, and-I had 
an idea of filling it up with dead butts. And I supposed, too, 
that Hugg was comatose—you know his weak stomach! But he 
wasn’t so comatose as I thought. And he saw me take it. Or 
he says he did. I think some one else blabbed to him. - 

“Yes, Anne, you're a little Houdini. That darned piece of 
leather was stuffed full like a just-replenished gas-tank, and Hugg 
says he’ll have it back intact, or put me in the hoosegow. Hugg 
is a cobra! I don’t know how he ever got into our crowd! 
You know, Anne, our crowd may have its faults. But most 
of it is human, Anne. Human!” 


[X¥'s youthful voice seemed to hold pure sorrow for one 
individual’s lack of character. 

“Hugg turns out not to be one of us. That’s all. And as for 
Bat—yes, Anne, Bat took me home that night. And in the 
car he used force—took it right from me—hurt my wrists, too. 
At that, I thought he was joking and would give it back in 
the end. But when I heard his unholy shout of joy at the con- 
tents—and when I got a glimpse of the platinum chain itself— 
Can’t you guess, Anne, what that was? Exactly, Anne! Hugg 
had sneaked it from his mother’s jewel-case only three hours 
before. And you know Hugg was only one of several who had 
refused that week to lend Bat a few dollars—Bat was two hun- 
dred dollars to the bad over that motor smash-up last month. 
Well, of course, Bat must have been looking for just such a 
find. I wonder, Anne, who else in our crowd has paid and paid 
and paid for knowing him! 

“I went on my knees to him last night, ae begged him to 
return it to Hugg. And he said there was only one way for 
Hugg to get it back, and that was by Dempsey stuff—nice news 
for Hugg, who weighs one hundred and twelve, poor shrimp, 
with Bat tipping the Fairbanks at two hundred and ten, and 
besides used to be coach’s pet at school. 

“T’ve put my side of the case plainly before Hugg. You see, 
Bat simply defies me to prove that he took it from me. Still, 
that doesn’t excuse Hugg, the toad, for ordering me to do the 
dirty work and get it back to him, or take the consequences. Hugg 
says, too, that he’s got only my word that Bat took it. And he’s 
let me have only twenty-four hours to return it to his own hands. 

“What am I going to do, Anne?” A youthful voice became 
firm and vindictive. “Listen, Anne: little Eliza will get off the 
ice, all right, all right. She just phones you for a little aid. 
Claire Sloame is going to assist too. Bat did her some dirt 
once. Besides, I told her if she didn’t help me, I’d never speak 
. her again and perhaps make her pay for that bracelet of mine 
she lost. 

“You know, Anne, where Bat lives? That old red mausoleum 
on Elm Street? His mother’s not at home this week, thank 
Fate. On a tour, I guess. You know she does something in 
politics and clubs. Anyway, she’s out of town, and Bat put the 
thing away at home. He had sense enough to know that Hugg 
could get a gang and waylay him in an alley, if it was on his 
person. But last night Bat snickered that his dead dad’s pigeon- 
holes were used to questionable fillings—wasn’t that nasty of him, 
when everyone knows his father was messed up in an oil scandal 
just before he died? Some people have no sense of what’s 
decent. Now, / never repeat anything about my father’s lumber 
affairs, and he’s always spilling deals to my mother, right in front 
of me. But it’s lucky for me that Bat is less intelligent. 

“And around ten o’clock tonight, while the swine and Claire 
are necking,—and she said she’d make the evening interesting 
enough to hold him in her father’s library—why, I’m going to 
get into the Westby domicile by that hall window and jimmy that 
great mahogany desk that Bat smirks over when he mentions it. 
I don’t know a lot about the inside of the house—Bat’s mother 
wont stand for our crowd’s parties; but with a flashlight and a 
screwdriver from Mother’s coupé, I can find the folding doors 
and the right pigeonhole, provided I’m not interrupted. 

“And that’s why I’m phoning you, Anne. Didn’t you say that 











Lights played over the desk. 


your mother’s Minna is a cousin of Mrs. Westby’s Greta? There’s 
only the one maid on the Westby premises, and if she can be got 
out of the way. Thanks, Anne! Thousands of ’em! [I'll 
do something for you some day. “By! [I'll ring you around one 
A. M. and let you know if I’m at home or in jail. Hugg, the 
hoop-snake, is the kind to do what he threatens—and you know 
my family would never let me forget that my name was in the 
newspapers with headlines and all. That’s the kind of family /’ve 
got! 

“My nerve all right? 
and jail can bolster anyone’s nerve. 
coughing Camille— ’By!” 

Click! The sigh of a girl. Light steps going slowly down the 
all. The whiff of a scented cigarette. 

In his library George Gray, his face flushed, said: 


Listen, Anne, the thought of headlines 
Never worry about little 


There came five grunts of satisfaction. 


A platinum link shone from a bursting clasp. 


“Gentlemen, do not be alarmed. My young daughter will not 
housebreak tonight.” 

“How’'ll you stop her?” burst angrily from his nephew. 

“Lock her in her room.” Fingers snapped grimly. “I am glad 
that her mother happens to be away for a few days.” 

“She'll get out!” 

“On her side of this house is neither vine, latticework, water- 
pipe nor outjutting brick. Besides, I'll station the gardener to 
watch.” 

Tactfully several men withdrew from the presence and the resi- 
dence of that grim father. 


N EADOWSTOWN has elm-shaded streets, high-schools, road- 
houses, a business college, two art galleries, many manufac- 
tories, bankers and old-clothes men, (Continued on page 150) 








ane year Roy Cohen indulges in a 
rather odd relief from writing. The 
first of each May, after an industrious 
winter in his home city of Birmingham, 
Alabama, he gets behind the wheel of his 
car and points the radiator to- 
ward New York. He leisurely 
consumes a month going and 
returning, and back home 
again seats himself at the 
typewriter with a revived 
gest. The long, hard 
driving would kill an 
ordinary man, but Roy 
isn’t an ordinary man; 
he weighs about ninety 
pounds with his cap on. 


,rLASH MORGAN rendered 
his decision: “That idea 
about the Neighborhood Trust 
is all wet. It’s nix, flooie and 
out. Savvy?” 

His words circulated through 
the noisome, stale-beer at- 
mosphere of the unsightly little Zany 
room. They fell upon the 3% 
keen ears of six young men, 
but the level gray eyes of the 
speaker were focused upon one 
of them—a tall, broad-shoul- 
dered, coarsely handsome 
young gentleman who answered 
pridefully to the picturesque 
name of Blood Moreno, and 
on occasion to other sobriquets 
and aliases. 

The person with the san- 
guinary name did not accept 
the judgment of his chief without question. 

“Why?” he inquired. 

Flash Morgan’s gaze never wavered from the 
florid countenance of his lieutenant. “Because 
I say so.” 

Blood sneered. “It’s easy pickin’s, Flash. A 
dinky little safe, a moth-eaten watchman— 
nothin’ anywhere around but houses and grocery 
stores.” 

“Not a thing stirrin’.” 

“You must have a reason. You scared?” 

One member of the assemblage who happened to be seated 
between Morgan and Moreno drew discreetly back. Revolt 
flamed. Moreno was insolent, Morgan deadly. The air of the 
rendezvous was electric. Save for a slight twitching at the cor- 
ners of his mouth, Morgan was impassive. There was a shadow 
between the two men—the question of disputed leadership—a 
girl. 

“I’ve said the deal is off,” repeated Flash. 
goin’ to do about it?” 

It was a challenge, inviting action. 
gan’s size, with half his courage. 

“Aint you got a reason?” 

“Yes. And you know damn’ well what it is. The Neighborhood 


“What are you 


Moreno was twice Mor- 
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The gray eyes of Rar- 
iden did not waver. 
“You broke your 
word to me, Flash.” 
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Trust is in the Fifth Precinct. 
there.” 

“T don’t see—” 

“You aint supposed to do the seein’ for this bunch. I am. 
We got nine precincts in this town; you can work in eight of ’em. 
Rariden’s is out.” 

Moreno leaned forward. He was afraid of Morgan—more afraid 
to show his fear. “Just ‘cause you and that cop are friends—” 

“Shut your big mouth, Blood, or I'll shut it for you.” 

Morgan didn’t move—not a muscle. In physical power he 
was no match for the gloriously garbed Moreno, but Blood 
had never forgotten the Nicky Farron affair. Farron, twice 
Morgan’s size, had disputed gang leadership. He 


Dan Rariden is police lieutenant 


had man- 
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handled Flash Morgan, beaten him beyond recognition. And 
just before losing consciousness Morgan had smiled—a twisted, 
horrible smile. “Better kill me, Nicky. You'll be sorry if you don't.” 

They hadn’t tried Flash for Farron’s death when it occurred 
six weeks later; but that, perhaps, was because when one gangster 
kills another, the police consider the world one gangster better 
off. The specter of Nicky Farron entered the room now and 
stilled the fury which was on the tip of Blood Moreno’s tongue. 
He rose and passed out of the room. The other five, no one of 
them over a quarter-century old, crowded toward the door. 

They were a queer group, young, full-blooded, clear-eyed, 
courageous, unscrupulous: knights-errant of the underworld—a 
warped and twisted crowd who worshiped false gods and were 
loyal only to the standard of the gang. They were malleable, 
asking only to be led by the strongest, not caring who that strong- 
est might be. At the moment it was Flash Morgan. Tomorrow— 

Flash Morgan sat alone, immobile, inscrutable. As the door 
closed gently and respectfully behind the last of his departing 
henchmen, a faint smile played about the corners of Morgan’s 
lips. He crossed to a mirror which hung on the wall, and sur- 













veyed himself: saw himself in 
a glamourous rose-light—youth- 
ful and fearless and most won- 
derfully dressed in clothes which 
shriéked to high heaven. “I 
guess,” he reflected, “that Mr. 
Blood Moreno will sit tight for 
a little while now, the dirty—” 
And Flash proceeded to ex- 
press his candid opinion of Mr. 
Moreno and of that person’s 
forbears. 

Flash left the room, passed 
through a musty, dusty hallway 
and shoved out through the 
swinging door which had once 
been the Family Entrance of 
Wink Sullivan’s Saloon. Mr. 
Sullivan—whose nickname was 
derived from the fact that 
tiny muscle in the lid of his lef 
eye had many years since ceasec 
to function—was very proud o 
the vile reputation borne by hi 
establishment, a reputation di- 
rectly attributable to the in- 
iquities of the Grevhounds, tha 
group of unmoral young gentle 
men captained by Flash Mor 
gan. Ostensibly Mr. Sulliva 
now dealt exclusively in near- 
beer and sarsaparilla, but ac- 
tually neither the complexion 
nor the aroma of his private 
rooms had altered. 

Mr. Morgan stood at the curb 
and gazed with sardonic disdain 
upon the squalid neighborhood. 
It was an unpretty place, cheap 
and tawdry and poverty-ridden; 
but it was the hard-boiled king- 
dom over which Mr. Morgan 
ruled by right of might, and he 
felt toward it a great affection 
and a great superiority. 

Now, however, there came to Flash Morgan-a softer emotion, 
a pervasive yearning for friendly converse, and so he wended his 
way through a welter of traffic, past malodorous delicatessens, 
aromatic poolrooms, gaunt tenements and undernourished hu- 
manity, toward the Fifth Precinct. All of Flash’s world was a 
matter of police precincts—he knew no other boundaries. 

The Fourth and Fifth precincts adjoined. A narrow nonde- 
script avenue separated them. They lay next to each other, and a 
thousand miles apart, for where the Fourth was fierce and stark 
and primeval, the Fifth was soft and sheltered. 

Ten minutes later Mr. Morgan swung jauntily into the Fifth 
Precinct police station. Several uniformed officers greeted him 
pleasantly enough, and he passed unceremoniously into the private 
office of Lieutenant Daniel Boone Rariden. Lieutenant Rariden 
was taking things easy, immersed in contemplation of the phys- 
iognomy of some erring gentleman temporarily A. W. O. L. 
from the State penitentiary, upon whose head a bounty had been 
placed. But at sight of his visitor, the big square-toed feet 
came down from the polished desk-top, and the big voice of the 
big man boomed hearty welcome. 
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“Well, doggone your hide, Flash, what’s bringin’ you here?” 

“Nothin’ special.” Mr. Morgan flung his hat onto. the desk 
lighted a cigarette and flopped into a chair. “Just wanted to see 
you.” 

Rariden’s eyes softened. 
the Fourth?” 

“Veh. They're ail right—kind of.” 

Silence fell between them: cach seemed to derive comfort from 
the wordless communion. The room was fragrant with the air 
of friendship—friendship between policeman and gangster 

Some men are born crooked. And some are born policemen 
Daniel Boone Rariden was one of the latter. A product of the 
grim Fourth, he never had been of the Fourth. Since barefoot 
days, Morgan and Rariden had fought each other's battles; there 
had been always between them a love which passeth understand- 
ing—so foreign to each other were their natures. For where 
Flash was by instinct and training a criminal, a violator of laws 
a natural and instinctive enemy of the police, Danie! Boone Rari- 
den gravitated toward the uniformed guardians of public peace. 

To Flash and the other members of the gang, the word police- 
man was synonymous with enemy. As kids they had delighted 
tu make life miserable for the patrolmen on their block. They 
hated policemen fiercely and unaffectedly. But Dan Rariden was 
different. The blue uniform fascinated him; he made friends 
with patrélmen, and spent his leisure hours in the vicinity of the 
precinct station. He developed a passionate ambition to obtain, 
some day, a berth on the force. 

It was not that he was morally opposed to the iniquities of 
his boy friends, or that he was naturally any better than they; 
it was that he was by nature. a policeman, possessed of the 
peculiar and distinctive police psychology which )asically has 
nothing whatever to do with ethics. A true policeman enjoys an 
arrest with an enjoyment which contains no malice toward the 
person arrested—just as a true warrior enjoys slaying an enemy 
whom he does not know. 

The boys grew. Flash Morgan bit and tore and battered his 
way into the leadership of the Greyhounds. Dan Rariden made 
the Force. Each was brilliant: Flash fearless, daring, ingenious, 
reckless; Dan sober, grave, ambitious, in- 
domitable. Dan won his uniform at the 
time Morgan ascended to the captaincy of 
the Greyhounds. Under Flash’s brilliant 
leadership the gang took on new color; its 
robberies and holdups became more daring, 
its deeds of unrighteousness more insolent. 
Meanwhile Dan Rariden found himself 
happy in the uniform of a policeman, and 
he was happier yet when eventually they 
took the uniform away and made of him a 
plain-clothes detective. Through all the 
years the friendship between Morgan and 
Rariden continued; the gang did not like 
it, but it did not distrust; and when Dan 
Rariden was put back in uniform as lieu- 
tenant in charge of the placid Fifth, no one 
was more exultant than Flash Morgan. 

Each understood the other, though neither 
could have explained what it was he under- 
stood. As to other policemen, Flash Mor- 
gan hated them passionately; and as to other 
criminals, Dan Rariden despised them and 
looked upon them as his natural prey. The 
criminal world knew that Rariden was hard- 
boiled, and it feared him because he had 
been born in the Fourth and been false to the trust of lawlessness. 

“How are you and Moreno getting along?” Dan half closed 
his eyes, thus enabling himself to discern more clearly the granite 
hardness which came over his friend’s face. 

“Pretty good.” 

‘“He’s bad medicine, Flash.” 

“Well, I aint no candy-coated pill myself.” 

Dan’s voice was soft. “And the girl?” 

“She’s sticking with him. They all fall for that long hair 
of his. Oh, it aint the girl, Dan—it’s everything. Blood Moreno 
wants the Greyhounds, and he aint gonna have ’em. But I didn’t 
come down to talk about that. Just wanted to chat with you. 
Tell me all about yourself.” 

For an hour they talked. There was a gentle, quiet air of 
camaraderie in the room, a warm fullness; and when Flash Mor- 
gan left, he felt better. What a pity that their lives should have 


“Aint things runnin’ right down in 


followed divergent paths—what a pair of gangsters they would 
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And at the moment, Dan Rariden was sighing as he 


have made! 
gave thought to the magnificent police material which had been 
lost when Flash Morgan elected to abandon the road of rectitude. 

Of late, life had seemed particularly flat and stale to Flash 


Morgan. The Greyhounds were lying low. The Fourth was 
captained by the wisest and the meanest man on the force, and 
he gave the gang no opportunity for operating. Money was low, 
excitement lacking. The gang chafed. They looked to Flash 
Morgan, and Flash did not deliver—he was too excellent a strategist. 

That night he drifted into the poolroom over Wink Sullivan’s 
saloon. He selected an isolated chair and dourly watched the 
games. Peculiarly enough, no other member of the Greyhounds 
was present, but Flash was not thinking of the Greyhounds, nor 
craving their companionship. A fist fight broke out; Flash viewed 
it dispassionately out of the corners of his eyes, not bothering 
even to rise from his chair. He sat alone in melancholy grandeur, 
and it was there that Limpy McNeill found him. 
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Limpy, in the vernacular of the un- 
derworld, was a thief—which means 
that he was petty and small and lacking 
in the colossal courage which gangsters 
must possess. Limpy eked out a pre- 
carious existence by snatching purses 
from unattended ladies, by sneak-thiev- 
ery and by petty larceny. He was most 
decidedly déclassé, but the single grand 
passion of Limpy’s life was Flash Mor- 
gan. 

Flash was everything that Limpy was 
not, and Mr. McNeill bestowed upon 
the genius of the Greyhounds an un- 
compromising hero-worship which was 
not lessened by the fact that on two or 
three occasions Flash had deigned to 
do Limpy favors. 

Limpy was quivering with excitement 
as he dragged up a chair and seated himself next to the dour 
chieftain. He was oblivious to the glance of distaste with which 
Flash favored him. 

“Flash,”—-Limpy’s voice trembled,—‘“‘you better get busy.” 

“Mmmm!” 

“Blood Moreno and the gang have gone over to crack the 
Neighborhood Trust.” 

Flash Morgan sat very, very still. 
on Limpy’s arm. 

“That straight?” 

“Honest t’ Gawd, Flash. Blood an’ the whole bunch; an’ it’s 
in Rariden’s precinct, an’-—” 

It was characteristic of Flash Morgan that he thought first. 

“If you're lyin’ to me, Limpy—” 

“Gawd! Flash—I wouldn’t lie to you. 
the gang—”’ 

“You said that.” Flash’s forehead corrugated. Here was a 
situation unthinkable—rank, stark treason. His lips pressed to- 
gether. ‘“Double-crossing me, are they? Tired of waitin’ for me 


Then steely fingers closed 


I tell you, Blood and 








“I want it all. It’s 

going back. I'm 

handing it over to 
Dan Rariden.” 


to give em action! Well, 


a by—” 
Leck anc “Not double-crossing 


exactly, Flash. Blood’s 
been spellbindin’ ’em. 
4 He’s a_ good  talkér, 


Blood is, an’ he’s got ’em 
all ribbed up that they 
aint doin’ you no dirt at 
all. Says you aint got nothin’ against the Neigh- 
borhood Trust job ‘cept that it bein’ in Dan Rari- 
den’s precinct, you're off it, see? Reckon he 
thinks Dan wont never suspect the Greyhounds,, 
knowin’ that you aint botherin’ the Fifth none. 
‘Taint the gang’s fault, Flash—not a bit. It’s 
that wavy-haired Blood Moreno who’s got ‘em 
fooled, see? Believe me— Where you goin’?” 

“Out!” Morgan’s voice was curt and incisive. 
“And get this straight, Limpy: you don’t know 
nothin’, an’ you aint told me a thing, savvy?” 

“T getcha.” 

Halfway down the stairs Flash slackened his 
pace. He lighted a cigarette and strolled languidly 
into Wink’s saloon. There for a moment or two 
he lounged against the bar and conversed idly with 
Mr. Sullivan. He looked at his watch and then 
at the big clock on the wall. 

“The old biscuit is right, Wink—fifteen minutes 
till one.” 

“Yup. Twelve-forty-five is right.” 

“Guess I'll hit the hay. A decent feller like I 
ought to be snoozin’ at a quarter till one.” 

Having impressed upon Mr. Sullivan that he was among those 
present in the Fourth Precinct at fifteen minutes before one 
o’clock in the morning, Flash Morgan slouched into the street. 
Once there, the insouciance dropped from him like a mask. His 
feet spurned the pavement, and he only stopped running when 
he reached the garage where he had left the shiny little auto- 
mobile which was his proudest possession. 

Fortunately the hour was late and such policemen as he may 
have passed were indifferent to his fracture of the speed-laws. 
Certainly he traversed the distance between Wink Sullivan’s 
saloon and the vicinity of the Neighborhood Trust in a trifle less 
than no time at all. He parked two blocks away, took his bear- 
ings and walked swiftly toward the scene of the proposed rob- 
bery. 

The sedate Fifth slumbered contentedly—modest homes nestling 
cozily behind velvety lawns and peeping out through stately trees. 
Corner arcs spluttered importantly and shed little light. Two 
blocks away was the street-intersection which marked the com- 
munity shopping center of the Fifth (Continued on page 158). 
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By 


Harold 
Mac Grath 


The places around the world that are 
visited by the characters in this lively 
romance of mystery and adventure are 
as familiar to Harold Mac Grath, the 
author of the tale, as the stepping 
stones in his lovely Syracuse garden, 
where in a leafy bower beside the brook 
that threads the garden he does his 
summer writing. In point of fact, in 
all his two score books one cannot find 
a place described that Mac hasn't vis- 
ited in the life rather than in the 
imagination. “When I’m no longer 
inclined to write fiction,” he said re- 
cently, “I purpose writing guidebooks.” 


The Story So Far: 
MR THORNDEN,” said young Wyncote to his father’s old 
lawyer, “I have come to an unalterable decision. . . . . I 
want it kept out of the newspapers—my father is dead; so I shall 
not add to the dishonor of his ashes by letting the public know I 
have repudiated my inheritance... . . He left me three millions 
in trust. At my death, this income goes to certain orphan asylums. 
I wish to deed this income to the asylums forthwith.” 

For Wyncote had only after his father’s death learned that 
their wealth had come from certain bucket-shops and other dis- 
honest activities conducted under the name of Jarvis. And now 
that the world knew it too, he faced ostracism. As he walked 
down to Thornden’s office that morning, he had had a sensation 
of being watched. Was he already beginning to pay for his 
father’s misdeeds? 

Thornden urged Wyncote to reconsider, but he persisted in 
refusing the money; he had a small income from his mother’s 
estate. Thornden urged him, also, to go abroad for a time, but 
could arouse little interest. And meanwhile Wyncote’s case was 
being discussed in another part of town by two very different 
people—a beautiful young girl and a dark Sicilian. 

“T know you, Joseph,” she said. “You would creep up behind 
him in the dark. Kill him before he has suffered? No, no! 
Kill him, yes; but a little at a time, for years. To break his 
courage, to break his heart—as mine is broken. If you harm a 
hair of his head till I am done with him, I shall curse you!” 

“To kill him a little at a time,” mused the man. “Brava! I 
begin to see. But you, singing in a restaurant!” 

“It is all a part of my plans. Besides, with this money I can 
support myself. Mark me, he will come to that restaurant. I 
let him see my face this afternoon, and he will remember.” 

She spoke truly, this girl who was singing in a cabaret under 
the name of Belinda White. She had already caught Wyncote’s 
interest. And skillfully she made his acquaintance, while he 
thought he was himself the pursuer. 

And now two sinister threats struck at Wyncote: first came 
a stiletto sent him by Joseph, momentarily impatient of Belinda’s 
slow method. And when the lawyer Thornden heard of that. a 
black-hand letter followed it—sent by Thornden, who was fond 
of the boy and determined to get him out of town. This threat, 
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Thornden persuaded Wyncote, meant danger to Belinda White 
also if he stayed; and so influenced, Wyncote took passage on 
The Four Winds—a yacht once owned by his father, but now 
in the tourist trade—for a trip around the world. .... He was 
hardly well out to sea before he glimpsed, just closing her state- 
room door—Belinda White. (The story continues in detail :) 


ERRIFIED, Belinda leaned against the door, though she had 

already locked it. He had seen her before her plans were 
matured! If she did not move and think with the uttermost skill, 
she was done, she had failed; and the grim Joseph would thrust 
her to the rear and take the affair out of her hands. Joseph’s 
corpuscles were unmixed Sicilian. 

For the first time she recognized a fact she had resolutely 
pressed into the background. She hated John Wyncote, hated 
him with an intensity which seemed to be burning her up; but 
she did not want him to die by violence. She might break his 
heart, spoil his life, but he would still be in the land of the living. 
Joseph had surrendered to her wishes; but he had got this sailor 
Stefani on board not for the sake of guarding her, but to watch 
her progress. Here at sea Stefani would be more or less master 
of his actions. 

Irony, a maze of ironic mirrors whichever way she glanced! 
She herself was eager to make Wyncote’s life not worth living, 
to kill him a little at a time, but not to wound him mortally. 
Joseph’s way was merciful in comparison; but her American up- 
bringing rebelled in horror at the thought of violent death. On 
the other hand, to her Sicilian blood, an oath was sacred. 

If Wyncote grew suspicious and held aloof, they were both 
done; and for this a new hate was superimposed upon the old. 

She saw, too, that she had been hypnotized from the hour Joseph 
had uttered his threat. When she had weakly protested that she 
was without plans for such a voyage, he had roughly told her that 
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He reached Belinda 
as another green one 
broke over. The 
two of them were 
catapulted against 
the starboard rail. 


these would come to her, once she was on 
board. And all these hours she had remained 
hidden in her cabin, searching and delving into 

her poor bemused brain for some logical ex- 

planation for her presence on board The Four 

Winds, bound for the world’s end; and not a 

straw floated her way—nothing, nothing! 

Without a logical explanation, what would 
he believe? That she knew of his millions, and had followed him, 
and having followed him, was something unclean. That was what 
he would believe; and she could not blame him for that. He had 
met her in a cabaret; she was legitimate hunting. Oh, she knew 
something of men, the masks they wore, the innocence they pre- 
tended, when they set out to destroy a woman. 

He had told her, by mistake, that he was sailing on The Petrel, 
while this ship was The Four Winds; but that was no explana- 
tion. Where had she got the money for an expensive voyage 
like this? Without an ironclad explanation, she was done. 

She left the door and stepped over to the porthole—from there 
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to her bunk—thence to the door again, the feline in her sensing 
the trap she was in. No mercy for the man in the passage, no 
mercy this side of death; but she could not have his blood in- 
directly on her hands. Never that! 

A hand fell lightly upon the panel of the door. She did not stir. 
The hand fell again. Still she uttered no sound louder than a sigh. 

“Miss White?” 

The longer her silence, the longer her final explanation. “I am 
so terribly shocked!” she managed to say. “Tonight, after dinner. 
Please go!” 

“All right.” 
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She heard him enter his cabin and close the door. For several 
minutes she stared in the direction of the sound. Then she be- 
came conscious of the thing Stefani had thrust into her hand. 
It was a crumpled letter. She smoothed it out and read Thorn- 
den’s steamer letter to Wyncote, confessing his duplicity in the 
matter of the false black-hand message—the letter which Wyn- 
cote had thoughtlessly crumpled and tossed aside, and which had 
been retrieved by Joseph’s henchman Stefani. Her brain cleared 
magically. Nothing could be more convincing than the notion 
given life by this note. She sat upon her berth and reread the 
letter, her brain reanimated by all its native alertness. Even wire- 
less could not refute her story. He should suffer infernal tor- 
tures, but he should live! 

She wished she was all Sicilian or all American, that she might 
throw herself into this affair with all the fervor and implacability 
of Joseph, an eye for an eye in the Biblical sense, or hold aloof 
entirely and warn this poor fool of the danger which was closing 
in upon him. Made up as she was, with half-souls, as it were, 
one of rash impulses and the other of stern repressions, she was 
like some fabulous creature out of the days of the gods. 

Where had Stefani found this letter which so miraculously 
smoothed out her difficulties? No matter; it was the key to the 
way out of this muddle. Trust her to tell a good story. Her 
confusion was gone 


ONFUSION, indeed, had crossed into Wyncote’s cabin. The 

four winds of wonder had come at him simultaneously from 
their four points. Belinda White was on board! Thought pro- 
ceeded thus far, then balked. She would explain after dinner— 
what? And what about the snooping deckhand? He had been in 
conversation with her. What about? She was American; the sea- 
man was, or pretended to be, Sardinian. Wanting service, the 
fellow would be the last on board she would summon. 

He could not thresh out the thing here in this stuffy cabin, and 
so he went on deck—without material benefit, however. From 
then on, till dressing-time, he wandered aimlessly about in a men- 
tal condition similar to that which had once befallen him upon 
the football field: he had been literally knocked out in the first 
quarter, and had finished the game without himself or anyone else 
being aware of his difficulty. 

But there was one point upon which he could think clearly: 
Belinda was without a chaperon. If he acted as though he knew 
her, the worst possible construction would be applied to their 
companionship—that he had brought her on board. A damnable 
muddle! Thornden’s trick had been offensive enough, but this 
twist was intolerable. Certainly he would leave the boat at Ma- 
deira. Damn Thornden’s meddling! 

He smoked till his tongue smarted. 

At dinner he saw that Belinda was seated at the Herley table. 
Dear God, how lovely she was! But here was something of a 
solution. Tomorrow he could ask Henley to introduce him. He 
would give Belinda warning. He himself sat next to the moving- 
picture actress. He had to conféss to a slight thrill. 

“You remind me of some one,” she said. 

“Maybe it’s your Peke.”’ he countered gravely. But a chill 
fell upon him. He had his father’s blond head and blue eyes. 

She laughed. ‘No; it was some one of the collie breed. Blond 
men always confuse me. Your name is Carey?” 

“Yes. And I do not have to be told what yours is. I've seen 
you often enough.” 

“Oh, on the screen. I see. I’ve run away, broken my contract. 
The imbecilic things I was doing threatened to drive me crazy. 
If they have movies on board here, I'll jump over.” 

“Leave the dog to me, then.” 

“You like dogs?” 

“All kinds.” 

“Then you shall exercise Nanky every morning.” 

For a moment he did not know whether she was fooling or 
not. She read the frown which had gathered above his nose, and 
laughed again 

“Trust you with Nanky? I should say not!” 

“Thanks. Then / sha’n’t have to jump overboard.” 

“We're going to get along,” she said. 

“T hope so.” 

“Always tell me what you think and what you feel. I’m tired 
of the other stuff. And don’t look frightened. I have no de- 
signs upon your young life. If I ever marry again, it will be to 
a man whose thoughts are a shade older than mine.” 

Ordinarily he would have greatly enjoyed this pleasant banter; 
but the thought of Belinda dominated him. He would wait for 
her to disappear; then he would search the deck. 





Bitter Apples 


He eventually discovered her by the forward rail, under the 
bridge, her collar up, the brim of her hat well down. 

‘“Lhere’s been a terrible blunder!” she began at once. “You 
told me you were sailing on The Petrel. How was I to know the 
names had been changed? Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“But you? What are you doing here? I can’t be seen talking 
to you, or the others will think He hesitated to go on 

“That you brought me on board?” 

So she too had thought of that? 

“I can’t think or talk coherently,” he said, gripping the rail. 
“I’m stunned.” 

“Thank your lawyer for what has happened.” 

“Thornden?”” He was dumfounded. 

“Yes, Thornden. He came to me about that black-nand letter. 
So sorry that I was dragged into it, and that kind of rubbish! 
In the end he offered to buy my ticket for this cruise and pocket 
funds beside, on the promise that I'd never communicate again 
with you. And fool that 1 was, lagreed. Why didn’t you tell me?’ 

“But I did tell you!” 

“You said The Petrel. I did not find your name on the pas- 
senger-list. Imagine my terror when I saw you this noon!” 

“He wrote that black-hand letter himself to get me out of 
town—frankly, away from you. Why, in God’s name, would he 
wring us together again?” 

“I don’t know!” Her anguish was not all simulated. There 
were saggings in her plot that desperately needed shoring up. 

“Well, the thing is done. When the ship reaches Madeira, I'll 
clear out.” : 

Would he? She would have something to say to that. 

“Tl send a wireless to Thornden that will curl his hair.” 

“And he will deny everything.” For suddenly all points in this 
comedy became illuminated. 

“But 1 don’t understand; it’s so incomprehensible. What could 
be his reason?” 

“My disgrace! I'm only a cabaret singer. He will reply that 
I followed you. Seeing me here would lower me in your eyes. 
1 shouldn’t be what you believed I was. Believed that you would 
take advantage of my impetuosity, and later abhor me. I’m from 
Broadway; he thought on that basis. Oh, I know. He will 
probably warn you against me and deny everything. I was so 
easy! All my life I've dreamed of such travel; and I jumped 
right into the trap!” 7 

“God knows I’m sorry!’ 

Ah, that was better, she thought. He believed her! 

“It promised to be a very pleasant friendship,” she said; “but 
this man has destroyed what there was of it.” 

“But we can start all over again by having some one on board 
introduce us. I've met Henley.” 

He was hooked. She could have laughed. 

“Whatever you wish.” She turned and hurried aft. 


’ 


E did believe her. Why not? No reason on earth that she 

should lie to him; whereas everything pointed to. the secret 
malice of Thornden, whom Wyncote’s father had years ago robbed 
of his sweetheart. Sent Belinda aboard to try out the jarvis 
strain! It was plain enough. So he entered the wireless room 
and sent a message to Thornden, which most certainly did curl 
that gentleman's hair. 

In parenthesis, Thornden was unbelievably shocked, and his first 
coherent thought was that the Jarvis strain had swept the boy 
off his feet, that Wyncote had smuggled the girl on board and 
was now trying to save his face by shifting the blame elsewhere. 
But in the end he absolved the boy, recollecting the rusted stiletto. 
So he sent a wireless, denying im toto the accusations and warn- 
ing Wyncote to beware of the girl. 

The wireless man was greatly perturbed, but the ethics of his 
work forbade him to give this astounding news to his superiors. 
What girl? Going and coming, the messages had not indicated 
the girl. There were only four young women on board. He 
would have the chief steward watch this chap Carey, to discover 
what girl he was interested in. 

Next morning, as Wyncote started his constitutional around 
the deck, he beheld an agreeable picture: Belinda standing before 
the actress’ chair and cuddling the Peke to her throat. He raised 
his cap and stopped deliberately. 

“T’m quite ready to give the dog his exercise,” he said, smiling 

Belinda held the dog a little more tightly—the dog which was, 
in the near future, to save her from madness. 

“Have you met Miss White? Mr. Carey. We might just as 
well know each other at once; there'll be four inescapable months 
of it,” said the actress. “Don’t ask me to promenade. My last 
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“What is it you wish to say to me?” 


location was a mountain, and now I purpose to sit down whenever 
I see an empty chair. Oh, you may hold Nanky, if you want to,” 
she added. 

Wyncote took the dog from Belinda, settled it in the crook of 
his arm, and began to scratch its back. Nanky became his slave 
thence on. 

Contact with him! Belinda shivered slightly. Would she be 
equal to the task, to hold him, yet at arm’s-length, till she got used 
to the notion of having him touch her? The horror of a distaste- 
ful hand! 

“Wont you sit in my chair?” he said to Belinda. 

“No, thanks. I started to walk, but could not resist this doggie. 
I once had two of them.” 


“I want you to know that I haven't any of that money.” 


Which brought to the surface the thought that he really knew 
nothing of Belinda’s past; he could only guess that she had once 


known luxurious living. Well, four months stretched over con- 
siderable distance in time; and he would have her history. But 
as soon as he could approach her without seeming haste, he would 
certainly question her about that deckhand. He wanted that 
cleared up. 

This thought happened to be in Belinda’s mind too; and when 
the opportunity came, she adroitly anticipated him. 

“You are puzzled about that sailor you saw coming out of our 
corridor. A friend of mine got him the job the last moment. 
To be alone, utterly, among all these strangers! He is going to 
act somewhat as a guardian. I never in all my life felt so.rushed. 
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When I reached my cabin, I was utterly exhausted. And all the 
time T was worrying about the black-handers. And there weren't 
any; and I lost a good job. Please let our friendship appear to 
go along slowly. What a darling little dog!” 

“And what a stunning woman!” 

“She is old enough to be your mother.” 

He liked that. It suggested that she might be a shade jealous 
of his attentions to the older woman—precisely her purpose for 
planting the thought in his head. 

Knowledge of liie depends upon the number of experiences to 
one’s credit. Wyncote could check against this account but few 
times; Belinda had quite a sum. Besides, all young women of 
twenty are superior in adroitness to all young men of twenty-four. 
Woman always has the advantage over man; she is the pursued, 
and knows at once whether she desires to be caught or not. Wyn- 
cote would be clay. 

“Til get acquainted at once with the other young women,” he 
said. “Then, later, when we pair off, nobody will mind.’ 

“And what makes you believe 1 want to pair off with you?” 

“Aren’t we old friends?” 

‘Why do you call yourself Carey, when your name is Wyncote?”’ 

He hesitated for a moment. ‘My father once owned this boat.” 

‘Why not take the benefit of the fact?” 

“Do you read the newspapers?” 

“Not always. You see, there’s possibility of my using 
‘Wyncote’ without thinking.” 

He saw the abyss at his feet. 
told the sordid story. 

“Did you ever hear of a man named Jarvis?” He did not see 
her hands shut convulsively. 

“Jarvis? The name strikes“a note.” 

She exulted inwardly. Here would be the initial torture: to 
force the story from his lips. 

“Did you ever hear of such a place as a bucket-shop?”’ 

“That man?” She shrank away from him. 

“IT am his son. I tried to tell you back there in town, but I 
was afraid of losing you. It’s pretty tough. Wherever I go, 
the thing bobs up. This man Henley—he used to know my fa- 
ther, has sailed on this boat, knew me when I was a youngster. 
But he doesn’t remember me. Have I-lost you?” 

“No.” The syllable was crisp; it was beyond her power to 
soften it. “Suppose we say no more about it? What glorious 
air! The sea—lI love it!” 

He was soon known to all the passengers. He had his father’s 
charm. He was as amiable to those he did not like as he was 
to those he did. So he got on; the incubus let go a little. 

One morning, as he took to his steamer-chair, he missed the 
actress. But presently she hove in sight, arm in arm with Belinda, 
the gray-brindle Peke trotting laboriously behind. They nodded to 
him as they passed. Then it was that he noticed a shining object 
lying on the deck. He recovered it before it could be stepped on; 
but he saw that it had already taken the impress of a heel. It 
was a plain gold locket. It would not open readily; so he thought- 
lessly pried loose the lid with his penknife. 

The locket contained his father’s photograph. 


Still, sometime, she must be 


Chapter Eight 
"T’HE horizon rocked in a distressing manner, disobeying all 
rules of gravity; at least, so it appeared to Wyncote. His 
father’s photograph in a woman’s locket! His thoughts steadied 
once more, he decided not to take the locket to the purser till he 
had made some personal inquiries. This locket and its contents 
could have but one significance, that there was a woman on board 
who had known his father in such terms of intimacy that she 
still carried about his likeness. 

Would the past never cease stepping on his heels? Some woman 
who had known his father, either as Wyncote or as Jarvis. He 
returned to his chair, stretched out and closed his eves. He had 
taken this voyage for the sole purpose of getting away from it 
all, and—he hadn’t got away from it. 

The actress? She had said that there was something familiar 
about his looks. If that locket was hers, there would be no reason 
for her not claiming it. To her he was only a passenger named 
Carey. He would exhibit it to her when she returned to her chair. 

Which time was half an hour later. She sat down, or rather 
she permitted herself to fall into her chair. 

“There!” she said. “That will beat the ice-cream and cake I 
had for last night’s dinner. Do you know, Miss White would 


screen beautifully? If my producers saw her, they’d go simply 
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woozy over her. She’s a new type. And 
I can’t arouse the least interest in her. 
She has beauty and fire. If I could take 
her to Hollywood, they'd give me a fat 
check for playing hooky. What's that 
you have in your hand?” 

He held out his hand, the locket on his palm. 

“A locket? Some one has stepped on it. Have you opened 
it?” she asked. As he nodded, she said: “Let me see. Bad man- 
ners, but who cares?” His fingers trembled a little as he pried 
back the bent lid. ‘What a handsome man!” she exclaimed. 
“Run along and take it to the purser. I’m going to snooze now 
Will you mind?” 

It wasn’t hers, actress or no, and Wyncote was giad of that 
He liked this handsome, breezy woman; for some years he had 
admired her on the screen. She was something of an illusion, 
and he wanted to keep it intact. But he did not take the locket 
to the purser; instead, he took it to Belinda. 

“T found this on the deck,” he said. ‘Has anyone reported a 
loss?” 

“Tt looks as if it had been stepped on,” was her comment 
“Have you looked into it?” 

“Ves. It contains a photo—of my father. It’s kind of. hard. 
I have never hurt.or wronged anybody.”’ He locked away toward 
the horizon. “All the rest of my life—” His voice broke. 

“Some woman on board who knew him? Of all things! But 
how shall we find her?” 

“T don’t want to find her, now. But I'll turn it over to the 
purser, and later he'll tell us. She may have been on the boat 
before, and have taken the trip out of sentiment.” 

“Where did you find it?” 

“In front of Mrs. Channing’s chair.” 

“She?” 

“Oh, no! 


“T found it.” 





She did not recognize it. If it were hers, she would 
have claimed it. My name to her is Carey.” 

“Forget it. Let’s get Mrs. Channing, and I'll play and sing. 
I feel in the mood.” 

“You're a good sport,” he said, a bit choky. He was so damna- 
bly alone! 

So Belinda got Mrs. Channing and went into the lounge and 
sang to her own accompaniments till luncheon. Rollicking jazz, 
little classics, homespun melodies—anything that came into her 
head. One thing came out of this episode: she was given the 
ship—she was free to come and go wherever she wished, bridge 
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Stefani struck with 
a bit of piping with 
which he was to 
fend back the pan- 
icky from the boats. 


or engine-room. The captain complimented her, and the first of- 
ficer invited her to tea on the bridge 
“Who in the world are you, child?” demanded the actress, de- 


lighted. 

“I’m me,” said Belinda whimsically. “Why?” 

“There’s a fortune for you in vaudeville. I have some in- 
fluence.” 


“That’s very kind of you, but my ambition is directed else- 
where.” 

“The opera?” 

“Teo.” 

“Do you know anything about the game?” 

The lightness went out of Belinda’s face. “Yes—hard work, 
drill, seclusion, little amusement, certain foods you hate to eat, 
always on the lookout for drafty doors, acting, reading, singing, 
and more hard work and more hard work. Only a few arrive.” 


“Only a few. I see you know something about it. You'll 
arrive, if you have the will. You have all the gifts.” 

Belinda’s expression became slightly ironical. Yes, she had the 
gifts; she had been told that beiore. Where was that beautiful 
world in which she had once lived? Had it been a dream or a 
reality? No worry, no care—only her great future to think of. 
Everything—then nothing. She no longer could daydream; she 
had lost the art. An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. Or 
perhaps she had entered a horrid dream and had not yet been 
awakened. 

As for Wyncote, he saw her again in the cabaret, the air filled 
with tobacco smoke; he saw her again at her door in a mean 
street. Two of them, Belinda White and John Wyncote, fallen 
each out of a familiar world. What might have been—they two 
meeting in their own worlds! Shining romance that should have 
been theirs and out of which they had been cheated. Tarnish that 
wasn’t theirs, but which they must wear. 

Thornden’s money. Well, why not? A little stolen happiness 
that wouldn’t hurt anyone. An electric thought! Supposing the 
old fellow had played this game merely to try them out, create 
a situation of extreme delicacy which would either make or break 
them? Somehow, Wyncote could not dig up anger any more 
against the old lawyer. To learn if they were worth their salt, 
if there was the right sort of moral fiber in them. Supposing 
that was it? Of course, 
he wouldn’t show his 
hand till there were re- 
sults. But what an op- 
portunity for a cad! 

Belinda gone, Mrs. 
Channing voiced her 
pleasure. “The beauty 
of her! The voice of 
her! Did you ever see 
her like?” 

“No,” said Wyncote. 

The actress looked at 
him sharply. “Don’t 
fall in love with her, 
boy. She is ambitious. 
She will walk over any 
and all thiags to reach 
her goal. Belinda 
White—iumph! You 
can’t tell me there isn’t 
foreign blood in her.” 

“She was born and 
educated in America,” 
replied Wyncote. 
“Would a foreign-born 
girl take such a trip on 
her own?” 

“Well, of course—” 

“Would you call her 
a flapper?” 

“Heavens, no! La 
Tosca is more her type. 
Perhaps her people are 
against her going on 
the stage.” 

“T believe she’s alone 
in the world. Do you 
think she is selfish?” 

“I said ambition. 
Love kills ambition; 
so she will avoid it. When she has made her début, then she 
will turn her thoughts to love, and not find any.” Mrs. Chan- 
ning fondled the dog’s ears. “I know all about it. What’s your 
ambition?” 

“I’m trying to write.” 

“Got anything with you, in your trunk?” 

“You'll laugh.” 

“Indeed, I shall not. Bring up the stuff this afternoon and 
I'll wade through it. I can tell.” 

“That’s fine of you; but I'll wager you'll find it rot.” 

“T'll tell you the honest truth.” 

And she did. Two of the stories were good; the others were 
very bad. Yet he was elated. Two good yarns out of seven was 
a pretty good average for pin-feathers. 

“Have you ever tried to sell anything?” 

“Not yet.” (Continued on page 124) 
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It was an inspiration on the part of Mr. 
Benchley to ojfer to accompany his friends 
the Peters’ to Europe as their guest and 
guide; a pleasant time will certainly be 
had by all. And besides, Mr. Benchley 
will have an opportunity for an ex- 
haustive study of the European theaters, 
preliminary to writing the play that a 
famous manager has commissioned of 
him, with the Peters’ as leading charac- 
ters. But more of this anon, as they say. 


stop. I should think that Paris would be the place to go 
first.” 

“IT should think so, too,” said Mr. Peters, who was not 
so old as he looked. He was rather glad that Mrs. Peters 
had suggested it first. A husband should always maneuver 
his wite into suggesting places to visit. ‘Then, when it 
rains steadily there for two weeks, or the heat proves so 
terrific that no one can venture into the street, or the food 











M® AND Mrs. WALTER Peters of Dyke, Ohio, had made their 
tour of the metropolitan area of New York with con- 
siderably more success than they had originally expected. Mr. 
Peters, a quiet man with malice toward none except when aroused, 
had left a trail of dead and dying comparable only to that cf the 
medieval Saracen, and thanks to his ministrations New York City 
was a much healthier and happier place in which to live. 

The blood of the conquerors ran too swiftly in his veins, how- 
ever, to stop with New York City. He had felt the soft yielding 
of victims beneath his rubber heel, and within his breast there 
stirred the knowledge that before him lay the world, full of 
pests for him to destroy. He was seized with something ap- 
proximating a religious fervor directed at a cleansing of the earth 
of irritating people. He gave no manifestations of this crusading 
spirit other than a suggestion to Mrs. Peters that they go to 
Europe this summer. Everyone, he said, seemed to be going to 
Europe this summer, with the possible exception of the company 
playing “Abie’s Irish Rose” in New York. 

“We are pretty old to be gallivanting off like that,” 
Mrs. Peters. 

“Not so old as Europe,” replied her husband. 
he was right. 

“Where would we go?” 

There you had the woman of it. 
man down 

“Don’t they tell you where to go when you get there?” asked 
Mr. Peters, whose long and regular life in America had ac- 
customed him to following directions and printed instructions 
pretty thoroughly, and had bred in him a fairly complete and 
affectionate reliance upon official surveillance. “Aren’t there sight- 
seeing busses and things like that over there?” 

“Ves, I suppose so,” said his wife. “But you have to have 
somewhere to go when you get off the boat before you can take 
a sight-seeing bus. You have to find a corner where the busses 
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turns out to be uneatable, he can say, quietly: “It was your 

idea coming here, my dear. Remember that.” Without this 

loophole, he might better never have left home at all. 

“The man at the travel-bureau will probably know where 
to go from Paris,” suggested Mrs. Peters. 
“He wont come with us, will he?” asked Mr. Peters ap- 

prehensively, for he hated traveling with strangers, or in 

a crowd. 
Mrs. Peters said that she 
didn’t think that the man at 
the travel-bureau would have 
the slightest desire to go with 
them, especially not if he had 
any inkling of Mr. Peters’ 
little homicidal whims. This 
reassured Mr. Peters to the 
point of paying a tentative 
visit to one of the more 
prominent _ tourist-agencies, 
where they found 
everything at 
their disposal to 
help them come 





to a decision— 
maps, charts, 
folders, pencils, 


and a very nice 
young man _ be- 
hind the counter. 
You might have 
thought that Mr. 
and Mrs. Peters 
were his father 





















and mother, 





so excited was he 
in their behalf. 





(As a matter of 
fact, as it turned 


out later, the t ith 


young man was 
their son, a son 4 
that they had «teu 
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forgotten about.) In less time than 
it took Mrs. Peters to tell it later 
to Mrs. Freeman in Dyke, he had 
the counter covered with maps and 
steamship charts. He now inquired: 

“Where do you want to go?” 

“You must guess,” said Mr. 
Peters, “and we will tell you if you 
guess right.” 

“Don’t fool, please, Walter,” said 
Mrs. Peters. Then to the young 
man she said: “We had thought 
that we would go to Paris first. 
After that we didn’t know.” 

The young man thought that it 
would be a very good idea to go 
to Paris first. Paris, he said, is the 
most beautiful city in the world. 

“T doubt that,” said Mr. Peters, 
“but let it pass.” 

From Paris had they thought of 
Italy? Mr. Peters said that he 
thought of Italy constantly, most 
of the time unfavorably. There 
was a gayety about these sallies of 
Mr. Peters which was quite unlike 
him, yet which reassured his wife. 
Things were all right so long as he 














took the offensive himself. When 
Mrs. Peters began to worry was 
when her husband sat silent under 
the attacks of others. 

The young man spread out a big 
map which covered both the Peters’ 
in its descent. 

“Now, here—” he began. 

“Where?” demanded Mr. Peters. 

“Here we can arrange a nice trip for you from Paris to Geneva, 
from Geneva to Lucerne, then by way of Meran through the 
Austrian Tyrol—” 

At this point a large lady in black elbowed her way in between 
the Peters’ and asked the young man if he would please see what 
he could get for her on the Udombia, sailing in two weeks. 

“In just a minute, madam,” said the young man. “I am taking 
care of this lady and gentleman just now.” 

The person in black glared at Mr. Peters. 

“T have only a few minutes,” she snarled. “I have never had such 
poor service as this, and I have crossed the ocean sixteen times.” 
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said Mr. Peters. 
And then he added, softly: “They say that the eighteenth trip 
is very unlucky. I would think twice, if I were you, before I 
took the return trip this fall.” Then, turning to the young man, 
he said with alarming politeness: ‘Please take care of this lady 
now. We can wait.” 

The young man was surprised, and Mrs. Peters made a feeble 
motion at protesting, but the lady in black took advantage of the 
opening with such alacrity that there was nothing to do but let 
Mr. Peters have his ominous way. He drew to one side and 
listened grimly to the sailing arrangements. 

“T want an outside cabin on the A deck,” said the lady, in a 
voice which could be heard all over the office. “My husband 
is in the Government service, and we are always given very good 
rooms whenever we cross.” 

“I am afraid that there aren’t any outside cabins on that deck 
left, madam,” said the young man. “I just called up the office 
about the Udombia only a few minutes ago. Here is the best 
that we can do for you on that sailing.” He pointed with a 
pencil to a room on the chart and added: “These are very nice 
cabins.” 

“IT wont take one of those,” shrilled the lady. “I know what 
you do; you hold out good rooms until the very last. Please call 
up the office and tell them that you want it for Mr. and Mrs. 
Mortimer Leedish.” 

“It wont do much good,” said the young man, getting red. “I 
just called up, and they told—” 

“Please don’t argue with me,” said the lady. 
got an outside cabin on the A deck on?” 

“I can probably get you something that you want on the 
Lugantic, sailing the following week.” 

“That’s too late,” said the lady. “I have to be in London by 
the third, as my daughter is being presented at court, and Mr 
Leedish has to be there for a meeting of his engineering society 
on the sixth. Mr. Leedish is president of the engineering society, 
you know. We must sail on the twenty-first. If you could let 
me use your telephone, I could talk to the steamship office my- 
self, and I am sure that they would take care of me.” 

Mr. Peters touched the young man on the arm. “May I speak 
with you privately for just a moment?” he said, with a gesture 
of apology to the lady in black. And before she could refuse 
him permission, he had slid the young man down the counter to 
a spot out of hearing. Here he engaged him in earnest con- 
versation for perhaps three minutes. At first the young man 
seemed to be protesting at something, but then he gave in and 
left Mr. Peters with a grateful look in his tired eyes. 


“This will make seventeen, then, wont it?” 


“What have you 
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“Come, my dear,” said Mr. Peters to his wife. “We will go 
down and see about our passports first, and leave this young man 
to the work which he has to do.” 

As they stepped into the elevator, Mr. Peters said quietly, as 
one who wishes to forestall any questions and dispose of the 
subject befoze it even comes up: “I would have done it myself, 
but 1 wanted to give the young man the personal satisfaction 
him how to do ii. No jury on earth will convict 


So I just told 
him.” 

The passport ofiice was some disiance away. It was just as 
far away, in fact, as 1t could possibly be, and still be in New York 
City. It was at the tip end of the island. 

“If we had thought to bring our bags along, we could take 
fifteen more minutes and be in Cherbourg,” said Mr. Peters, when 
they reached the Customhouse. 

A sandwich-man parading up and down in front warned them 
by his sign that they must have passport pictures taken, and 
that, by going around the corner, they could have it done in 
short order. 

“I guess maybe we had better not go to Europe at all,” said 
Mr. Peters, who hated to have his piciure taken 

“We have got this far—we might as weil go on,” said his wife. 
“I should hate to have had all this trip way down to the Battery 
for nothing.” 

So they climbed some rickety stairs around the corner and 
were roundly insulted by a photographer who knew very well that 
he had them in his power and that they had to take what he 
said without protest. And after waiting only three times the 
length of the advertised time, the pictures were delivered to 
them, a!! damp and clinging. 

“There has been an awiul mistake,” said Mr. Peters on examin- 
ing them. “These are not of us. You have given us somebody 
else's pictures.” 

“No, Walter,” said Mrs. Peters. “That is you. See, there’s 
your stick-pin. And my broach.” 

“We have been robbed,” said her husband. “Some one has 
taken our jewelry and posed in it.” He felt for his stick-pin, 
but it was still there. 

“I have seen this couple's picture 
somewhere,” he said. “It was in the 
post office in Dyke, and it was posted 
up over a reward for their capture, 
dead or alive, for making counterfeit 
money. I remember now. Their 
names were Red Keenan 
and Blanche Durkee, and 
they also travel under the 
name of ‘LaBlonde,’ as 
aan and wife.” 

“No, Walter, I’m afraid 
they’re us, all right. 
That's the way you al- 
ways hold your head when 
you have your picture —___ 
taken.” 

“If that’s me, I take = 
no trip to Europe,”’ said 
Mr. Peters “I go back 
home to Dyke and shut 
myself up in the trunk- 
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room for the rest of my 
life. And if that’s you,” 
he added, “I'll have our 
marriage annulled.” 

“It’s the best we can 
do,” urged Mrs. Peters. “Let's go 
back and see if they will give us our 
passports on them.” 

“They'll arrest us—that’s what they'll 
do,” said her husband. But he went 

In the passport office they found 
themselves in the midst of a fairly large crowd of prospective 
tourists, all confused to the point of tears. In their turn they 
approached a desk where a young lady was handing out blanks. 

“Are you two married?” she called out. 

Mr. Peters blushed guiltily. “If we aren't, it’s too late to do 
anything about it now,” he said. Several women drew back from 
Mrs. Peters, suspiciously. 

“Have you ever been abroad before? Are you native-born 
Americans? Are you traveling together? Have you any com- 
municable disease? Do you believe in transubstantiation?” 











Let’s Go! 


These questions were fired at the Peters’ in a loud voice which 
allowed of no evasion, and at a speed which allowed of no re- 
tort. At their conclusion a blank was handed to Mr. Peters, and 
he was directed to a desk. 

The pen at the desk had been recently used as an olive-fork, 
and there was just ink enough to dampen the prongs. Unfortu- 
nately, a bad pen was one ot the things that irritated Mr. Peters 
to the boiling point. He jabbed it savagely into the inkweil and 
began to fill out the blank. Mrs. Peters looked over his shoulder. 

“You have put down my father’s name where your father’s 
name ought to be,” she said. 

“A fine time to tell me,” said her husband. “Well, there it 
stays. We'll say that we both had the same father.”’ 

“That would make us brother and sister,’ Mrs. Peters pro- 
tested 

“What of it?” snapped Mr. Peters. ‘Whose business is it? 
I'm not going to be scratching out things all the afternoon. What 
shall I say about my nose?” 

“Larger” suggested Mrs. Peters. 

“Oh, I don’t know. It’s not so large. Not anywhere near s¢ 
large as your brother’s. How about ‘medium’?” 

“All right, ‘medium’ then,” agreed the little woman. 

“TI guess ‘medium’ will do for all these other things too, wont 
it? 

“IT wouldn’t put ‘medium eyes,’ would your” said Mrs. Peters 
timidly. 

“Suppose I put ‘attractive’ for my eyes. You used to tell me 
that I had attractive eyes.” 

“So you did, Walter. And you still have.” 

Mr. Peters put down the pen and kissed Mrs. Peters, thereby 
setting up a record for the passport office. 

“I guess we've given them enough information,” he said, and 
took the blank over to the young lady. 

“Take it to Room 14 across the hall,” she said. 

At Room 14 across the hall a man looked over Mr. Peters’ 
description of himself and Mrs. Peters. Then he looked over 
Mr. Peters. Then he crossed out Mr. Peters’ “medium” after 
“nose” and wrote “large.” 
He crossed out “medium” 
after “mouth” and wrote 
“mustached.” He crossed out 
“medium” after “chin” and 
wrote “receding.” 

“What are you writin; 
‘receding’ there for?” snappea 
Mr. Peters. “My chin does 
not recede.” 

“Take this back across the 
hall to Room 12 and paste 
your pictures on it,” said the 
man. “Next, please!” 

So back across the hall to 
Room 12 went Mr. Peters, 
and got his fingers all library 
paste. “I suppose next 
they'll give you colored 
crayons and tell you to color 
your photograph,” he 
growled. 

Back in Room 14 again, 
there was a long line of cus- 
tomers who had come up out 
of the ground during the 
slight rain which had been 
going on outside. It was 
twenty minutes before Mr. 
Peters could reach his man. 

“Now take this back to 
Room 12 across the hall and 
pin ten dollars on it.’ 

“How about pinning a 
little star of Bethlehern at the top, too?” asked Mr. Peters. “The 
top looks kind of bare.” 

“Ten dollars will be enough,” said the man. 

So Mr. Peters went back across the hall and pinned his ten dol- 
lars to the bottom of the blank. Then he counted a hundred by 
fives and returned to Room 14. Another line was ahead of him. 

“You had better let me take it up to him this time,” said Mrs. 
Peters nervously. 

“You go back to Room 12 across the hall and be cutting out 
some paper dolls for the next time (Continued on page 157) 
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AS you read this story, its author is 

lost to civilization in the higher 
reaches of the Colorado Rockies. 
You may not realize it, but there 
remain many still unexplored ° 
places in those mountains; and 
it is a real expedition of explo- 
ration that now engages Mr. 
Cooper. Some of the results of 
his adventures will later appear 
in further High Country stories. 
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Stalked 


By Courtney 
Ryley 
Cooper 


Vy Sane SNAITH’S eyes were blue—of the shade which is 
sometimes thought to proclaim a man miid and meek and un- 
obtrusive. His hair was sandy, his complexion pale—everything 
about him made for self-effacement; and it was a goodly part of 
Willard Snaith’s cunning that he recognized the fact. In point of 
truth, Willard Snaith was a cool, calm, deliberate man. 
Furthermore, if a man thinks about a thing long enough, it be- 
comes quite a part of his nature. Willard Snaith had thought 
about one thing for a good share of his life—in general for a 
decade, in particular during his every waking moment of these 
last two years. One of his most sacred dreams was of the day 
when he would be rich—although, of course, he never mentioned 
the fact. It might be ruinous to the plans of a field inspector of 
an irrigation company to talk of acquiring wealth. So he had 
merely played his part, waited, said nothing and perfected his 
plans. Now that the moment of their execution had arrived, 
Willard Snaith felt that he had neglected nothing. Everything 
had come about in a perfectly natural way; there were no en- 
mities, no “black spots” such as he had read about in detective 
stories. Even the signs were propitious; he was always able, it 
seemed, on adding up a column of figures, to find plenty of 
combinations which made eleven, his lucky number. Twice, too, 
while thinking of this, he had looked over his right shoulder and 
seen the new moon. All such things count with a careful man. 












The woman moved 
closer, her features 
lighted up by the 
head-lamps. “Yes, I 
had a letter last 
night.” 


Illustrated by Raeburn Van Buren 


It was early night, soft night, for the chill of the mountain 
September had not yet penetrated to this plains country below, 
where the sun still beamed hot in the daytime and left behind 
it a lingering warmth to combat the frost which came nightly in 
the High Country that stretched raggedly against the sky forty 
miles away. Night with something of June in it—Colorado is a 
place of contrasts, where winter lingers even into late July, in 
the lofty ranges, while at their feet, summer often waits until 
far beyond her time before the autumnal retreat. High Country 
and Lew Country—such are the distinctions in a land where even 
the most depressed section is nearly a mile above sea level. And 
this was September in the town of Lanning, forty miles from the 
range—hot, sandy, flat little Lanning, at the edge of the sugar- 
beet belt. 

Through open doors the brightness of lighted hallways beamed 
upon verandas where families sat, loath to give up this custom 
of the summer. The leaves of the cottonwoods rustled pleasantly; 
children scampered and called out from the streets in a last game 
before being summoned to bed. From afar came the music of 
the town band, playing its usual Thursday evening concert in 
City Hall Square; overhead, a mail-plane, like a gigantic locust 
droned drowsily upward in its spirals from the landing-field, then 
straightened for the long journey to Rock Springs. On this soft, 
peaceful night, Willard Snaith turned slowly upon his high stool, 
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and for a while, shielding hi. eyes from the light, looked out the 
open window—a mild-appearing little man gazing into the velvet 
mildness of a gentle evening. 

“T can’t see a thing to interfere,’ he murmured, and sat for 
a while fonger in thought. Then he slipped off the stool, and 
carefully put away his monthly field-report, upon which he had 
been working. Snaith often did his clerical work at night, for 
most of his days were spent in traveling the dusty roads of 
eastern Colorado in the interests of the irrigation company by 
which he was employed. 

Returning to his desk, he carefully arranged every detail for 
his departure, as -had been his habit for.fifteen years. Every- 
thing must be exactly as everything always had been—nothing to 
denote mental stress, no word, no action to give the slightest hint 
that this night was to be any different from hundreds of other 
nights in the life of Willard Snaith. Every pencil in place, every 
inkstain wiped away, every blotter in its rack—just so. And, then, 
as usual, the short good-by chat with old Gregory at the garage. 

“Aint runnin’ so good,” said the ancient night watchman as 
Snaith paused beside the machine which had carried him for four 
years over the sage stretches of eastern Colorado. “Think you'll 
make it all right?” 

Snaith pondered. 

“T'll tinker with it tomorrow, if I have the time,” he said. 
“Anyway, I can get it fixed at Bradnow, providing it doesn’t 
give out on me entirely. Ought to be there sometime Saturday 
morning.” 

“Oh, I guess it’ll hold together till then,’ Gregory said. “If 
they'd give you a new radiator, you could make these long trips 
in the daytime, ’stead of staying up all night. Better take that 
lower road to the reservoir. That thing aint going to climb many 
grades the way it is. "“Twouldn’t be much fun to have it break 
down out there in the desert—and no way to get help. Acts to 
me like there’s something wrong with the timer.” 

Snaith turned mild, troubled eyes upon the old watchman. 

“Guess I'd better look it over pretty well in the morning,” he 
said climbing into the front seat. “You put my gauge in the car, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yeh, under the back seat.” 

“And my slicker?” 

“Under the front one.” 

Willard Snaith nodded and started down the street in the 
coughing old “can,” as he called the car. In the darkness, his 
eyes lost for a moment their usual mildness and reflected a glint 
of satisfaction. Those two details had been handled very well. 
If things should go wrong, which they would not— 

However, a man must always be careful—never let up being 
careful. If there should be suspicion, he could count on Gregory, 
who could testify that there were no weapons in the car, since 
he had necessarily looked under the seats; and he could further 
aver that no car in the condition of this one could make the 
grades of Rainbow Pass—that is, if things went wrong, which 
was impossible. The car coughed on, down the shadowy street, 
turned a corner, and stopped. Willard Snaith pressed at the 
horn. A door opened, revealing for a moment a shaft of yellow 
light and the trim silhouefte of a woman. Snaith opened the 
door to the seat beside him. 

“Guess this old bus’ll be able to carry two as far as the 
landing-field,” he said jokingly. “Didn’t know it was so bad 
when I offered to run you out there. Might’s well ride in a 
wheelbarrow.” 


‘THE lights of the car outlined a young woman, bright, vivacious, 
yet with something in her hesitant manner which had been 
a constant factor in Willard Snaith’s calculations—the manner of 
a woman who had never tested her own strength, simply because 
she never had stood alone. She was pretty, with the prettiness 
that men so often like—eyes ever upturned to a superior and 
protective being. She was young, moreover, with a childishness 
which had in it something of helplessness. There had once been 
a father and brother, and when they had gone, her husband— 
and Willard Snaith—remained to stand between her and life’s 
harshness. A careful man was Willard Snaith, and he had 
observed all these qualities in the woman. As customary in her 
presence, he laughed at her fears now expressed. 

“Oh, it’ll make the trip all right,” he said. “I’m going to take 
the lower road after I drop you at the Field. Longer, but there 
aren’t any grades, you know. Besides, driving at night like I do, 
I’m out of the heat on the sage-flats. Keep the old bus cool, 
and it does pretty well. Heard from Jim lately?” he asked as the 
woman moved closer, her features lighted up by the head-lamps. 
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“Yes, I had a letter last night. I’m going to give him a 
piece of my mind when I answer it,” she laughed as she took her 
seat beside him, and the engine began anew its protesting labors. 
“After all the trouble we went to, to fix up that red lens for the big 
light so it would carry better—he didn’t even mention it!” 

Willard Snaith’s grip tightened on the wheel—it always did 
at such remarks. To him they were guideposts on the road of 
his future, reminders never to neglect the little things when deal- 
ing with a woman—things to be cautious about when, as the one 
friend in all her world, he could begin the campaign of sympathy 
and helpfulness and constancy that would accomplish the ef- 
facement of a bitter memory and induce gratitude and love and 
what counted most of all—wealth. 

“Well, you know how it is, Mary. Busy like Jim is—trying 
to get everything finished before the snows drive him out. That 
vein still showing good, is it?” 

“Oh, wonderfully! Jim says it’s a good two feet across now, 
and every indication that it will keep on widening. Why, he’s 
got a whole fruit-jar full of free gold, he says, that will go a 
half-ounce to the smallest nugget. Besides all the other stuff. 
He'll bring down at least ten thousand dollars, he says. Then, of 
course, when he really starts to work it in the spring, with men 
and everything, and an aérial tram to run the ore down to the 
road, why, there’s no telling what it'll be! Oh, Jim Preston and 
I'll be riding in limousines yet!” 

“Take me out once in a while, so I can see what one of ’em 
feels like?” Snaith asked jokingly. 


ARY PRESTON placed a hand on his arm. “Why, Willard! 

As if we wouldn’t! Goodness,” she sighed, and child-woman 
that she was, sank limply back in the seat. “I don’t know what 
we'd have done, we two, without you all this time. Jim up 
there in the hills from the first touch of spring until the blizzards 
drive him out in the winter. And poor little me down here, 
worrying my head off about him, simply living from letter to 
letter.” 

“But you've been able to signal to him.” 

“Ves, but he hasn’t been able to answer. And he’s really the 
one, Willard. Because it wouldn’t make much difference if some- 
thing should happen to me. I’m here in town, with friends and 
comforts, and besides, if necessary, really, somebody could always 
go after him, or flash him the distress signal with the searchlight. 
But if anything should happen to him—” 

“There you go!” he said. “Worrying about things that aren’t 
going to happen. They never have happened, have they?” 

“No.” She sat silent for a moment as the wheezing automo- 
bile turned into the road leading to the aviation field, where, dur- 
ing this time of the early night, though against rules, Mary Pres- 
ton was permitted for a short while to signal her well-being to a 
watching man up in the hills, forty odd miles away. “No, every- 
thing’s been all right, so far, Willard. But”—and she laughed 
uneasily—“it wouldn’t have been, if it hadn’t been for you. I 
don’t know what on earth would have happened without you,” 
she repeated, “holding me up the way you have. I just wonder 
that Jim doesn’t get jealous sometimes, the way I rave on about 
you when I write to him.” 

“Oh, he knows,” said Snaith as he turned the car for the lights 
of the landing-field. “He’d never think anything of it.” 

“Of course not,” she agreed. “I just said that for a joke. But 
you’ve been wonderful, Willard. Don’t think for a minute that 
I’m complaining. I’m a clinging vine, I know—my father and 
brother wanted me to be that way, and now Jim does, too. But 
I’m not selfish, Willard. If I worry, it’s because I love Jim so, 
and hate to think of him working all alone up there where I 
can’t help him. I haven’t minded the rest of it at all. Before 
he began to take out pay ore, and I had to work, I just loved it 
—because for once in my life I was helping somebody. Be- 
sides,’"—she laughed in self-deprecation—‘“it hasn’t been such a 
terrible sacrifice. You know that claim always did look sure— 
it wasn’t as though we were gambling with everything we had. 
I could have worked twice as hard and never minded it at all. 
But you know how I’ve always been, Willard—I’ve just had to 
have somebody to share things with me, even my worrying.” 

“Sure. But you’re just made that way, Mary.” 

“T know it—even though it does make me mad at myself. I'll 
be worrying about you now, until you get back,” she said as the 
machine stopped at the edge of the landing-field. 

“Don’t you do that,” Snaith said, then, with a sudden thought, 
adding: “I'll give you a ring on the company phone, mebbe, 
when I get into Bradnow, Saturday morning. I'll have to call up 
the office from there, anyway, and I'll get the girl to connect us.” 














White arms reached at him now. 


Which, as Willard Snaith considered it as he left Mary Preston 
at the landing-field and headed the machine toward the sage coun- 
try, was a two-edged inspiration. It would aid in his plans if 
things went right, and afford him a warning if by any chance they 
should go awry. 

After a time he stopped the machine and looked back. Slanted 
above the landing-field, an intermittent shaft of red light pointed 
toward the brooding hills of the distance, flash and blackness, 
flash and blackness, as Mary Preston signaled her well-being to 
a watching man high up there in the ragged Rockies. Snaith’s 
weak eyes took careful note of the flashes. The matter of the licht 
would be something to talk about later—for had it not been he 
who had suggested a red over-lens of plain glass, because red 
carries farther? He threw in the clutch and plodded doggedly 
on, reaching at last the little store at the Reservoir Crossroads, 
the last habitation in a hundred miles of sagebrush and ’dobe and 
sand and tumbleweed and prairie-dog holes. 


And that Thing was still calling: “The lights o’ Lanning. 


Watching you!” 


he asked, 
head: 
arm 


The 


“Aint got any parts that'd 
as he entered the store. 
“Lend me some baling-wire, then,” 


y car, have you 
storekeeper shook his 

he said. “Kind of an 
that holds up something there by the timer. It’s broken. 


old bus’ll hardly move.” 

Together they went outside, to effect an adjustment of the broken 
part, while the storekeeper held the lantern. The engine seemed 
to run slightly better presently, and the storekeeper hoped he’d 
make it all right, while Snaith remarked that he wished he’d 
waited and had the thing fixed before he left town. Another 
perfect link in a perfect chain! The weak-eved man drove away 

Ten miles farther on he stopped, surveyed the whole flat world 
about him for a sign of approaching cars, then, assured of safety, 
left his seat. From an inner pocket he brought a small piece of 
metal, purchased six months before, and in the faint glow of a 
trouble-light, he worked swiftly with wrench and pliers. When 
again he pressed the accelerator, there was no gasping, no chok- 
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ing, no hesitancy of explosion. Five minutes later 
that revived automobile cut through the night at ex- 
press-train rapidity, taking the curves of the sandy 
plains road in a manner which spoke of the driver's 
familiarity, breasting the slight rises with never a 
faltering of power, making the most of every bit of 
downgrade—a machine skimming through the night at 
top speed. 

An hour later Snaith reached a landmark, and con- 
sulting immediately the dusty-faced clock on the 
dash, nodded with satisfaction. Just as he'd figured. An hour 
more to reach the reservoir, another hour to look after things 
there and take the reading—two hours to reach the hills, and 
another to ascend the pass to the spot where he could hide the 
car! It had all been gone over time after time in theory; it was 
good now to know that the theory was proving correct. 

The miles skimmed by. Willard Snaith reached the great gray 
embankment which, stretching faintly through the night, denoted 
the reservoir—storehouse of moisture for miles of otherwise arid 
territory. He ascended swiftly to the spillway and read the 
depth of the water upon the indicator, meticulously marking it 
down upon his record-book then and there by the aid of his flash- 
light. Then he compared the figures anew, to be certain of their 
correctness, and moved for the little shelter-shack near by. 

Within, he lighted the lamp, then carefully moved a board in 
the floor and brought forth something wrapped in gunnysacking. 
It was a rifle. It had been cached there for two years, and pur- 
chased surreptitiously even then. Willard Snaith was a careful 
man. 

And likewise because he was careful, he unwrapped it over a 
newspaper, to catch any possible shreds of the fabric. He had 
read of such things—clues built up from threads. He held the 
bore to the light. The riflings gleamed; the greasy packing had 
held true to its task. He rewrapped the weapon then, and thrust 
the newspaper into the little sheet-iron stove. Then from the 
deep pocket of his field coat he drew out an alarm-clock: 

From deeper in that same pocket he produced a small per- 
forated piece of wood, like a cribbage board, and set shortened 
friction matches in the many holes, heads up. By a string he 
tied a piece of sandpaper to the exposed hammer of the old-fash- 
ioned alarm. From the other end of the sandpaper he ran a 
rubber band to a near-by nail. Against the rough side of the 
sandpaper he placed the board of matches. 

He set the alarm, and waited, weak blue eyes watching the 
minute-hand as it moved. A click, then the whirring of the 
alarm. The sandpaper moved back and forth across the match- 
heads. Smiling his satisfaction, Willard Snaith snuffed out the 
resultant flame, and one by one threw the matches into the stove, 
burning them with the newsprint and the blackened sandpaper. 
But the alarm-clock and the piece of wood like a cribbage board 
he replaced carefully in the deep pocket of his field coat. He 
had plenty of matches and string and rubber bands. If he was 
not mistaken, there should be eleven of the last named left. He 
counted them. Right! Eleven. It always had been his lucky 
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number. He could de 
pend on that, then—an 
alarm-clock ticking 
away long after he had 
hurried off, and contin- 
uing for eleven hours, 
while matches and 
sandpaper and the in- 
evitable kerosene which 
forms a necessity of every moun- 
tain cabin waited—then, while he 
talked of irrigation, water-supply 
and snow-meltage a hundred miles 
distant, the alarm would whirr, 
matches blaze, oil burst into flame 
—and the evidence of a crime 
disappear. Snaith looked care- 
fully about the cabin before he 
extinguished the lamp. Again the 
motor whirred on the back-trail, 
and the car skidded slightly in the 
sandy curves. An hour later bet- 
ter speed was made; he was then 
on the cross-mountain road, 
headed toward Rainbow Pass. 
There was no more to fear upon this passageway than upon 
the sandy stretches which he had just traveled. The road was 
closed just beyond the other side of the pass—a rock-slide, filling 
a cut rods deep with slabs and stones and boulders, had closed 
communication between eastern and western Colorado two months 
earlier than the usual time when drifting snow made it impassable. 
Now cross-mountain traffic went by the southern route. Besides, 
it was night, and night meant safety. One car looks like any 
other in the darkness. 























In fact, there was nothing to fear from any angle. True, he 
was consuming a good deal of time; yet it was the sensible thing 
He would go in the night, and come in the night. There 
no one to see him approaching or departing. Besides, 
He was to be away upon 


to do 
would be 
the time fitted to his legitimate labors. 


his duties from Thursday night until Saturday morning, with 
something to keep him busy every waking moment. The irriga- 


tion company naturaily did not know that the gauging of tributary 
streams which occupy him on Friday had already been 
done ten days before, and that every figure was ready for entry 

his report-book. During that time he would be lost to civiliza- 
tion by command of his superiors. The figures would speak for 
hemselves 

For this plan of Willard Snaith carried in it nothing of anger, 
or revenge, or heated passion. It was coldly conceived, as coldly 
planned And now as the machine began to labor slightly with 
the first of the grades, Snaith went over his plans again, bit by 
bit, action by action, checking everything that had gone before, 
and pronouncing them perfect. 

He would arrive in the heavy timber by daylight, the plan con- 
cluded. Snaith had been up there twice before, with Jim and 
Mary; he knew the place where concealment was certain. There 
he would spend the day - | 


; 
should 


mostly in sleep, because a man needs 
cool nerves and a refreshed body when there’s hard work to do. 
Jim would riever tind him there; the mine lay in the opposite 
direction. When evening came, and Jim returned to his cabin, 
Snaith would get him, with a bullet through the heart—not 
through the head, but through the heart. Fire would not neces- 
sarily erase the former; the marks in the skull might remain in 
pite of it. A bullet through the heart, and after that, no hurry- 
ing, no frenzied efforts. Slow, careful procedure, s© that when 
the alarm-clock did its part, hours later, firing of Jim’s cabin 
would be assured, its destruction complete. Willard Snaith calcu- 
lated that he could wait until three o'clock the next morning be- 
fore setting it and starting downward—that would give him a full 
three hours before daylight to reach the reservoir, replace the 
broken part on his timer and begin his lame journey back to 


Bradnow. He’d reach there by nine o'clock. The fire in the 
cabin would not start until two o’clock in the afternoon, and 
long before it could be reached, the cabin would be gone, and 





That afternoon, below the cliff, the sheriff found something more. 





with it all evidence save that of an accidental conilagration, leay- 
ing only the heavy deadialls and wind-biown timber which sur- 
rounded it to send the warning below, by smoke or flame. All 
that would be as Willard Snaith desired and planned. A man 
cannot be a hundred miles away from a spot, yet set a fire at 


that spot at the same time. Ii his machine was fixed in time, he 
could even go up there and help—be one of the rescuers. Mary 
would send him word. He would be the first in her mind. Then 


afterward Willard Snaith 
the efficacy of a pillar of strength in time of trouble 
it might be a year or two Maybe three But 
And be a good husband—always 

The engine labored anew and he 


igured on the value of sympathy, and 
After that, 
he'd get her. 


} 


pressed harder on the ac- 


celeraior Grade was a matter of constant recurrence now loot- 
hilis, one after another, were slipping behind him in his steady 
ascent; gradually the vegetation at the sides of the road changed; 


country was giving way to 
presently the road 


the greasewood and sage of the flat 
scrubby pines and spruce, and quaking asp; 
would become an upsilanting lane between deep successions of the 
shivering aspens. Snaith himself looking more often at 
them than was necessary, while something struggled deep in his 
Something about those aspen trees—some 
crazy story that he'd somewhere \ fable or a joke or 
fairy-tale he’d heard when he was a kid. Then he remembered, 
and kept his mild blue eyes straight on the About One 
having been crucified on a cross of aspen, and the trees trembling 
ever afterward. Silly! Things like that didn’t happen. When 
a thing was done, it was done. Willard Snaith glanced toward 
his speedometer in subconscious rebellion against conscious 
thought. It showed 29,656 miles—three elevens. He felt better 

Upward, ever upward; the car was whining in second now, 
while the man at the wheel bent intently upon his task. 
No longer was the progression straight; the road curved and 
wound and twisted, taking its tortuous way along the edge of 
cliffs, where blackness yawned only a foot or so beyond the 
outer wheels, or veering as suddenly into the somberness of heavy 
timber—upward, while Willard Snaith freed a» hand for a mo- 
ment, that he might pull the collar of his field coat closer about 
his neck. The ordinary coolness of the lower country had given 
way to a penetrating, tomblike chill, as if black rocks were vaulted 
about one, seeping moisture. 
Yet there were only the 
pines, and the shuddering 
aspens, now yellow and 
brown or blood-red with 
the artistry of autumn—the 
pines and the aspens and 
the stars, gleaming through 
the branches of the more 
distant pines like the lights 
of a far-away Christmas 
tree. Then, suddenly, the 
stars disappeared. 

Snaith rubbed his eyes 
and reached for the wind- 
shield-wiper. It was only 
the mountain moisture, born 
of the difference in tem- 
peratures between the land 
which lay below and the 
chilliness of the higher 
levels, hanging close to the 
ground, or floating through 
the dark avenues of the 
trees like ghost things flee- 
ing to seclusion before the 
invasion of light. Ghost 
things—with trailing arms, 
and wraithlike vestments, 


iound 


brain for recognition. 
read 


road 


more 


slinking into the forests, 

disappearing, hiding. 
“Clouds!” said Snaith 

aloud, and reached again 


for the windshield-wiper; 
the glass had dimmed again 
as if something invisible 
had breathed upon it. Snaith 
glanced at the dash clock. 
Two hours until daylight. 
Presently the trees be- 
came less frequent, giving 
way to clumps of mountain 
(Continued on page 152) 
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Wallace Irwin 


W ALLACE IRWIN realizes that he 
must now look to his laurels as 
never before. And all because of 
Mrs. Irwin. Presumably just to 
see if her husband had been spoof- 
ing her about the hard work an 
author does, she decided to try it 
herself, and selected the most diffi- 
cult literary form of all, the play. 
When the manuscript was ready, 
she sent it to a manager; it was ac- 
cepted at once—and its presenta- 
tion is scheduled for this autumn. 
“And,” observes Mrs. Irwin, “I 
learned that writing is hard work.” 


The Story So Far: 
ws Lucinda was twelve, the first blow fell. She lived on 

Cynthea Court in a Southern city, with her well-loved father 
Ike Shelby, and her beautiful mother Matalea; and though 
Matalea made scenes because of Ike’s passion for amateur theat- 
ricals, and spent a good deal of time in the society of a Mr. Nash 
—life, in the main, had seemed good to the child. 

Lucinda had been tempted by a friend to go to a forbidden 
movie that dreadful day. Ike Shelby had found her there, but 
had not reproached her. She must, however, come home, he 
said: there were people there she must meet. 

These people turned out to be a fat and overdressed Mr. and 
Mrs. Weaver, whom Lucinda disliked on sight. And she was in- 
formed that Mr. Weaver, not Ike Shelby, was her real father— 
and that she was to spend the ensuing six months with the Weav- 
ers in New Jersey. 

Later Lucinda learned that while she was still a baby, Matalea 
had divorced Weaver. According to the decree, the child was to 
spend half the year with each parent. Shortly afterward Matalea 
had married Ike Shelby. Mr. Weaver had never before claimed 
Lucinda, but a year previously he had remarried, and the new 
Mrs. Weaver had laid claim to certain silver retained by Matalea. 
An acrimonious correspondence had followed—and in revenge for 
their inability to replevin the coveted plate, the Weavers were 
claiming their six months of Lucinda. She was being betrayed 
for pieces of silver. 

To Lucinda the sojourn with the Weavers was a nightmare 
visit to Vulgaria. Her stepbrother Eddie proved a genius in the 
gentle arts of persecution; and the parents compelled Lucinda to 
pour at their garish parties—from the cocktail-shaker, as a sort 
of jeune fille bartender. Finally when they routed her out of bed 
one night to assist at a particularly inebriate function, she slipped 
out the back door and finally made her way, after sundry ad- 
ventures, back to Ike Shelby and Cynthea Court. She arrived, 
however, at an inausnicious hour: Ike and Matalea were about 
to separate. (The story continues in detail: ) 
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Illustrated by Henry Raleigh 


HE chronicle of Lucinda Shelby, during her adolescent years, 

must of necessity be a nomad’s record of vague travel, queer 
friendships, scrappy education and broken dreams. If environ- 
ment molds character, Lucinda’s should have been of inharmonious 
stuffs, joined crazily without design. But environment does not 
usually mold character; it only changes the color of its manifesta- 
tions. 

Directly after the divorce—the Shelbys measured time from 
the divorce, much as the Chinese measure from the birth of the 
Republic—Mrs. Shelby packed and hurried to Philadelphia. 
Everybody, even the confused Lucinda, knew why she went East 
so suddenly. The affluent and socially desirable Ezra Nash had 
arranged to cast away his wife at the hour of convenience; soon 
there would be another wedding, and Matalea would have a 
step-up in the world she desired so wistfully. 

She chose the Greenbriar-Pelham for her strategic headquarters, 
and there Lucinda became a very wise, very mature and some- 
what bored young person. A hotel child, you might have called 
her, had she been a little younger. She lived in a crowd, seeing 
a world in which she had no part passing in review: hasty New 
Yorkers rushing in and out with their luggage, lanky horse-traders 
from Kentucky following the hunt club shows along the Main 
Line, pot-bellied Middle Western manufacturers clogging the cor- 
ridors in expectation of another business men’s banquet, and at 
Thanksgiving-time the spectacle of West Point cadets and An- 
napolis middies standing thick and straight as wheat around the 
dining-room door, the adoration of pretty girls who had flocked 
there for the annual game. 

In all these scenes she took an impersonal interest as she stood 
apart, marking time on life. At first the Shelbys had taken a 
comfortable suite with a handsome little parlor, and sunlight on 
two sides. They wouldn’t have to live in a hotel for more than 
a few weeks, promised Mrs. Shelby, mellowed and kindly with 
her bright expectations. She only vented her spite on poor Ike, 
as if his poverty had been the principal cause of divorce—which 
was true. She looked hungrily toward Alimony Day, paid her 
hotel-bills, stood off her dressmakers and mac» the most of a 
precarious situation. _ 

Ezra Nash’s attentions were clocklike in their regularity. But 
as the months wore on through one year and into another, Lu- 
cinda began to see everything with the false keenness of the 
adolescent. Her mother had burned her bridges behind her and 
come to Philadelphia with the fixed purpose of marrying this 
eminent sporting Quaker. But success, somehow, had been de- 
ferred. Now and again Lucinda caught murmurs of explanation 
from the gentleman’s pleasant lips. There was a Marie involved 
—that must have been his wife. Marie was unreasonable. She 
wouldn’t give him “grounds,” whatever that was. She was “liv- 
ing apart” in a place called Germantown. 

Through all this Matalea maintained an air of adorable patience, 
only revealing herself in occasional spits of temper when alone 
with her daughter. But Mr. Nash was still lavish; his flowers 
came with a mechanical regularity which suggested a standing 
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Lucinda yielded at last and said: 


order at the florist’s. 
beauties, as much alike as though they h 
mold. They expressed Mr. Nash, Lucind 
young observation. They came on Mor 
Fridays, always in a similar box. 
of mania. 
and the knit lavender tie 
and he looked almost indecent because he was wearing gra} 
When she lunched with him, and she was sometimes included in 
small parties, she knew in advance just what he would order: 
purée of tomato soup, beefsteak with French-fried potatoes, 
Camembert cheese and a small cup of black coffee. No more, 
no less 

She suspected that his attentions to her mother were habitual 
too. He had started and knew not how to stop; and if he ever 


They were invariably one dozen American 
| been cast in the same 
concluded with sharp 

Wednesdays and 
He was habitual to the point 
His costume seldom varied from the dull-brown suit 
Once she saw him in knickerbockers, 


“Mother, I'll try to help. 


Don't worry about me.” 


stopped, it would be like a clock which, beginning to run down, 
still ticks, but feebly and yet more feebly 

In their second Philadelphia June, Matalea came to the point, 
not with Ezra Nash, but with Lucin It was during the 
ing hour, which Mrs. Shelby usually protracted to two. Since 
a personal maid was prohibitive in that period of her financial 
history, she used Lucinda and did very well. Trunks were 
opened; trunks were closed. Gowns were brought forth, laid out, 
put back. The hotel apartment had the same silk-strewn, shoe- 
littered confusion which Mrs. Shelby’s room in’ Cynthea Court 
had always presented. 

Her mother, half clad, sat before the mirror, clipping frail 
shell-rims from her nails, a delicate operation effected with a pair 
of tiny curved scissors. Lucinda for the second time had brought 
out the gray dancing frock with silver embroidery and stood with 


dress- 














it over her arm when she caught 
Matalea’s sherry-colored eyes re- 
garding her fixedly in the mirror. 

“Daughter,” she began, and 
Lucinda knew by her tone that 
something significant was coming, 

“it’s right expensive living here 
with two rooms.” 

“Couldn’t we get along with one?” suggested Lucinda 
only here to sleep and dress.” 

“We'll have a right hard time paying for one,” said Mother as 
she pressed a slim forefinger under her eye to rub away a crease. 
“It’s the expense of keeping both of us, honey. Now, if your 
stepfather”—she had chosen to call Daddy that since their sepa- 
ration—“had provided a decent alimony—but beggars can’t be 
choosers. Hand me that jar of cold cream, will you—it’s on the 
stand by the bed, I think.” 

The jar of cold cream was not on the stand by the bed. It 
was finally discovered in the bathroom cabinet. During her 
search Lucinda was filled with strange conjectures. What was 
their next move to be? 

“There are a lot of good hotels, much cheaper,” she ventured, 
placing the jar beside her mother’s elbow. Matalea sat a long 
time in silence, rubbing gently, concentratedly. Then she spoke: 

“Darling, I hope you’ll do something to help Mother. We're 
in a rather bad fix just now. Of course it’s only temporary. 
Pretty soon I'll be able to give you school and clothes and the 
things you ought to have. But in the meantime we can’t go mov- 
ing around into musty old hotels. It wont look right. We’ve 
got to keep up—”’ 
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“What do you want me to do, Mother?” asked Lucinda, her 
nervousness growing during the long preamble. 

“T’ve written to Fairchild Weaver,” said Mrs. Shelby, and the 
eyes in the mirror no longer looked at Lucinda. 

“Written to him?” Lucinda sat down hastily, for her knees 
were growing weak. 

“It’s his duty to take care of you half the year.” Matalea’s 
voice hardened. “I’ve asked him to take you for a little while 
You ought to be reasonable, Lucinda. You ought to be grateful 
for such a lovely home. Id give my eyes if I had—” 

“Mother, it’s impossible,” Lucinda broke in passionately 

“Why?” the mirrored eyes were still averted. 

“T can’t stand that boy Eddie. He tortures me. If you only 
knew the things he does! I hate that house. It seems to choke 
me.” Her words were coming rapidly, hysterically. “I’d rather 
go toa—” Pausing a moment for a simile, she broke out again: 
“I'd rather go to an insane asylum. - They’re drinking every 
night, acting like fools—and not letting me alone. And Eddie, 
Eddie! He’s a regular—he’s a regular Indian.” 

“Hush!” cautioned Mrs. Shelby. “People can hear you all up 
and down the hall.” Then at last she turned, and to her sur- 
prise Lucinda saw streams of tears running greasily over the 
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carefully applied cold cream. 
“Come here, darling,” Mat- 
alea appealed brokenly, and 
when Lucinda had buried her 
perplexed head in her moth- oY 
er’s lap: “You wont worry 

me any more than you have 

to, will you, dearest? You ' 
don’t know how proud I am 

of you, and how I want to 

see you have the things you 

ought to have.” 

“But—” 

“Honey, I’m in a bad fix—you wont tell anybody, will you? 
But everything depends on my staying here, and keeping up ap- 
pearances. We can’t both stay. You've grown a lot older in the 
last year, and I know now you'll be tactful and reasonable with 
the Weavers. Because you've got to, honey, or—” 

The rest was smothered in an avalanche of sobs. Lucinda 
hated to hear her mother cry. There was something dreadful in 
the sound. And because she had grown to pity the wrong- 
headed little woman, and with pity had come the protectiveness 










“Your daughter?” 
puffed Colonel Harbi- 
son. “Don't tell me 
that, little woman. 
She's your sister.” 


which is sister to affection, she yielded 
at last and said: ‘Mother, I'll try to 
help. Don’t worry about me. [I'll 
try.” 

“Matalea dined out that night, and 
Lucinda went to the movies with 
a Miss Owsley, a chic and worldly 
person of twenty-two whom she had 
met sometime since in the lobby. She 
had handsome hazel eyes and a rather 
narrow face which sometimes had a 
drawn look, because Miss Owsley tor- 
tured herself with exercises and po- 
C tions, in the fear of becoming unmod- 
ishly plump. Lucinda admired her for 
her faultlessness, and enjoyed her 
sprightly knowledge of Philadelphia 
scandals. She lived mysteriously some- 
where upstairs in the Greenbriar-Pel- 
ham. Lucinda never told her mother 
about Miss Owsley, because _instinc- 
tively she felt that Mrs. Shelby would 
dislike her, would insist on knowing “who she was,” and Lucinda 
couldn't tell her. 

Together they saw “The Birth of a Nation,” freezing the mar- 
row with Yankee plots and the deeds of white-hooded brethren. 
Secretly Lucinda wished they had chosen a more cheerful picture, 
for depression sat astride her like the Old Man of the Sea. She 
must go back to Montclair. Her absence would save her mother 
from possible disaster. She had become a burden to her mother. 
She must go back to Montclair—and Eddie. 
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She was about to slip the picture under its pile 
when Miss Owsley spoke: “Isn't he nice-look- 
ing?” “The actor, you mean?” asked Lucinda. 





The refrain, Moniclaix and Eddie, chimed like a 
dirge when she went to bed that night. Her mother 
was not yet in. Stretching herself between the 
sheets, Lucinda gave herself over to those worried 
speculations which feed upon the restless sleeper 
She made plans of her own. She would go to live 
in a boarding-house—she had read of a hearty, pic- 
turesque boarding-house in Mr. Harrison's “Queed.” 
From there she would hunt work; she'd be a cash- 
girl in a department store, always keeping herself 
very tidy and neat. And in the boarding-house 
there would be a misunderstood young genius—with 
one funny bald mark on his eyebrow. They would 
sit together evenings, studying under the lamp 

Thoughts spun like cobwebs through her half- 
waking mind. How many people she had seen in 
the hotel that year, learned to know by name, al- 
most forgotten! The hollow-eyed old gentleman in 
the wheel-chair who smiled at her when she passed, 
and wanted to talk, and seemed so ill. Miss 
Owsley said he had died last week..... The 
very fashionable Wallace girls, who had been so 
nice for a while, asked her to the theater, then 
dropped her. Jerry, the elevator boy, who saw the 
dark side of everything and never failed to do her 
a favor. The bandy-legged Scotchman who had 
come to collect one of Mother’s bills, had waited a 
long time, made Lucinda’s acquaintance and told 
about his little lass who played the violin. Faces 
swam before her, friendly and unfriendly. A jumble. 
Some of them were of girls her own age, some of 
them wrinkled and comic. There had been so 
ae 

“Darling, are you awake?” It was her mother’s 
voice which aroused her from half-slumber. Look- 
ing very young and beautiful in her coral evening 
gown, she stood under the electric light, smiling 
radiantly. Her cheeks were bright, her eyes bril- 
liant as a young girl’s. Something pleasant had 
happened. Maybe Mr. Nash had arranged things 
so he could marry her. Then in her hand Lucinda 
noticed a yellow sheet of paper, a telegram. 

“I just got this,” announced Mrs. Shelby, and 
handed the message to her daughter. 


Upper Montclair. June 12. 

Your message received. Motoring to Atlantic 
City tomorrow. Will stop for tea and discuss 
proposition 

Fairchild Weaver. 


The Weavers arrived at a little after five. The Shelbys had 
been awaiting them downstairs since four. Matalea had put on 
a smart champagne-colored frock and a pair of imitation emerald 
earrings—the real ones had disappeared. Lucinda’s frock had 
been pressed for the occasion, and she was conscious of the fact 
that her shoes had been half-soled and showed it. They sat silent, 
mother and daughter, anxious and afraid—Lucinda afraid that she 
was going to Montclair, Matalea that she wasn’t. Only the 
management was aware of their peculiar status in the hotel; the 
all-seeing Argus at the desk had counted the bills and duns from 
impatient shopkeepers. 

But Mrs. Shelby had a place in society. Just what it was, 
nobody could clearly define. It was certain that people gossiped 
of her relations with Ezra Nash and were beginning to count her 
cause a lost one. But she was related to the Philadelphia branch 
of the Skeltons; they had her out to dinner and at club parties 
and horse-shows on the Main Line. Ezra Nash, too, had intro- 
duced her well. His intentions were serious, certainly, or he 
would not have done that. But she was hard up, putting up a 
tremendous bluff. Argus knew that. Then there was old Colonel 
Harbison. Why didn’t she make the most of it and let him pay 
her bills? 

On the little girl, Argus might have wasted a sigh, had he time 
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She was always reading 
in odd corners, or knocking about by herself or picking up ac- 
quaintances. She had such lovely eyes and natural ringlets, peo- 


for sighing over little girls around hotels 


ple were sure to look at her. That would get her into trouble 
some day—but since the Shelbys paid their house charges 
promptly every week and behaved themselves respectably, it was 
not the duty of Argus to interfere. 

Matalea was unusually gentle with Lucinda as they sat there, 
waiting for the Weavers. “Darling, if you go,” she said, “wont 
you write to your mother every day? You only wrote me once 
the other time.” 

Lucinda looked up, and in the vain little face caught an un- 
expected longing for affection. 

“I'll write,” she promised, and had a feeling that the jailer 
would soon be there with his black cap. 

Just then they arrived, Mrs. Weaver in a shiny yellow motor- 
ing coat that seemed to proclaim its expense through the length 
of the hotel. Fairchild Weaver was delayed—the swinging glass 
doors at the entrance were revolving round and round, despite 
the frantic efforts of a doorman and the explosive threats of a 
red-faced traveler whose brief-case had been knocked from his 
hand. Fairchild Weaver was the picture of well-clad dignity 
until he sought to stop the whirling menace; he fastened a foot 
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and an elbow against a flying panel, and had his hat popped off 
for his pains. 

Looking worn and tired, at last he advanced with Eddie, who 
showed an egg-shaped lump on his forehead and shrieked until all 
business in the lobby came to a halt while the public peered. 

“Bum hotel! The guy hit me with his cane. Yes, he did, 
Momma. Hit me with his cane. Say, this is a hick town, all 
right, all right. When do we eat?” 

“Eddie, remember where you are!” cautioned Mrs. 
mildly regarding her experiment in self-determination 

“Shut up!” commanded Eddie. Then with a baneful eye on 
Lucinda: “Gosh! Where did you get in from?” 

“This is Mrs. Shelby, Lucinda’s mother,” ventured Mrs. Weaver 
soothingly. 

“She sure looks like it,”’ said Eddie, evading her proffered hand. 

It was a bad start all round. Grumpily, brusquely, his nerves 


Weaver, 


on edge after a stirring day’s tour with Eddie, Fairchild Weaver 
explained that they would have only a few minutes. They were 
late and would have to push on to Atlantic City. 

“You'll have tea, wont you?” asked Matalea wistfully 

“T wouldn’t use it to drown a cat in,” spoke up Eddie 

“What do you want, dearie?” coaxed his mother 

“Tce-cream soda, I told you a hundred times.” 

“Come, darling,” she smiled, showing dimples through her deep 
enamel. “You shall have just what you want.” 

They filed in to the tea-table which Matalea had so anxiously 
reserved. When they had taken their places and Eddie was 
quieted with a dish of bananas and a plate of ice-cream with 
chocolate sauce, Matalea cleared her throat, and Lucinda pitied 
her for the nervous, uncertain tone with which she began: 

“You got my letter, I suppose. Your telegram—” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Weaver calmly, (Continued on page 100) 
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ce. - SF 
Reapers may accept this 5. pb Me 
short story as a link connect- sé 
ing its author's last and next 
serial novels. All of Mr. 
Hughes’ novels, it will be 
remembered, are first and 
exclusively published in this 
magazine. Thus, in the 
September number will be- 
gin such a tale as Mr. 
Hughes has never before 
written. It is a story of 
tenderness and great beauty, 
yet lacking not at all in 
powerful drama. Its scene 
is a small Midwestern city, 
and its characters are peo- 


ple we all know—and like. 
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Rupert Hughes 


“CELF-SACRIFICE,” said Tom Prothero, “is so precious a 
trait that we always try to encourage it—in others. When 
we find a soul that is unselfish, we not only accept all it gives, 
but reach out and take even what it might have been willing to 
withhold. We are very helpful in that way. But when we have 
got all the poor thing has to give us, we're pretty likely to chuck 
it overboard 

“So whenever I run across some poor fool who is being ostra- 
cized, outraged and generally despised, I say to myself: ‘Ah-ha, 
old dear, what a lot of kindness you must have been doing to get 
into such disfavor!’ 

“The best plan is to establish a good name for selfishness; then 
any little human touch makes a sensation. But if you start out 
by doing the generous things, every time you hold back a bit you 
disappoint people, and they say you are growing stingy and cold.” 
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Know 


Illustrated by Everett Shinn 


That was a line of talk that Tom Prothero was always reeling 
off; and now and then something happens that seems to confirm 
his bitter wisdom. The Lamoree case, for instance 

The newspapers and the courts unveil and expose heartbreaking 
things, but often they uncover only an outer layer, a rind of ac- 
tions and motives, leaving the core of them undisclosed and un- 
suspected. 

The glossiest cleanest seeds, the pinkest most beautiful blos- 
soms, may precede a fruit which time the worm, and cankerous 
circumstances, will deliver to the autumn as a repulsive and odious 
object. 

There is eminent authority for saying, “By their fruits ye shall 
know them;” and yet the fruits tell only a part of the story 
and are deceptive to the last degree—except of course to a divine 
understanding that knows the whole history. 
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One of the saddest creatures I ever saw was Mrs. Amy Lamoree, 
who wept on the witness-stand after as sordid a divorce trial as 


I had ever witnessed. The only things that redeemed the occasion 
were the honest wrath of the judge and the exalted look in the 
face of the poor woman when the judge asked her: 

“Did you love your husband?” 

She cried: “I did love him! I do! 

“Then why do you want a divorce?” 

“I want to do anything that will make him happy!” 

Then she broke and wept bitterly as kindly friends led her ten- 
derly from the room. 


I always will!” 


Even Lamoree, callous as he had been shown to be, was a 


gargoyle of confusion when the judge poured across the ledge of 
his high tribunal these icy words: 

“IT think, Mr. Lamoree, that you will live to see the day when you 
will be sorry for your neglect of so noble a woman as this plaintiff. 
A man can never afford to cast aside the love of a good woman.” 

One of the most distressing things in the world is to know the 


Nicolette broke out: 
“I think you're the 
most selfish little beast 
I ever met. Jim loves 
you like a dog, and 
you're a perfect cat.” 


whole story. People who are ill-informed always have comfortable 
explanations and restful conclusions, and exclusive heavens and 
hells where definitely good and bad people are imparadised or fried 
forever for definitely good or bad lives. The scientists and 
scholars are the ones who don’t know what it is all about, or 
where to put the praise, and where the blame, if either, anywhere. 

This is not the whole story of the Lamorees, of course. It 
would take a library to tell that. But it is a part of the story 
that never reached the judge or the newspapers 

It tells a bit more of the truth about one who had a heart as 
ruddy and as juicy as an orange, a heart that gushed with gener- 
osity when it was full; that gave again when it was crushed; and 
then, when it had no more to give, was thrown where old orange- 
skins are thrown. 

When Amy Lamoree—she was Amy Paisley then—met Jim 
Lamoree, she was so exquisite that even his rough soul thought 
of orange blossoms. She was so delectably beautiful, so luscious, 
that he wanted to possess her forever. 
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He startled her by proposing marriage before she had known 
him a month. Lamoree was not at all good-looking, and he was 
older than the lover of Amy’s dreams, and not quite so rich as 
she had hoped; but she was touched by the hunger of his plea 
and by the lofty opinion he held of her. While she hesitated, Fate 
compelled her to a decision. Her parents wrote her that she 
would have to come home to the village or make other arrange- 
ments for her support, since they had sent her the last penny 
they could spare. 

Amy hated to go back to Claybank. It was a narrow, bigoted 
place where people were harshly critical, and where the opportuni- 
ties for service were limited. For one thing, there were not 
many people to serve. And those few did not appreciate Amy 
or her ambitions. So her love of beauty and of knowledge im- 
pelled her to cast her lot in the great city. She planned to be 
a great actress or a great singer or something, but she found that 
she might have to wait and toil for years before success could be 
achieved. Her parents could not wait. 

Lamoree’s proffer of marriage was so opportune and persistent 
that she could not resist it. He was earning what was modest 
enough for New York, but to her village innocence was a great 
fortune. With wealth one could do so much for the poor; one 
could spread happiness, entertain brilliant people and learn from 
them things that would enlarge and enrich the soul. 

So Amy plighted her troth with Lamoree; gave all her golden 
charm, her blithe youth, her eagerness for life into the cold 
keeping of this severe and rather glum stranger. What can a 
girl know of a man before she is married to him? And then the 
mistake is almost past mending. 

The first thing Lamoree did after getting Amy safely pledged 
was to quench her girlish fancy of a gorgeous wedding. He put 
his refusal on the grounds of shyness, and he had the poor taste, 
the Philistinism, to plead: “When two people love as we do, 
they should just steal away and be married obscurely, and then 
live together in as deep a solitude as they can keep.” 

This was pretty as a speech, but dull as a program; and Amy 
soon decided that it was the mere disguise of miserliness. She 
had married a stingy man who was spendthrift only of phrases 
that cost him nothing. 

In yielding the elaborate church ceremony she had given up 
also the bridal veil, the gleaming sisterhood of the bridesmaids, 
the pipe organ roaring the tune for the grand march down the 
aisle, the flower-banked altar, “The Voice That Breathed O’er 
Eden,” and the gold and silver presents, among which even the 
duplicates would show a fond thought. 

The honeymoon was another disenchantment. She found that 
she soon tired of Lamoree. She could not seem to please him, 
though she offered to go to the most fascinating places and buy 
the most attractive things to beautify her. She threw off all the 
shrinking instincts of the bride and did her best to prolong the 
honeymoon. She suggested a winter on the Riviera or in Egypt. 
He stubbornly insisted that he did not marry her as a traveling 
companion but as a home-maker, and also that he must get back 
to his business. When they returned to town, he would not live 
at a hotel as she urged, but preferred to hide her away in an 
apartment. 

When he came from the office tired and numb of evenings, she 
would try to get him out in the world for his own sake; but he 
would protest that he was happier just at home with her than in 
the crowds. 

Since he would not be budged from his armchair, she sought 
to make herself more entertaining to him by going about as freely 
as she could during the daytime. She tried to broaden herself 
by cultivating acquaintances among the most vivid people. In 
the women she met, she took little interest. They were a catty 
lot, full of idle and vicious gossip, who neither understood one 
nor tried to. 


HERE was one woman in particular who had a most dampen- 

ing effect on Amy. Her name was Nicolette Maynard. She 
was absolutely blind to the beauty of Amy’s ideals. In fact, one 
day she dared to break out with a furious tirade: 

“Amy, I think you are the most selfish little beast I ever met. 
Why God should have put such a fine honest soul as Jim Lamoree 
in the power of such a bloodsucker I can’t imagine, except on 
the ground of the old text about whom the Lord loveth He chas- 
teneth. Jim loves you like a dog; and you're a perfect cat! A 
cat, net!” 

Amy repaid this venom with a patient smile, and Nicolette 
fairly screamed at her: 

“Your sweetness is positively poisonous!” 





By Their Fruils Ye Shall Know 


This forced Amy to be a trifle more robust in her rebuke than 
usual; but she simply murmured: 

“It’s a pity you and Jim didn’t get married. He adores you, 
and you understand him so perfectly.” 

“Adores me! The poor dear fool doesn’t know I’m alive. He 
worships your very footprints.” 

Amy, with fine self-control, shrugged her shoulders and made 
no retort. But she could not see Nicolette again. In fact, she 
could not take pleasure in the company of any of the women 
she knew. They were all so viciously jealous and cynical. 

Besides, since her husband was a man, in order to be of valu 
to him Amy preferred to acquire the man’s viewpoint. So most 
of her acquaintances were men, men who were not tied down te 
offices and jobs, but who were refined, with leisure, had time to 
live and knew how. 

Often when an accident delayed her return, or her husband 
learned of an encounter she had had with some attractive gentle- 
man, he would fail to appreciate her spirit, or even to thank her 
for her efforts in his behalf. 

He was not honest enough to come out frankly and avow his 
jealousy. There would have been some manliness to that. But 
Lamoree would sulk in his shell and look hurt and helpless—the 
two most maddening looks a man can wear. 


he spite of all that Amy gave of herself to making herself an 
ideal wife, Lamoree was plainly dissatisfied. To put herself at 
her best, she would occasionally spend more than her budget. 
But Lamoree did not smother her with compliments as other 
men did. 

When she felt the need of something that he could not afford, 
she would occasionally open a secret account of her own, to be 
paid when she had saved up enough or when she had something 
to spare from the extra sums Lamoree tossed her now and then 
when luck had come his way. These she thought of rather as tips 
than as gracious tributes of love. And heaven knows, she worked 
hard enough to earn those tips. 

Sometimes a secret bill that she had been unable to pay would 
be sent to her husband by one of those hypocritical tradesmen 
who are all smiles when a poor woman opens an account. They 
encourage her to all sorts of indiscretions, but show the cloven 
hoof soon enough when the bills grow a little old. Amy decided 
that storekeepers were all Mephistopheleses. They were very 
sweet to a poor Marguerite when she made her first appearance, 
but merciless when they came to collect the infamous penalties. 

When one of these bills turned up on Lamoree’s desk, he would 
become almost unbearably martyrlike. Martyrs are all very well 
in books, but in real life they make one long to give them the 
good old-fashioned reward. 

Even Amy’s resourceful patience was almost at an end, when 
Lamoree was called West for a long business trip that would keep 
him away for two months at least. He urged Amy to go with 
him, but she felt that it was less love than selfishness that. actu- 
ated him. It was not so much that he wanted her for herself, as 
that he was suspicious of her and would not trust her alone in 
New York. : 

Nothing so wounds a sensitive soul as a lack of confidence, 
and Amy felt that common self-respect compelled her to refuse 
to be dragged away on any such grounds. Besides, she was in the 
midst of an important series of engagements with new acquaint- 
ances of the most broadening sort. 

One man especially was bringing her out wonderfully. He en- 
couraged her to be her best. She felt herself flowering out at 
last. Torrey Lyall was wealthy and of the highest social prestige. 
He had traveled everywhere and known everybody worth knowing 
and nobody that was not. He abounded in the most revealing 
anecdotes about people in high places. He told Amy things she 
had never suspected. It was an education in life just to talk to 
him. 

And he entertained her so gracefully! It was a step in culture 
merely to hear him order a luncheon. His motorcar was the last 
word in modernity, and he showed her landscapes far up the river 
on both sides, landscapes of a beauty and majesty she had never 
imagined. 

He praised her so deftly, so lavishly, too, that it gave her very 
soul new life, increased its ambitions, taught it new longings and 
new standards. 

To give up this communion for the sake of a long ride in a 
stuffy railroad train and an indefinite stay at a hotel in a new 
and stupid Western town, would be a crime. Amy, in justice to 
herself and indirectly therefore to her husband, simply refused 
to go. 
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She whispered the name: 


Lamoree took her decision with very poor grace and went his way. 

It was fortunate for Amy that he had to go. She had lost 
many splendid hours with Mr.; Lyall because she had had no free 
evenings. Now that her husband was on the other side of the 
continent, she found a new world opened to her. Now the long 
rides with Torrey Lyall swept her through regions made infinitely 
more beautiful by moonlight and moonshadow, regions of land- 
scape and untraveled regions of soulscape 

The nights of New York gained a new meaning. 

Torrey—she was calling him by his first name by now, of 
course, and he her by hers—Torrey kept saying: “If only you 
were not married, Amy my love! What couldn’t we do? Where 
couldn’t we go?” 

There was something knightly about his tone. She found him a 
very Launcelot and suffered all the woes of Guinevere. But she 
could hardly find a suitable reply to Torrey Lyall’s might-have- 
been’s. She did not answer when he sighed: 

“Why, oh why, didn’t I see you first?” 

But her impatience grew keen and her curiosity urgent as she 
realized the folly of marrying Jim Lamoree in such precipitate 


“Nicolette Maynard.” 





Lamoree sprang to his feet in a throe of horror. 


haste. She naturally blamed him for denying her the riches of 
a Torrey Lyall. 

One evening she grew bold enough to say to Torrey point-blank 

“Torrey, if I were free, would you marry me?” 

“In a minute!” he cried. “How could I live 
Why don’t you divorce that old codger?” 

“He gives me no cause,” Amy moaned. A stranger might have 
felt a tang of regret in her confession. It was an odd thing to 
regret a husband’s fidelity, but Amy was frantic almost to despair. 

Torrey Lyall said slyly: 

“If he wont give us a cause, we’ll have to give him one.” And 
Amy laughed bitterly. It was a laugh, but bitter. It was bitter, 
but it was a laugh. 

One day a telegram came to her from the West. It said: “So 
lonely for you I can’t wait to finish my business here but must 
dash home to my darling on the first train leaving tonight at 
eight due there Tuesday morning at nine forty-five. Hope you 
can come back with me, dearest love.” 

As luck would have it, Lamoree found the telegram there when 
he got home. Amy had motored to (Continued on page 112) 
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HE first I seen of the Pilgrim was him a-standing on the 

porch of one of the cow-camps belonging to the Three Rivers 
Cattle Company. I’d rode up to that camp looking for work, and 
being that one of the wagons was to start from there that spring, 
I figgered the chances of getting on with that outfit would be 
pretty good. 

The Pilgrim is a-standing there as I rides closer, and I can’t 
help but notice the outfit he’s wearing; him being a good-sized 
young feller, it was all the more noticeable, and that hat he wore 
would of drawed my attention if nothing else would of. It was 
the kind of hat the Indians used to wear a lot, with real high 
crown and stiff wide brim; the face under it was round and 
smooth, hadn’t seen much wind or sun. Around his neck and 
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He tore up the 
earth in good 
shape, and I be 
gan to find fault 
with my saddle. 


hanging down quite a ways was a big yellow neckerchief; his 
shirt-sleeves was rolled up; and at his waist was a big wide belt 
loaded down with nickel spots. The wooden handle of an old 
cap-and-ball six-shooter (the kind that shoots back and forth at 
the same time) was showing itself above that belt, and a long- 
bladed skinning knife was close to it. His pants was rammed 
inside a pair of “hand-me-down” boots with heels turned over, and 
a-hanging on them boots was a big fancy pair of cheap spurs, and 
they was upside down. 

But that wasn’t the best of it; that pose he was holding is what 
got me; it reminded me some of the movie comedy bad-man, and 
the way he was looking at me I was wondering if he was trying 
to look tough or natural. 
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There, I figgered, was sure a prod- 
uct of the dime novels, the best or 
worst I ever seen. I could see he 
sure thought he was some cowboy and 
that he hadn’t as yet been woke up to 
the fact that no cowboy ever looks 
that way, and I thinks that if this is 
a example of what the outfit is hiring 
as riders, I'd better be drifting on. 

I could see he didn’t like me sizing 
him up the way I was, and looking 
tough, he hooks his thumb up on his 
belt and close to the old shooting iron. 
Whether that was a threat or a bluff, 
I wasn’t worried, and still a-setting on 
my horse, I looks up under the big 
Indian hat and I smiles at him. 

“Where can I find the cow 
man?” I asks real pleasant. 

“T don’t know,” he says, but about 
then the cook of the outfit, hearing us 
talking, comes out and informs me that the foreman and the boys 
ought to be in most any time. 

“Turn your horse loose and come in,” he says. 

The Pilgrim had disappeared when I got back to the house 
again, and looking around I spots him out amongst the saddle 
horses on the meadow. He’s trying to walk up to one of ‘em but 
that pony snorts out his suspicions and runs off at a safe distance. 

“Did you ever see anything like that before?” asks the cook, 
grinning as he points toward the Pilgrim. “I know I never did,” 
he goes on, “and when I first seen him standing in the door I 
thought I'd been drinking again, but when he started a-talking I 
knowed it was real enough. He said he walked all the way from 
Sandy and that’s thirty miles. He was packing them spurs he’s 
got on, and a chain quirt, and when he got here he drank near a 
half a bucket of water. I couldn’t make out why he was so dry 
on account that there’s plenty of water on the way, and when I 
asked him the reason, he said he had no cu, to drink out of 

“You can think the way you please,’ goes on the cook, “but I’m 
sure there must be somebody camping on such folks’ shoulder and 
protecting ‘em.” 

It’s sundown before I see any sign of the riders coming in. The 
Pilgrim is setting on 
the edge of the porch, 
and noticing me look- 
ing the direction of the 
dust the coming riders 
was making, he asks, 
“Ts that the cowboys?” 
And from that a con- 
versation started be- 
tween me and him that 
was all questions and 


to Calgary. 


fore- 


answers, I furnishing 
the answers. 
His eyes was near 


popping out of his head 
as the foreman and the 
boys rode in; he was 
watching every move 
they made and enjoy- 
ing a sight the likes of 
which I know he’d 
never seen before. He 
even forgot to look 
tough for a spell and 
the pose was plumb 
neglected till the rid- 
ers begin stringing in 
from the corrals. 

The circus appear- 
ance the Pilgrim was 
making couldn’t help 
but be _ noticed by 
the boys, but that was 
all; it was just no- 
ticed, and even though 
there might of been a 
lot of wondering done 


Right about then 
the rope tightened, 
and the steer was 
rolled a few times, 


HE author and illustrator of this .. 4, 

characteristic narrative of the range or 
has been a cowboy since he was old 
enough to fork a horse. 
cows 0’ evenings from Dome, Arizona, 
At present he’s second 
boss of a snug little place in Nevada, 
his wife being the first. 
write as he does because he wants to, oa 
but because it’s the only way he can. 
Both as author and as artist he’s the 
real thing—a top hand; and his book, 
“Cowboys North and South,” is by got 
way of becoming an American classic. 


how that hombre happened, 
how hard it was to keep from 
laughing out loud at his actions and 
outfit, there was none of it that could 
be seen. By all appearances they just 
glanced his way and went on to set at 
the table that the cook had waiting 
for ‘em, no remarks being made as re- 
gards to the new arrival. 

The foreman came along, and giv- 
ing us the usual once-over that’s due 
stranger, followed it up with a 
and the invitation to come 


He’s sung to 


Will doesn't 


“Howdy!” 
in and eat. 

The whole outfit had sized me up 
at first glance and had already took 
me in as one of the boys. They'd for- 
about me as a stranger, but the 
Pilgrim was still to be accounted for. 
He was a puzzle and hard to make 
out. There was no sign of curiosity, 
but there was a still atmosphere circling that table that wasn’t 
natural; everybody was quiet, and ‘there was the hint or the 
chance left wide open for the Pilgrim to speak. The silent space 
was for him to use. 

But the Pilgrim either didn’t take the hint, or wanted the others 
to take the lead on the conversation, or else thought it best to 
keep quiet. Anyway, nothing was said till the meal was near over 
and the foreman started the talk on the work of that day. The 
Pilgrim was listening—and had no intentions of interrupting that 
I could see. 

I figgered it must of took a lot of courage and rehearsing when 
sometime afterward, as the riders are gathered and talking at 
one end of the house, the Pilgrim busts in the middle of the 
conversation and looking straight at the foreman asks: “How’s the 
chances of getting a job cowboying on this ranch?” 

The foreman wasn’t looking for that, and the question made 

him grin before he could think. Finally he gets 


serious again, and wanting to be easy on the boy he 

says: “Yes, I'll put you on if you can ride.” 
“Well, I can sure ride,” says the Pilgrim. 

ride anything.” 


“T can 
And hooking both thumbs on his 
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wide belt, he looks around real ferocious, like he dared anybody 
to doubt it. 

There’s symptoms all around that his remark aint being took 
serious, and some of the boys had to pull their hat brims down 
considerable. 

“Sure,” says the foreman as he stares hard at nothing, “that’s 
what I want, is good riders.” 


T was daybreak when we're woke up by the cook grinding 

coffee. We all take turns at the washbasin and the Pilgrim 
follows right in our tracks, missing nothing. A couple of cigarettes 
are built, and breakfast is ready, after which there’s no time lost 
in getting toward the corrals. The ‘“cavvy-wrango” had brought 
the horses in, and they was all there to pick from for another 
day’s riding. 

“Are you looking for work?” asks the foreman as he hangs 
back from the rest and waits for me. 

“That’s what I come here for,” I says, and after arguing some 
on the wages and finally agreeing, my string of ponies was 
pointed out to me. 

The foreman is in the corral dragging his rope and looking 
for a certain horse to pile his loop on. A big, high-headed 
savena horse is circling wild and keeping as far from any human 
as he can get; then the foreman’s rope sails out and the loop 
settles over that same pony’s head and draws up back of his 
ears; the other end of the rope goes around the snubbing-post, 
and as that horse runs close 
by, figgering on a grand get- 
away, the slack is picked up 
on the rope and he’s stopped 
sudden. The snubbing-post 
had turned him, the same as 
it’s turned and held many 
like him. He made a pretty 
picture of fighting horseflesh 
when he hit the end of that 
rope. His hair-trigger mus- 
cles handled that big frame of 























Ride ‘im Cowboy! 


“Where's that Pilgrim?” asks the foreman as he looks around, 
and at the same time makes sure the savena has plenty of rope to 
play on. 

“Here I am,” says that hombre as he shows hisself and prances 
to the foreman, who sizes him up for a sign of fear. But there 
wasn’t any. It was a case of where ignorance is bliss; and right 
then the foreman starts in on him. “Last night,” he says, “you 
passed the remark that you could ride anything; well, here's a 
hunk of horseflesh you can try your hand at.” And giving him 
the rope that held the savena, he walks off a ways and turns 
pointing a finger at the Pilgrim. 

“You took in a lot of territory when you passed that remark, 
young feller, and don’t think I’m taking advantage of you with 
that horse, cause he’s been handled already, and a few has rode 
him; but I will warn you, watch out for all and every part of 
that pony.” 

My breath was took away some when I seen the Pilgrim take 
the rope and start walking toward the savena. I knowed he was 
fourflushing when he said he could ride anything, or maybe he 
really thought he could; but, anyway, I was afraid of what that 
horse might do to him, and I’d been mighty glad if it’d been me 
that was to ride the savena instead. 

The foreman wouldn’t listen to me when I told him how I 
felt about it, and all he said was: “Never mind, Bill; that hombre 
is old enough to have sense, and big enough to take care of him- 
self if he don’t go too far. What he’s going to learn from that 

horse will do him a heap of good, no matter 
whether his ambitions might be to become a cow- 
boy or president.” 

“But he don’t know what he’s up against with 
that horse.” 

“Sure he don’t know, and he’s so conceited 
that nobody could tell him, so I figgers in a case 
like that, strong medicine is needed.” 

Whether it was conceit or ignorance or both, 
that Pilgrim sure was short on knowledge and 

“ fear of horseflesh. The savena was looking at 

him the same as a cougar would look at a wolf- 
pup—an enemy to destroy and put out of 
the way as soon as possible—only there 
was something about that enemy that 
kinda puzzled the horse, which was the 
whole of the reason why the Pilgrim 
wasn’t turned to dust right there and 
then. 

The horse knowed humans, but he’d 


I figgered it a miracle when as the dust cleared, the Pilgrim was still in the saddle. 


his as though it was a feather and seemed like he was just aching 
for a hand to touch him so as to give him an excuse to bust loose. 

I’ve seen plain reading, reading of the kind that stands out in 
big letters and is easy to make at a glance, but none of it I ever 
seen was so easy to make out as what you’d get with just a peek 
at that pony’s head. From his quivering nostrils to the tip of his 
small ears made a “dead line” for all that walked on two legs 
and packed a rope, and them sunk eyes of his, they showed a 
hate the likes which I’m not wanting to feel against any human 
or critter. That horse was real poison, and I’m not exaggerat- 
ing any when I say that a man-eating tiger would be a pet com- 
pared to what the foreman had piled his loop onto 


never before seen any like that one. He wasn’t packing the 
hated rope, and he left himself wide open to destruction. 1 think 
that horse was kind of hoping that human didn’t come any 
closer, cause if he did, he’d have to hurt him, for even though 
this one was some different to the others, he hated him just as 
much as he did all humans. 

The hate that savena carried for man was natural. He must 
of been born with it, for as the foreman told me, all that horse 
ever wanted to do from the day he was run in to be broke, was 
fight, and see how much damage he could do to them that 
handled him. 

“He aint killed anybody—yet,” says the foreman, “but that 
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The twister that first handled him was a good 
man and had a heap of patience, and I remember one time when 
the savena flew at him with teeth and all four feet, that cowboy 
got through the corral poles just in time, and half his chaps was 


aint his fault. 


missing. That horse had the other half between his teeth. 

“When the twister picked himself up and tallied up on the 
damage, he just looked at the horse and he says: ‘I'l! have to be 
more firm with you, young feller.’ 

“He was more firm, but there was no abuse done. A good 
cowboy never abuses a horse, anyway, but with all the coaxing 
we've done, that horse is only getting worse; but we'll break 
him, even if we have to get peeved at him.” 

Through all this talk we'd been watching the Pilgrim and 
the horse. A few other boys had gathered around, and we 
was ready each with a loop in case anything did start. The Pil- 
grim had been standing there, seemed like, wondering what to do. 
Something in the expression of that horse’s eyes kinda warned 
him that all wouldn’t be well if he stepped any closer. He’d 
stopped—both him and the horse watching one another, so the 
lead was left to the Pilgrim and there was the snag. He didn’t 
know what to do. For once since we'd first seen him he showed 
sense. He was leary of touching that horse, and then he sees 
us a-standing there— 

Whether he was ashamed of himself for hesitating in what he’d 
said he could do, or the fear that we’d see through his bluff, I 
couldn’t make out, but seeing us watching that way was to him 
a call for action, if he was a cowboy. I'd liked to seen him quit 
there, but nothing doing. The doggone fool holds up one hand, 
and talking away, he starts for the savena. 

A half a dozen loops was raised where it’d only need a flip 
to make a catch, for we was expecting that horse to come and 
meet the Pilgrim halfway as he most always did, but we was 
nighty surprised when instead of making a grab for the Pilgrim’s 
hand when it was within a few inches of his nose, he just let 
out a snort that meant both hate and disgust, and circled away far 
as the rope on the snubbing-post would let him. 

“God protects ’em,” says one of the boys, and I figgered no 
better proof was needed as to the truth of that remark. 

There was something in the actions of that horse which told 
plainer than words that he wasn’t free to do as he wanted. “He 
wasn’t acting natural,” as the foreman said, and somehow we 
thought of a Protecting Hand on that Pilgrim’s shoulder. His 
ignorance of the danger he was in called for a protection that 





Seeing his victim getting away, he makes a run 
ning jump. But he was just a shade too late. 


wasn’t human, and that, we figgered, is all that saved him so 
far. 

He’s circling around and trying to get within touching distance 
of the savena, who’s still doing his best to keep out of reach. 
That goes on for quite a spell, and most every minute we kindz 
expect that horse to turn and make a victim of that hombre pes- 
tering him. Finally he does turn, but not before the Pilgrim has 
the horse cornered and where he has to go through him to get 
away. 

Four ropes settled around that pony’s neck quicker than you 
could wink, but the savena had no intentions of harming the 
Pilgrim. There was hate in his eyes when he whirled and struck, 
and he could of killed him right there, but something kept him 
from it, and as it was, he just tore his shirt, knocked his gun 
out of his belt, and set him down out of breath. 

That went some toward taking the conceit out of him, and 
when we helped him up, he’d forgot to look tough. Instead he 
was white around the gills, and I think he still had a vision of 
the savena’s mean-looking head as he'd turned on him and showed 
him the size of his front hoofs. Maybe he had a hint of what 
might of happened, but I doubt it, for soon as he was steady 
on his feet again, he remarked that he wanted to ride that horse. 

The foreman got half peeved at that, not so much for the 
danger that was in it as for the uselessness in that greenhorn 
trying, for even though the savena’s bucking wasn’t as bad as 
his fighting, it took a real hand to set him, and the foreman had 
no hankering of losing any more time and just seeing somebody 
get throwed. There was a long ride cut out for that day, and 
wanting to get things over soon as possible, he turns our way 
and says: 

“All right, boys, saddle up that horse for him. If telling him 
that he can’t handle or ride that horse wont do, we'll just have 
to show him.” 

The savena was front-footed and blindfolded, for at the sight 
of us he meant murder once more; the saddle was eased on his 
slick back and cinched up to stay. All was ready. 

The Pilgrim was shaky in the knees, but whether it was nerve 
he had, or just plain ignorance of what he was up against, one or 
the other kept him a-coming. We seen that he got his seat and 
told him where to keep his feet, along with all that was necessary 
to give him a fair chance, and then we take off the anchors that 
kept the savena to earth. 

The savena stands there awhile, legs (Continued on page 111) 
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Viola Shore spends her summers at the 
Kindle Beach of which she writes in 
this delightful tale of very modern 
femininity. That being true, it seemed 
reasonable to assume that characters 
as lively as those in this story must 
have prototypes there. But when the 
writer was asked, she merely smiled 
and said: “I could show you the dog.” 


yy Ay COLLINS was back at Kindle Beach with two new 

dogs. Four years before, after the unfortunate termination 
of his affair with Helen, the more beautiful of the blonde Pepper 
twins, he had abruptly shut up the Grand Manor, as he called 
his three-room shack on the sand dunes overlooking the ocean 
a mile beyond the straggling bungalows that marked the end of 
the Kindle Beach summer colony. And no direct word had been 
heard from him since. 

Kindle Beach never knew what really happened in that roman- 
tic quadrangle, consisting of the beautiful and popular Pepper 
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twins Helen and Angelica—or Nellie and Gellie as they were 
called—and Wally Collins and his chum Jim Warren, the blond 
and happy-go-lucky young heir to the Warren fortune. Wally, 
a tall, brown-haired, reserved young man in some way connected 
with the motion pictures, lived at the Manor with his pedigreed 
police pup Ranger. He was supposed to be engaged to Nellie 
Pepper; and the other two, Gellie and Jim, who were always with 
them, were presumed to be heading toward the same felicitous state. 

And then suddenly one day the Manor was abandoned, and 
Wally Collins and his dog Ranger had disappeared. And the next 
the Beach knew, Jim Warren and Nellie Pepper were married, 
and Gellie had left for a trip abroad—some said, to nurse a 
broken heart. But the following summer the news arrived that 
she had married the son of an English peer. 

The next Kindle Beach heard of Wally Collins was when his 
dog Ranger appeared in a moving picture, in which the critics said 
he carried off the honors from his so-called human associates. 
Naturally, Kindle Beach followed with more than ordinary interest 
the Ranger pictures. 

And then suddenly, one day in June, Wally Collins appeared 
at Duntze’s General Store with two police dogs in leash. But 
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Suddenly Wolf was 

over the gate. “Don’t 

be afraid,” Wally 
reassured her. 


when Kindle Beach rushed to meet him with expressions of 
friendliness, they found themselves met with a disconcerting 
frigidity. Stuck-up, they called him, forgetting how, even before 
his success with Ranger, he had repulsed any attempts at intimacy. 

After that, once a week, smoking a dirty-looking pipe, and 
wearing messy-looking gray trousers and a gray flannel shirt open 
at the neck, a lightish stubble almost obliterating the vertical 
cleft in his chin, he appeared at Duntze’s store for provisions, 
which he stacked on a toy express wagon and trailed behind him. 

Young people, running up the beach after a swim, or walking 
along under the moon, saw him reading or smoking in his couch 
swing, or romping with his dogs far up on the dunes. The dogs 
growled at passers-by, and one snapped at the hand a boy reached 
out to caress him. It was evident the inhabitants of the Grand 
Manor desired nothing of Kindle Beach, and grudgingly it gave 
them their desire. After a while, however, the Beach forgave 
Wally Collins’ misanthropy; people connected with the movies 
are supposed to be a little queer. 

One afternoon late in July, Wolf and Pocahontas set up an 
ominous growling, and Wally looked up from his book to see a 








slim girl in 
breeches, with a 
sleeveless jacket 
over her silk 


blouse, picking her 
way among the as- 
sortment of de- 
funct grapefruit, 
canteloupe, catsup, 
and magnesia bot- 
tles which outgo- 
ing steamers sent 
ashore as a sort of 
farewell message, 
and which Kindle 
Beach, not con- 
cerning itself be- 
yond its board and 
cement limits, had 
not cleared away 
For a moment it 
seemed to Wally 
Collins that the 
horizon had begun 
to reel, and a feel- 
ing of vertigo as- 
sailed him. For un- 
til the sun caught 
the mass of hair she wore in a huge loose knot, making of it a 
copper aureole, he thought it was Nellie Pepper who was walking 
toward the Grand Manor. 

Suddenly, barking, Wolf was over the gate. The girl stood 
perfectly still, while Wally, calling off the dog, approached. 

“Don’t be afraid,” he reassured her, collaring Wolf. 

“I wasn’t,” replied the girl, and smiled a flashing, unexpected 
sort of smile, full of white teeth and dimples. Under the influ- 
ence of the smile, Wally felt constrained to explain: 

“They don’t usually bother people who are just going by— 
only those who want to come in.” 

“T want to come in,” said the girl matter-of-factly, preceding 
him with perfect assurance to the porch. “I don’t know whether 
you remember me,” she went on. “I’m Margaret Pepper—the 
one they call Reddy.” 

He remembered then—a hoydenish, bold little thing who, with 
fourteen-year-old tenacity, had followed and clung to them 
wherever they went, two mussy red braids framing her snub- 
nosed, freckled face. Wally had disliked her intensely. And here 
she was, dangling her legs over the edge of his swing, exactly as 
in the old days. And yet, not exactly the same. For in spite of 
her very evident self-possession there was something disarming— 
almost wistful—about her manner. 

“I’ve come to ask you a favor, Mr. Collins—that is, I want 
your advice about something.” Wally relaxed somewhat the re- 
serve with which he invariably armored himself with women— 
particularly bold young ones who sought him out. He supposed 
he was an old fogy, but he hated the whole generation of flap- 
pers. Although he was only twenty-eight, he felt he belonged to 
a different age—one with different ideals and different manners. 

“She wants to go into the movies,” he figured. 

“I suppose,” she went on, “you wonder why on earth I should 
come to you. But the fact is, most of the people I go with are 
such kids. You’re so much older and more experienced—” 

Wally let it pass. He must seem like a fairly old-timer to 
a youngster. He liked the way her eyes, exactly the color of the 
sky which framed her head, sought him out. Troubled, and yet 
unwavering—disconcertingly so. 

“Of course, my folks are out of the question. Folks always 
And another thing: I wouldn’t want this to get 
around. And I know you wouldn’t consider it a juicy morsel to 
gossip about.” 

To conceal a smile, he reached over and buried his hand in 
the silky back of Wolf, who thumped his tail lazily but appre- 
ciatively. All youngsters liked to be taken seriously, he knew. 

“You can count on me, Miss Margaret, to consider whatever 
you tell me as entirely confidential.” 

She flashed a look at him so full of gratitude—or at least that 
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was to what he ascribed its warmth—that he decided quite con- 
clusively he no longer disliked the one member of the Pepper 
household for whom he had had a really serious distaste in the 
days when all the others had seemed beyond perfection. 

“I’m not used to being called Margaret,” she volunteered, “un- 
less it’s something terribly serious like a graduation—or a sus- 
pension—or a fine for speeding. It sort of awes me..... Al- 
though, this is pretty serious—” 

He dropped his patronizing manner. “What’s the matter, 
Reddy? In trouble?” 

The blue eyes grew, if possible, more luminous. ‘Well, not 
@mactly..... I'm in love—” 

Wally started—not only at the exposure of so personal a mat- 
ter, but at the intensity of her manner. 

“Well—well—” he began—then decided that sounded too su- 
perior, so he said, with a show of interest: “Is that so?” 

She nodded, gazing absently out over the ocean to where a 
vertical line against the sky marked the passing of a schooner. 

“I’m awfully in love—” She spoke dreamily, to Wally’s in- 
creasing embarrassment. 

“Well,” he inquired, “just how can I be of service?” 

Abruptly her musing manner vanished. -“I want you to tell 
me how I can get him,” she announced in a businesslike tone. 

It almost took his breath away, but she went on, solemnly: “I 
want to make him marry me.” 

“But my dear child, has he said definitely he would not?” 

“No, he’s never said anything about it. In fact, he doesn’t 
even know me—yet.” And before he could put in a word, she 
added: “Of course, he knows who I am. In Kindle Beach you 
know who everybody is, without ever having spoken to them.” 

“But, Reddy, if he’s never even spoken to you, you can’t be so 
terribly in love with him,” he protested. 

“Oh, but I am,” she assured him earnestly. “You see, /’ve 
known /im for years. I’ve never dreamed about anybody else. 
Of course,” she admitted, “I’ve flirted and had beaus and all 
that— But from the first minute I ever saw him, I felt that he 
was—different. I have a sort of instinct about him. I know that 
I could understand him—and make him happy.” 





F course it was all absurd, but it was not Wally’s place to tell 
her so. He could not see why she felt that she had to do 
anything about it. 

“I must—before we all go back to the city and I lose this 
golden opportunity. Besides, some other girl may get him. And 
] just wouldn’t want to go on living.” 

“Now, Reddy, people don’t fall in love that way with men they 
hardly know.” 

“The Peppers do,”—a twinge of pain shot across his face, but 
she did not appear to notice, “—the red ones. It’s a tradition 
in our family. You see, you only knew the twins. You never 
knew any red Peppers.” 

He had to admit that he had not, and then inquired whether 
the object of this particular Red Pepper’s undying affection was 
anybody he knew. 

“Mm,”—she pursed her lips speculatively—‘‘everybody down 
here knows him. But if you don’t mind, I’d rather not tell his 
name. I'll call him Archibald—for the time being.” 

He did not wish to appear unsympathetic, but he really did not 
see that he could be of any use. 

“Oh, but you can,” she interrupted. “You see, I lie awake 
night after night, thinking, ‘I must do something!’ and I thought 
of a plan. But it’s kind of daring, and I have so much at stake. 
So I thought if I could just put this up to somebody who wouldn't 
be prejudiced”--she seemed to be picking her words carefully— 
“and who would still give me good advice. And I thought of 
you. I’ve always had a great respect and admiration for you— 
and I knew you had a practical way of looking at things—and 
still you’ve got a feeling for romance too.” 

He disclaimed it, but she went on: “So I thought I’d put it up 
to you—if it’s not too much of an imposition. I know you don’t 
like intruders—” 

“T haven’t encouraged visitors,” he admitted, “but I’m very 
glad indeed you ran in, in spite of my churlishness.” 

“Thank you,” she said gravely. “And I'll try not to take up 
too much of your time. Here’s what I want to ask. Do you 
think there’s anything disgraceful in being in love with a man— 
in feeling that other men just don’t stack up beside him, and that 
you'd give up anything in the world for him?” 

“Why, no—of course not.” 

“Well, then, do you think it would be an awful thing if I went 
te see him and told him about it?” 
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He looked at her in utter amazement. “You mean—call on a 
man you don’t know and tell him you—you—” 

She said it for him: “Tell him I love him.” 

He dropped his casual manner and leaned toward her earnestly 
“Oh, my dear, you mustn't.” 

Her face fell. “Oh—” 

“No, really—you mustn’t,” he repeated firmly. “He'd put you 
down in his mind for a—a silly little chit.” 


GHE regarded him searchingly, real distress in her face. “Is 
that what you think of me?” 

“Oh, no, my dear,” he reassured her. “That’s quite different 
I've known you a long time—that is, in a way—and you came to 
see me for a definite reason.”’ 

“But if I hadn't,” she demanded, “if I’¢ just come to see you, 
you'd think I was—” She caught her underlip beneath a pointed, 
shiny tooth. 

“I'd think you were very silly,’ he told her, “and so would 
your young man.” 

“But what if I found some excuse for going to see him—” 

He shook his head. 

“that he couldn’t see through?” she persisted. “He’s rather 
simple.” 

“No man is so simple,” he said decisively, “that he can’t see 
when a girl is running after him.” 

“And if he did see?” 

“He'd pack you up and send you home to your mother 
the minute he suspected you.” 

“The very minute?” 

“The very minute,” he responded with finality. 

“Then there isn’t anything you would advise me to do?” 

“There isn’t anything a girl can do unless a man cares for her.” 

“But I’m sure he would if he knew me. __I’d spend my whole life 
trying to help him make a success of his. It does seem a pity I 
can’t tell him that—on account of a lot of silly old conventions.” 

“It isn’t just a question of conventions,” he explained gently. 
“Tt’s something more basic than that. If he’s the right man 
for you, he'll want you—and go after you—and you wont have 
to do anything about it.” 

“But don’t you think there’d be a chance of a man wanting me 
—after he’d got used to having me around?” 

He shook his head. “Not a chance. The only thing you can 
de is wait until he notices, himself, what a—a nice girl you are.” 

“But suppose he shouldn’t? I’m not very beautiful, you know.” 

He regarded her critically. “You have extraordinary eyes—” 

“Yes, but I have an awfully big mouth, don’t you think?” 

Wally regarded that feature also. He never remembered no- 
ticing a girl’s mouth before. Certainly it was large and somewhat 
willful. But it seemed to be beautifully formed and vividly red. 
And—well, yes, inviting. 

“No,” he announced judicially, “I should say you had a very 
nice mouth. And I’m certain if he has any eyes at all, Archibald 
will discover, of his own accord, what a delightful person you are.” 

She rose to go. “It’s been awfully good of you to take all this 
trouble for me,” she said gravely, extending her hand. 

“No trouble at all,” he assured her. “Sorry I couldn’t be of 
any real help.” 

“Oh, but you don’t know how much you have helped me. 
There’s only one thing more, Wal—I mean, Mr. Collins.” 

“Oh, come,” he commanded, “you used to call me Wally—” 

“All right—Wally. Just one thing more. How do you think 
I ought to dress so he'll notice me?” 

He scratched his smooth brown head. He had to release her 
hand to do it, and realized for the first time that he had been 
holding it. “I don’t think that matters much.” 

“Like this?”—indicating the breeches. 

“Well—perhaps a little more—feminine. Not a lot of frills and 
things, but—you know. ... . But of course, that’s only my—” 

“That’s what I want—a man’s point of view. What color do 
you think a-man would like?” 

He squinted at her appraisingly. “Why don’t you try a sort of 
blue—the color of your eyes?” 

“That’s a thought!” exclaimed Reddy, as though she had not 
been wearing blue practically al! her conscious life. 


E took her as far as the board walk, Wolf and Pocahontas 


trotting at his heels. 
“Shall I—let you know if anything happens?” she volunteered 


as he shook her hand at parting. 
“VYes—do,” he urged, with genuine cordiality. “I'd really like 


to know.” 


























Wally threw sand at an inoffensive crab. .. . . 


“yy iat do you suppose Reddy’s up to?” Helen Warren de- 
manded of her mother. “I saw her actually pressing that 
old hydrangea blue dress that she never would wear because it 
was too girly-girly.” 

Mrs. Pepper shrugged placid shoulders and continued to sew 


beads on a white evening dress belonging to her youngest. “Why 
don’t you ask her?” 
“Huh!” Helen almost dropped a stitch. “All the satisfaction 


But she never went near the kitchen of 
She must be after some- 


I'd get out of Reddy! 
her own free will before in her life. 
thing.” 

“Whatever it is,” vouchsafed Mrs. Pepper, not without pride, 
“I dare say she'll get it. She isn’t a Red Pepper for nothing.” 

“T guess I made my original mistake in being born a blonde,” 
said Helen with some of the acid of an old bitterness in her voice. 

“No, my dear.” Mrs. Pepper smiled gently. “You’ve never 
failed to get pretty much your own way. And one Red Pepper 
is as much as any family can comfortably handle.” 

“T wonder,” Helen went on speculatively, “if. it’s got anything 
to do with Wally Collins?” 





Reddy asked: 


“Wally, co you think it helps any, to make a man jeaious/” 


‘I don’t think I'd worry about Reddy,” her mother replied. 
“Besides, I'd rather see her wax romantic over Wallace than any 
other young man I know.” 

Helen smiled a peculiar smile—as though she rather scouted 
the possibility of any intrusion on the empire she had cast away. 


E could not have told how he knew, the moment the dogs 

* started barking, that it was Réddy. He turned out of the 
hammock and went down the path to meet her. After all, if one 
had ladies calling, even very young ladies, one owed them certain 
attentions. He was rather glad to see her. The reason being, he 
told himself, that it was a sort of discipline. Reddy was so like 
the Nellie he had known, in spite of the difference in coloring, 
that it was a shock every time he looked at her. A series of 
these minor shocks would in time render him immune. 

At sight of him she became radiant. 

“Well,” he inquired, after he had made her comfortable in a 
wicker chair, “what tidings?” 

“I’ve managed to meet him,” she announced, “and I think he 
likes me—a little.” 
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“Of course he does. How could he help it? So then you 
didn’t need me, after all.” 

“Oh, don’t say that,” she protested. Then, indicating her dress: 
“Behold the trap!” 

“The trap?” 

“Yes—you know—you told me to wear blue.” 

“Oh—I’d forgotten. It’s very nice. You're very pretty in it.” 

After a few moments Reddy deftly led the talk to dogs. Dogs 
were the one thing Wally liked to talk about—especially Ranger. 
There was not much to tell yet of Wolf and Pocahontas, whom 
he was training: to play opposite Ranger, and also as possible un- 
derstudies. Wally often encountered Ranger fans, but seldom one 
more thoroughly posted than Reddy, who had seen every one of 
the Ranger pictures dozens of times, and read every line that 
appeared about the wonder dog in the magazines. 





we enjoyed talking to her. And he liked, too, the way 
she behaved toward Wolf and Pocahontas, neither shrinking 
nor putting out her hand to pet them when they sniffed about her 
ankles. It made her a fairly comfortable visitor. 

He felt a little embarrassment, as of an interloper, whenever 
the talk turned to the absent Archibald. Wally disliked the 
name intensely. In fact, he felt an indefinable dislike toward the 
young man too. He had a general contempt for the sort of young 
men girls ran after. 

“Do you think I ought to bob my hair?” was one of the ques- 
tions she asked him. 

“T think you are the best judge of that.” 

“Well, I wanted a man’s point of view. Everybody tells me 
net to—but I would in a minute if I thought he’d like it better.” 

And without warning, she lifted her hand and removed a couple 
of pins, and down over her shoulders and about her waist tumbled 
a mass of copper-colored hair. Wally had never seen so much 
hair. It gave him a curious sensation—uncomfortable, embar- 
rassed, as though it were something he should not see. And at 
the same time he felt a desire to run his fingers through it. Both 
these undefined and indefinable emotions converted themselves 
into a resentment against the man for whom such a sacrifice 
might be made. His dislike was no longer a vague thing. 

“I think it would be a great pity,” he said. “I never saw such 
lovely hair.” 

With a veiled look in her eyes, she wound it into a knot and 
pinned it in place. He had a sense of relief when it was up 
again. And yet, after that, he became rather conscious of it. It 
seemed as though those three pins could hardly hold that mass 
of hair, and that it must come tumbling down again. He found 
himself regarding it from time to time with misgivings. Although 
why he should have concerned himself with whether or not a 
girl's hair would come tumbling down, he could not have told. 

Before she left, he showed her through the Manor. She 
stopped before the books in open shelves beside the rough stone 
fireplace. 

“That’s what I ought to be doing,” she remarked with a sigh, 
“—jimproving my mind, instead of wasting the summer.” 

“I dare say your mind is good enough.” (‘For Archibald!” 
was his unspoken thought.) 

“I wonder if you hate lending your books the way I do. I'd 
rather people borrowed my family or something I didn’t need and 
hadn’t selected myself—” 

It would never have occurred to Wally to lend his books. But 
after he had sent her home with three under her arm, in spite 
of her protests, he was rather pleased with himself. “She'll 
have to return them. I kind of like having her drop in. She's 
not any bother. It’s good for a man to talk to a girl now and 
then. Keeps you from getting altogether rusty. And she doesn’t 
regard me as a man but a mixture of big brother and Moses. 
Of course I’m not a bit of help to her about this Archibald. But 
at any rate, I can keep an eye on her. Id hate to see her 
throwing herself away on a fool that probably hasn’t the brains 
to see what a really nice kid she is.” 

However, according to the reports Reddy brought daily, Archi- 
bald appeared to be developing a deeper interest. Nevertheless, 
Wally’s distrust of the young man, instead of abating at these 
proofs of discrimination, augmented if possible. He was certain 
the fellow was in some way taking advantage of the guilelessness 
of Reddy. 


AFTER ten days of steady progress Reddy reported the first 

rift. ‘He found out I ran up the beach with you and the 
dogs afternoons, and you'll never believe it, but he was jealous of 
you! Of you—fancy!” The very idea threw Reddy into such 
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spasms of merriment that she did not notice that Wally was not 
joining in her laughter—although he felt a vague subterranean 
satisfaction at having caused the heart-wrecker some annoyance. 
“Of course,” she went on, “I couldn’t let on that the real reason 
I came to see you was on account of him, and so I made out that 
you and I were very old, dear friends.” 

“Well, we are, aren't we?” 

She turned over on the sand, where her vivid bathing suit made 
a striking bit of color against the almost colorless background. 
“You're the best friend I’ve got,” she said seriously, “but I 
don’t see what J have to give you.” 

We don’t have friends for what they give us—but because we 
like them.” 

“Do you really like me, Wally?” She lifted her eyes, and he 
noticed that beside them the sky was of a certain wan grayness. 

“Of course I do, Reddy.” 

“Why?” 

“Why? Because I think you're one of the sweetest girls I've 
ever known.” 

Wally threw a handful of sand at an inoffensive crab, and 
there was a silence until Reddy asked: “Wally, do you think it 
helps any, to make a man jealous?” 

“No!” he exploded with an irritation he took pains to cover in 
his next remark. “A girl who cared anything about a man would 
not try to make him suffer.” 

“But don’t you think if a man imagines you're interested in 
somebody else, it stimulates his interest in you?” 

“Not at all,” he answered, from the pain of an old wound. “I 
have no patience with a girl who would deliberately rouse in a 
man such a destructive emotion as jealousy.” 

“Maybe you're right,” she said meekly, her face turned from 
him. “And so perhaps I’d better not keep running out here— 
as long as he’s jealous of you.” 


OF course she was perfectly right, and he liked her for it. Still, 
for the next three days he found himself reading with only 
one eye on the page. And whenever a speck appeared on the 
horizon and did not materialize into some shade of blue, an uncom- 
fortable depression made itself manifest in the pit of his stomach. 

On the fourth day he decided to run into the village for pro- 
visions. Things were pretty dull at the Manor. It seemed a man 
could get too much of even a good thing—like solitude. His 
purchases completed, he did not hurry back, but lingered along 
the one paved street of Kindle Beach, examining with interest the 
six uninspired shop-windows. In one of them he saw candy, and 
it occurred to him he should have a box at the Manor—in case 
anybody did drop in. * 

The next day, as he was cooking his lunch over the kerosene 
stove, she burst into the kitchen. 

“T thought I’d better bring back your ‘Dance of Life’ before 
‘vou began to fear you'd lost it forever. ... . Mm! That smells 
good. What is it?” 

“Ham and eggs. Had your lunch?” 

“Nope.” 

He broke two more eggs into the sizzling pan. She watched 
with interest. “I’m ashamed to admit that I don’t know the first 
thing about cooking. Men hate girls who can’t cook, don’t they?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—” 

“But they like them better if they can,” she pressed. 

“Well, I guess men do admire girls who are able to shoulder 
their obligations.” 

“Tt’s all right for you to know my dark secret. But if you 
ever meet Archibald, don’t let on that I’m the kind of girl who 
refuses to shoulder her obligations.” 

He flipped the ham, and she watched in a sort of fascination. 

“Do you know, I think maybe I could learn to cook if some- 
body took the pains to teach me.” She gave an involuntary look 
behind her, almost as though she expected her mother to rise out 
of space to confound her. Or perhaps the ghost of the Domestic 
Science instructor whose periods she had cut so ruthlessly. 

“T’ll teach you,” he offered, with a feeling of guilt at so ob- 
vious a trap for return visits. But she did not seem to notice. 

So the cooking lessons began. At home she had to invent an 
entire new series of alibis to account for her daily absences. Wally 
liked the idea. Not that she made much progress in the culinary 
art! But planning meals for somebody else gave him a new in- 
terest in his food. And her naive enthusiasm was flattering. 

She consulted him about other things too. And to please her, 
he went into all sorts of details about clothes and colors and 
styles. Wally had never known he had so many opinions—nor 
so much taste—in regard to women’s clothes. 




















One day she asked him whether he thought Archibald would 
consider her anywhere near as good-looking as Nellie. He snorted. 

“You're better looking. You have more—I guess it’s life or 
personality or something. When you come into a room, you light 
it all up.” 

“That’s my hair,” she suggested. 

The next day, while Wally was preparing cutlets for their 
luncheon and she was standing beside him at the stove, she asked: 

“Wally, if he tries to—should I let him kiss me?” 

“No!” He dropped a cutlet from his fork, and the hot fat 
spattered on her arm. She made no sound, but just the same, 
he swore under his breath. Girls were a nuisance. After all, why 
should he bother his head teaching her to cook for some other 
man? But, on the other hand, wasn’t that the whole idea? 

He answered her more fully while bandaging the arm. “Of 
course don’t let him kiss you. Not if you expect him to think 
anything of you. It just cheapens you.” 











“But Wally, I didn’t 
mind giving him up, 
really. .... 'dahun- 
dredtimes rather give 
him up than you.” 


“But Wally—doesn’t everybody kiss everybody nowadays?” 

“What if they do? Maybe I’m old-fashioned, but I don’t be- 
lieve you ought to let a man kiss you unless he’s really in love 
with you.” 

He thought a great deal about this fellow trying to kiss Reddy, 
and no matter how he looked at it, he didn’t like it. In a 
way he felt responsible, since he was in her confidence, and her 
people seemed to know nothing about the affair. Although the 
idea was distasteful, he felt that perhaps he should look the 
fellow over. Luckily it was Reddy herself who gave him the 
chance. 


T the end of every season Kindle Beach gave a ball for the 
4+ benefit of the Volunteer Fire Department and Life Guards. 
Reddy, who was selling tickets, came to see him in great excite- 
ment because Archibald was going to take her to the Dance! 
Wally allowed her to sell him a ticket, (Continued on page 148) 
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Far from typewriters, paint-tubes 
and easels, George Gibbs is at the 
present moment, he writes, motoring 
amid lovelier pictures than any art- 
ist ever painted. He is in Brittany, 
after a month's survey of the Eng- 
lish countryside, and before he re- 
turns to America in late autumn, 
he will have slipped through France, 
Italy and Switzerland on rubber 
tires. Next year he plans to spend 
the summer painting in Cornwall. 





The Story So Far: 

jose BRANT was lost in the rain, staring down into the canal, 
when Peter Randle came upon her. She had almost no money, 

and—she was going to have a baby. 

“What could I do?” Randle explained to his fellow-artist Win- 
gate. “I took her in, of course. I couldn’t let her die of pneu- 
monia, could 1?” 

“A baby. H’m! Where’s her husband?” asked Wingate. 

“T don’t know.” 

“Don’t you realize that these people in Red Bridge will say 
that the baby is yours?” inquired Wingate. 

“T hadn’t thought of that,” said Peter. “But it isn’t. And if 
they’re going to talk, I don’t see how the devil I can stop ’em.” 

Later, Peter went with Wingate to New York; and there, at 
a studio party, he met “Tommy” Keith, a wealthy bachelor girl, 
who lived at the Ritz and whose friends were growing disturbed 
over her partiality for a certain notorious Jack Salazar. It was 
this Salazar, indeed, whom Rangle had come to New York to 
interview, on behalf of Josie Brant. 

Peter quite simply explained the situation to Tommy Keith, 
and when Salazar himself put in an appearance, Peter backed up 
his story with a photograph of Salazar inscribed to Josie. An 
ugly scene followed, but eventually Tommy dismissed Salazar and 
forgave Peter his intrusion. 

Later Peter sought out Salazar, but his efforts to make the fel- 
low marry Josie met only derision and suggestions that Peter was 
trying to make use of another man to cover his own derelic- 
tions. Peter promptly sought satisfaction with his fists, and got 
it most competently, but he went back to Red Bridge feeling that 
his mission had been a failure. And now Peter’s friends, including 
Tommy, began a series of attempts to make him see Josie as they 
did—as a scheming creature with an unsavory past who was taking 
brazen advantage of his kindness. Peter, however, refused to 
believe the gossip or to see in Josie anything worse than mis- 
fortune; and a little later, he married her. It was only after this 
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step—to Peter, irrevocable—was taken, that le learned that the 
lawyer cousin who managed his considerable fortune had specu- 
lated with it, and lost it. 

Enough was salvaged from the wreck for immediate needs— 
and to give Josie the best of hospital care when it became neces- 
sary. Her baby died, however, and she was ill for some time. 
And she was very bitter against Peter for his carelessness with 
his money. 

Then at last Peter sold a picture, and the proceeds tided them 
over for a further period. He lost a second sale, however, by his 
refusal to alter the painting, a sunrise, to match the purchaser’s 
curtains. Josie upbraided him heartlessly for this. Relations 
between them grew more and more strained. Finally she took 
an abrupt departure for New York. And though she presently 
returned, it was only for a difficult interlude before she left again, 
and Peter knew she*had gone back to her old way of life. 

Journeying to New York in search of her, Peter called upon 
Tommy Keith, and accidentally learned that she had been the 
purchaser of the first picture he had sold. And somehow this dis- 
covery brought about revelation—the revelation of Tommy 
Keith’s love for Peter, of his hitherto unrealized feeling for her. 
But—Peter had sworn to love and cherish Josie; and the oath 
was sacred to him. 

That night Peter found Josie—in the company of Jack Salazar. 
Forcibly he took her away with him in a taxicab and set out to 
drive with her to Red Bridge, but on the way she escaped. Peter 
went back alone to Red Bridge and to his painting. 

And now Tommy undertook a campaign to bring Peter’s work 
to the attention of influential people. She succeeded admirably 
in this, and the sales of his paintings increased. Another result 
of Tommy’s endeavors was a proposal of marriage from Judson 
Waite, a wealthy art connoisseur; but her feeling for Peter was 
steadfast, even though he refused to divorce Josie. 

It was about this time that Josie called upon Tommy with a 
bright idea: she would divorce Peter, leaving him free to marry 
Tommy—in exchange for the sum of twenty thousand dollars. 
Tommy promptly had her shown out. (The story continues in 
detail: ) 


]F there was irony in the purchase of Peter’s pictures by Mr. 

Judson Waite, there was a further irony in the interest of other 
collectors upon the mailing list of* Mr. Lablache, who came and 
looked at Peter’s paintings and predicted a great future for him. 
Two of the smallet canvases were sold at good prices, for La- 
blache was a skillful exhibitor and used the prestige that had 
come with the purchase of the painting by the Metropolitan in 
investing Peter’s name with a sort of reverent dignity. “An ec- 
centric fellow, Randle—not a great producer, but very sound. 
And honest with his art! Why, do you know—” 

And then Lablache would tell the story of Peter’s picture 
“Dawn on the Hills” and the curtains of Mrs. McFadden’s break- 
fast-room. And so Peter’s eccentricities, long a liability, were 
now to be an asset, for it is the custom of conventional people 
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Peter found Josie and caught her up in his arms. 


There was 


to take pleasure in patronizing the unconventional. 
seemed 


money in Peter’s bank at Smithville, and the future 
roseate. 

Peter took some new paintings to Lablache and then went to 
see Josie. When she understood that he brought her money, she 
became suddenly quite polite and made him many promises. 
And Peter, whose money was not really money but just so much 
opportunity to provide immunity for Josie from the perils of 
bad company, gave her half of what he had in the bank in order 
that she might be more comfortable. He told her that Red Bridge 
with its quiet was what she needed, but she demurred to that 
They parted, however, with Josie in an agreeable mood, and 
Peter went home hopeful that his visit had paved the way to a 
better understanding in the future. 


HE early spring found Peter outdoors again, prowling hope- 
fully up and down the valley, a creature newly born to the 


sense of his ability and opportunities. He had found himself. 
Tommy’s note in reply to his letter of gratitude was the last 


But a blast of flame beat him back as he strove to make his way out again. 


word that he was to have from her until May. But Peter heard 
of her frequently from Wingate, who reported that Tommy was 
often seen with Judson Waite, and that rumor said she would 
probably marry him. Peter was, of course, miserable, but since 
he had already decided that he had nothing to ask or expect of 
Tommy, his misery was not a new thing, even though it was con- 
siderably augmented. 

And then one day Wingate’s friend Lola Oliver wrote that Tommy 
had suddenly left New York for California. Lola was curious as 
to Judson Waite, who was still in New York, but Tommy had 
taken no one into confidence in regard to her affairs or her plans. 

When Josie’s money was gone, she of course wrote to Peter 
for more, and he found that her amiability was exactly to be 
measured by the generosity of his checks. A visit to her apart- 
ment made late in March revealed a number of unpaid bills for 
considerable amounts, which she produced with an air of dexterity 
and placed in Peter’s hands, apparently quite forgetful of her 
promise to allow no bills to accumulate. Peter paid them but 
informed her with some firmness that all bills for necessities 














should be sent at once 
to him, and that he 
would not be responsible 
in future for extraor- 
dinary expenses for 
wearing apparel, which 
must be bought out of 
the allowance in cash 
that he would give her. 
She gave the proposi- 
tion her shrug of indif- 
ference and changed the 
conversation to one of 
sardonic inquiry as to 
the departure of Miss 
Keith from New York 
She seemed to be very 
well informed as_ to 
Peter's affairs. He went 
uptown with a new sense 
of the futility of the 
whole arrangement. 

Late orle afternoon in 
May,. Peter was up on 
the hills above the Mc- 
Vitty place, painting the 
view looking down the 
river. It was a large 
canvas, thirty-five by 
forty, and Peter was at- 
tempting the experiment, 
at Wingate’s suggestion, 
of finishing it in one 
stretch of five hours. He 
had studied the motive 
often, and by his knowl- 
edge of the play of 
light had managed to get 
the canvas covered by 
five o clock, the hour 
when the shadows fell 
over the western hills of 
the river, bringing into 
strong relief the brilliant 
color of the eastern 
bank. 

Peter worked with a 
furious joy during the 
last hour of consumma- 
tion. Color leaped into 
its place on the canvas. 
Forms grew. The thing 
was instinct with life, 
and Peter thrilled with 
the godlike joy of crea- 
tion. In it, he forgot 
that there was any un- 
happiness, any misery in 
all the world. 

And then suddenly-—a breeze stirred and the light turned 
orange. .... They say it takes two men to make a picture—one 
to paint it, the other to kill him when he has finished. Peter was 
wise enough to know that his picture was finished and that he 
could do no more. He'd done Wingate’s trick—five hours with- 
out a rest; and he’d done it well. He’d show Fred there were 
other people who could finish a big canvas au premier coup. He 
wouldn’t touch it—not even tomorrow in the studio; this was 
the sort of thing that couldn’t be niggled with. 

As Peter put his tobacco-pouch away, there was a sound be- 
hind him among the dead leaves of the orchard. A woman was 
standing in purple silhouette against the sky. The sun blinded 
him as he stared. And then the woman laughed, and Peter 
went stumbling with stiffened knees toward her. There was an 
unmistakable elegance about the small figure quite out of place 
in this rustic setting. Peter cried out in amazement. 

“Hello, Peter,” said Tommy coolly. 

“How long—have you been—” 

“Since last night. But I couldn’t bear to disturb you.” 

He caught her by the hands and turned her to the light as 
though not yet quite certain about its being really Tommy. 
“But I don’t understand—” 
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She gave him a twisted smile but made no reply. 

“What are you doing here? I—I thought you were in Cali- 
fornia.” 

“I might as well have been there when you were working,” 
she said with a laugh. 

“Well, but—what does it mean?” 

“I’ve just come back; that’s all.” 

“Oh! Back! I see.” 

“How stupid you are, Peter!” And then with a quick glance 
upward. “Aren’t you going to kiss me?” 

He did this, still bewildered, but Tommy drew away with a 
laugh. 

“Why didn’t you write me you were coming?” he asked. 

“I don’t know. Perhaps because I thought you might run away 
from me.” 

He grinned foolishly. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t do that, Tommy.” 

“I’m not so sure. You did, you know, when you gave me up.” 

“Ves,” he said somberly, “so I did.” 

He seemed suddenly to be face to face with realities, but 
Tommy was still quite calm and smiling. 

“Well, you see, my dear, the six months are past history. I've 























He kissed her while she lay in 
his arms. . . . . Josie entered at 
the open door from outside. 


decided that I don’t want to be given up. I came down here to 
tell you so.” 

Peter was staring at her fatuously. A situation such as this 
would have been astonishing to men less easily astonished than 
Peter. It seemed to him that he ought to be pretty desperate 
about it. But he wasn’t, really. It was very difficult to be 
desperate with Tommy there -before him smiling cheerfully. So 
Peter finally gave a sort of guffaw which resolved itself presently 
into laughter. 

“Excellent,” said Tommy coolly. “I always knew you had a 
sense of humor. Kiss me again, and then bundle up your traps. 
I'm going to take you home.” 

“Vou— _” 

“Ves. The car is out in the lane. There’s going to be another 
scandal in Red Bridge soon—so why not now?” 

In reply to his questions, she told him that she was staying 
with the Wingates for a few days, but as there was a great deal 
for them to talk about, she expected, after she drove him home, 
that he would invite her to supper. 

They supped on ham and eggs, fried potatoes, tea and straw- 
berry jam, and then went to the studio, where Tommy fell into 
Peter’s big chair, and Peter stood at the fender where he could 








look at her, and smoked his pipe. It was an agree- 
able moment. They had the island to themselves. 
Martha was away. Soft airs came in through the 
open studio door. It seemed that nothing could 
harm them, nothing dismay. And so they enjoyed 
it as though aware that exchange of thought upon 
the topic nearest their hearts might break the spell 
of their contentment. 

“Well, Peter, I suppose you’re waiting for me to 
tell you all about everything, aren’t you?” 

“I don’t seem to care about anything,” said Peter 
gravely, “now that you’re here.” 

“Don’t you? But I think I’d better,” she said 
with a smile at him. “First, I'd better tell you 
that I was sure the experiment wouldn’t work when 
you insisted on running away. I’m awfully funny. 
I’m given to fixed ideas as you are, and I can’t be 
jarred loose from them without a shock of some 
sort. I suppose you might say I’m stubborn— 
though you wouldn’t admit for a moment that you 
were. Oh, don’t be alarmed, my dear,” she insisted 
suddenly when Peter frowned. “I’m excessively 
cheerful over the situation, and quite reconciled to 
everything. It has taken a good deal of thinking 
and a good deal of patience, and it has meant taking 
my whole life up by the roots, examining it and 
putting it back into fresh soil. But here I am again 
after six months of experimentation, enjoying your 
excellent society and wondering why I was so foolish 
as to deprive myself of it for so long.” 

Peter came forward eagerly, but she waved him 
back with an airy authority. 

“No. I've thought all that out too. We're going 
to be the best friends that ever were in the world, 
but we’re going to be only that. I want to be quite 
honest with you—as honest as you’ve been. When 
you went away, I suppose what hurt me most was 
the fact that your idea of duty could be more im- 
portant than your idea of love, especially since my 
idea of your duty was quite different from yours. 
I knew that you were right, though—that things 
couldn't go on as they were going. And I made up 
my mind to forget you, eliminate you. I tried the 
old crowd—jimmy and the rest. Then Judson Waite. I knew 
I needed him for you, but I found that that was all I needed him 
for. I wasn’t tempted to marry him—not for a minute. He 
hadn’t anything to offer me that I couldn’t have bought myself 
if I'd wanted it, except a fearfully stodgy crowd that bored me 
to tears. So I went away. I'd learned that happiness was some- 
thing that couldn’t be bought just with money, and that love, 
even though it was unsuccessful, was greater than anything else 
in the world. If I hadn’t known you loved me, Peter, I think, 
after what had happened, that I should have died.” 

“T adored you,” declared Peter. “I adore you now.” 

“Thank you, dear,” she replied softly. “I know it. And don’t 
you see, that’s what made it possible for me to look at things 
differently. I don’t want anybody but you, but I’m quite calm 
about it. Perhaps you’ve noticed. I want you to marry me. 
It’s the only thing I’ve ever wanted that I’ve ever been refused. 
I suppose that’s the reason I want it most. Well, I’m not going 
to let it break my heart because you wont, and I’m not going to 
go rushing around trying to avoid you—when being with you is 
what I want. That’s just common sense, isn’t it?” 

Peter smiled dubiously. “God knows,” he answered, “whether 
it’s common sense or not, but it’s most satisfactory. There’s no 
law against it; that’s sure.” 

“I’m glad you see it that way,” Tommy agreed. “So far as I'm 
concerned, Josie Brant can go to the devil.” 

“I think she’s doing it, my dear,” said Peter somberly after a 
moment. “I can’t help her. She’s out of my reach. All she 
cares about is the money I can give her.” 

“Little beast!” said Tommy composedly. 

“I’ve given her all I could, but she’s lost all sense of propor- 
tion.” Peter went on. “Drugs—heroin. She said she got the habit 
in the hospital when she suffered so. I tried to get her to come 
down here where she can’t get it, but she said she'd rather die. 
So I’ve cut down her allowance. She writes me wild letters now, 
when her checks don’t come. I think I’ve taught her to need me 
again. That’s my job, Tommy.” 

“Oh, I know,” said Tommy. 
“And my job to sit by and see her do it!” 


She rose and walked about. 
She threw out her 
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arms with an expressive gesture. “Don’t you think I’m noble, 
Peter! I do. Can’t you see me growing old, with little spit-curls 
around my forehead, and a cap, a parrot and a couple of cats, 
just sitting somewhere near the great Peter Randle and waiting 
for Josie Brant to die?” 

“Don’t!” said Peter. 

But Tommy had fallen gleefully into her new mood. 

“T’m going to be a cheerful little old lady. You'll see. All 
pink and white and smiles. I’m thinking of taking a house down 
here somewhere this summer. I’ve done Europe until I was blue 
in the face. I’ve seen America first. The thought of the sea or 
mountains bores me. I like Red Bridge. It’s a quiet little town. 
And there’s a nice house near where you were painting today—” 

“The McVittys’!” gasped Peter. 

“The McVittys’. They wouldn’t mind moving out if I paid 
them enough, would they?” 

“The McVitty family have lived there for a hundred and fifty 
years.” 
: “Then it’s time they moved. Wont you fix it, Peter? Please. 
It’s so close I could just slip down here and put your house in 
order when you were out. Then I could give you tea and cakes 
every afternoon when you come in from the field. A spiritual 
marriage, Peter. What need we care for wives and things? I, 
Tommy, take thee, Peter, to be my wedded spiritual husband, 
to love, and obey—spiritually, of course. Don’t you think that’s 
a nice idea?” 

“Until death do us part,” said Peter gently. He put an arm 
around her and held her for a moment. “It almost seems like 
that already, since you've come back. Your—kindness is more 
than I deserve. I wanted to give you your chance, but you 
wouldn’t take it. You’ve disarmed me with your—your loyalty 
and gentleness. When you pleaded with me to do something I 
thought I had no right to do, I could resist you. It’s your 
—well, your submission, that hurts. There’s something too much 
like martyrdom about it, gentle as it--is.” 

He kissed her while she lay passive in his arms. 

“What right have I to make you a victim of my mad sense 
of duty, my crazy conscience! I have no wife but you, God 
knows—”’ 

“Peter! Don't!” she whispered, as vibrant as he. 
musta’t; you’re breaking faith—your own, mine—” 


“You 


Chapter Twenty-two 


Josie entered the room at the open door from outside and 
stood upon the threshold. Behind her bristled the brown 
walruslike mustache on the swarthy, foolish face of the mighty 
rabbit-hunter Harvey Wilson, proprietor of the Red Bridge hotel. 
There was another man in the shadows that Peter didn’t know. 
How long they had been in the vicinity was not revealed, and only 
when Josie spoke was Peter aware of her, a thin figure in brown, 
her face white as chalk under the rouge. But she had her most 
audacious air as she spoke. 

“IT guess I planned this visit just about right,” she said with a 
dry laugh. “ ‘Injured wife comes upon guilty pair in each other’s 


arms.’ ” 


She turned to her companions, who stood grinning at a situation 
which was to provide the Red Lion with gossip for weeks to come. 
“Well, gentlemen,” said Josie with a businesslike air to her 
companions, “you saw them, didn’t you? This is Sadie Keith 
that’s trying to get my husband away from me—alienation of 
affections is what they call it. I just want you to look at her 
carefully so that you can identify her when I ask you to.” 

The full meaning of this visit, and the purposes behind it, only 
came to Peter and Tommy through Josie’s spoken words. 

“Send those men out of here,” Peter said quietly to Josie. “If 
you don’t, I’ll throw them out.” 

He took a pace forward, but Josie intervened. 

“T guess you’d better go, Harvey,” she said nervously. “I’ve 
got something I want to say. Go up the lane and sit in the 
flivver. I'll be going back to the hotel presently.” 

Wilson glanced at Peter, leered at Tommy, pulled at his heavy 
mustache and followed the other man out. Peter slammed the 
door and turned to his wife. 

“Well,” he said angrily, “what’s the meaning of this?” 

Josie crossed the room to the fireplace and put her handbag 
on the mantel—a significant motion, an assertion of her rights 
in this house. Then she turned and faced Peter and Tommy. 

“The meaning? As if you didn’t know! I came down here 
to get the evidence I’ve been waiting for for months. And I 
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guess I’ve got it.” She laughed unpleasantly at Tommy, who 
stood at one side, completely at a loss in the situation. “I sup- 
pose she thought she could sneak down here as soon as she got 
back from the West, without my knowing anything about it. 
Well, I was prepared for that. I’ve got a few friends in Red 
Bridge to look after my interests. .... I suppose you’ve got 
something to say?” 


GHE spoke jerkily, her words unduly accented. She was thinner 
than ever, and gave the impression that all the energy remain- 
ing in her frail body was concentrated upon her resentment. 

Peter stared at her. He had reached the limit of his tolerance, 
but he had to admit that she had a commanding position. And 
there was Tommy to think of. 

“See here, Josie, you—ah—you’ve gone too far—with this wild 
talk—coming down like this—bringing these fellows in here. I've 
come to the end of my patience. I want you to understand you 
can’t make statements reflecting on Miss Keith—” 

“T can’t? Well, you just listen, then—” 

“I forbid you.” Peter strode forward as Tommy spoke. 

“One moment, Peter,” she said coolly as he paused. “Let her 
speak. I don’t mind.” 

“Well, I’m going to speak whether she wants me to or not. 
You might think from the way you treat me that I had no rights 
in this house and that you two could keep up this game down here 
the way you did it in New York. Well, it can’t be done. I knew 
I'd get my chance if I waited long enough, and it’s come now. 
There isn’t a court in New Jersey or anywhere else that 
wouldn’t see my side of this case with the witnesses I’ve got. 
You wanted my husband, Sadie Keith, and you’ve done every- 
thing you could to break up our home. You got his love away 
from me, so that he treated me badly and I had to go away from 
Red Bridge. But even that didn’t satisfy you. You had to keep 
after him when he was trying his best to do what was right. 
That’s true. I haven’t anything against him. It’s you I’m after, 
and I guess you'll see, when this thing comes out, that you'll 
have to pay for the fun you’ve had at my expense.” She had 
a sharp fit of nervous coughing, but went on, her physical diffi- 
culties mastered by the urgency of her purpose: 

“I gave you your chance. I wanted to be reasonable when I 
saw the way things were going. I made you a good offer to give 
my husband a divorce—” 

“Tommy!” said Peter, aghast. 

“T didn’t tell you, Peter. She wanted—” 

“Twenty thousand dollars—that’s all. You could have been 
married to her by this time—” 

“She dared do that!” Peter gasped. 

Josie gave a laugh. “Well, she hadn’t sense enough to see it. 
Instead she treated me as if I’d come to steal her jewelry instead 
of doing her a favor. Sent me out of her apartment as if I’d 
been a servant.” 

All of Josie’s small frame seemed to grow compact with rage 
as she turned to Tommy. 

“You’ve been lording it over people for a long time, Sadie 
Keith, with your fine airs, and your money; but you'll be glad 
to come to me for mercy before this thing is over with. And 
you wont get out of it for any twenty thousand dollars—for five 
times that, either. I'll show you that you can’t trample me under 


your feet. I'll give your swell friends at the Ritz something to 
read about in the newspapers. I'll let people know you for what 
you are—” 


PETER had reached her side and caught her by the elbows with 
an effort to head off the wild torrent of invective, but she 
wrenched away from him, laughing hysterically. 

“Maybe you think I don’t know where I stand in this affair. 
Well, I do know. With the evidence I’ve got of what’s going on 
between you two, I'll make her pay what I please.” 

She took a pace toward Tommy, exhausting her last drop of 
venom. 

“And you—I’m going to make you wish you’d never been born, 
before you’d treated me the way you have. I’ve hated you from 
the beginning, and I hate you now. You—you—” 

Her utterance choked her, and she stumbled backward, one 
hand at her throat. There was a sudden frightened look in her 
eyes. As Peter came forward, she sank into a chair in a struggle 
for breath, between paroxysms of coughing. One hand made a 
gesture toward the mantel as she tried to speak. 

“My bag! Medicine!” she managed to gasp. Peter brought 
it to her. She fumbled at the bag and found the small bottle with 
which Peter was already familiar. (Continued on page 136) 
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“You're only a child!” he 
yelled. “Next you'll be 
chasin’ young upstarts an’ 
thinkin’ you're old enough 
to marry an’ leave me.” 
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H a YT oO ] d T 1 t u ~ TOBODY in town liked Baxter, anyhow, and we were all glad when 
+ it happened. It certainly was a wallop for him, and he deserved 
one; and of course everybody likes excitement of that scrt. We were 
glad for Ruth, too. 

This magazine was the first of Amer- He was too cold-blooded a fish to have such a daughter as Ruth, 


er oF . anyway. If she had been spunky or disagreeable herself, it would 
ica s greater periodicals to publish wee? short have been different, but she was young and frail, and ever since her 


stories. The practice is general now, but mother died, she had been old Baxter’s drudge. She not only kept his 


Red Book Magazine “very shorts” continue house but worked in his office, where he squeezed poor farmers. who 

to win th é bli , H the were unlucky enough to have to borrow money from him. The other 

win the prize of public praise. ere, n, girls said that Ruth had never been to a party in her life and had only 

is another by a writer who, in his home on one dress a year and made that herself. It was a case of all work 
s ahs and no fun, as far as she was concerned. 

Lake Michigan, has only recently made — Worse than that, old Baxter used to abuse her before people. It made 

of the form. You'll read his story in five no difference what she’d done or who was around; he seemed to like 


minutes, but you'll remember it five years. to humiliate her just to show others what a hard-boiled old egg he was. 
But it wasn’t necessary; everybody knew him for what he was. 
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Every morning about eight we'd see Ruth 
hurrying downtown to open up tne old man’s 
office; at eleven she’d go home to get the 
dinner; and never later than half-past twelve 
she’d be back at her machine and stay till 
after five. Like that, day after day. Nobody 
ever saw her evenings. 


gy appearance was remarkable for 
but one thing. Her face was white, with 
only a little stain of pink high up on her 
cheeks, and her eyes were large and blue; she 
was slender—sort of half-fed-looking—and 
medium tall. But she had the reddest and the 
heaviest hair you've ever seen in your life. 
Honestly, it was so red and heavy it looked 
like spun copper and hung in a great thick 
braid down her back, like a metal cable. 

She did it up only once. Bud Holliday 
—he’s the sheriff of our county—went to 
the office early one morning to get some at- 
tachments old Baxter had fixed up. Baxter 
hadn’t come down yet, and Ruth was just 
turning away from the mirror over the wash- 
stand in the corner. She'd done up her hair, 
and she seemed rather embarrassed at being 
caught. 

The sheriff started to josh her a little— 
he’s always joshing; and just then Baxter 
came in. What he said to Ruth was a plenty. 
He seemed to go crazy. 

“You're only a child!” he yelled in a voice 
that would carry a block. “A child, tryin’ 
to act grown up! Next you'll be chasin’ 
young upstarts an’ thinkin’ you're old 
enough to marry an’ leave me, who's slaved 
for you for years! Take it down!” 

Ruth was all broken up, and Bud tried to 
make it easier but only made it worse. Bax- 
ter had his way, and Ruth kept right on 
being a little girl until she was twenty—that 
copper rope of hair hanging down her back 
and she shy and quiet and without any 
friends same as always. She kept away from 
girls because she could never do what girls 
like to do, and boys kept away from her 


afterenibbling a sandwich. “We thought it 
might be better to come and have a talk.” 

“I’m not the sort that runs away from 
things,” said Mrs. Weaver, her pop eyes bel- 
ligerent. “I believe in meeting the issues 
face to face. Only last week I paid my at- 
torneys five thousand dollars to—” 

“Never mind that,” broke in Weaver 
soothingly. 

“Why shouldn’t I mind that?” demanded 
his wife. 

“Nobody can say I’m not kind and con- 
siderate,” Mrs. Weaver went on. “I give 
more than my share to charity, if I do say 
it who shouldn’t. Why, the little tots at 
the Good Shepherd Orphanage all know me 
by name. This spring .at their festival I 
decorated the building, entirely at my own 
expense.” 

This was undeniable, apparently, but it 
did little toward advancing the business at 
hand. 

“I thought Lucinda might come to you 
a little early this year, if you didn’t mind,” 
ventured Mrs. Shelby, and the sugar-tongs 
trembled in her hand. 

“That’s just why we've come to see you,” 
declared Mrs. Weaver. “We don’t care to 
have Lucinda with us again.” 


HIS was an unexpected turn. The pris- 
oner, prepared for her term, was rejected 
by her jailers. Lucinda looked blankly 


across at her father, and read uninviting 
coldness in his eyes. 

“But I don’t understand—” began Matalea. 
Her face had colored; her long-repressed 
temper was beginning to show. 

“We can’t have her—I’m 


sorry,” per- 





because she was so plain or maybe because 
they were afraid of Baxter. 

Baxter used to buy a bond now and then, 
and a young bond salesman who came to 
our town two or three times a year always 
called on him, One day Baxter went into his 
office and found this man visiting with Ruth. 
The girl was blushing and confused, and the 
old man wanted to know what was up. 
Now, this young fellow was all man, and 
when he saw Baxter give Ruth that dirty 
look, he went to her rescue, or thought he 
did. 

“I was just complimenting your daughter 
on her hair,’ he said. “I was saying some 
day some man would go clear off his head 
about it. That's lovely hair, Mr. Baxter, 
and she ought to be proud of it.” 

The old man only grunted and then said 
he didn’t want any bonds and there wasn’t 
any use of the young fellow hanging around 
any longer. The salesman went out, but he 
waited in the hall because he sort of ex- 
pected something might happen. 

“Hair, eh?” he heard Baxter sneer. “So 
young gaffers think your hair's purty! It'll 
make some of ‘em crazy about you, will it? 
Come here! I'll show ’em! I'll learn you 
to let young gaffers tell you that kind of 
stuff!’ 

The door was open a ways, and the bond 
man saw old Baxter grab up a big pair of 
desk shears. He got the girl by the wrist, 
and she yelled good and loud. The young 
fellow jumped back into the room, but he 
was too late. Baxter had snipped that great 
bronze braid off close to Ruth’s neck and 
stood waving it around, so mad he couldn't 
speak. He got a piece of another man’s 
mind, you bet, but that wasn’t any help to 
Ruth, who was about crazy with scare and 
shame. 

Well, of course, even Baxter couldn’t have 
his daughter going around with her hair 
haggled that way, so he gave her a half- 
dollar to go to the Gem Barber Shop and 
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have Looie straighten it up. And that’s 
where the surprise came in. 

You know, bobbed hair works queer 
changes in girls’ looks, but nobody ever knew 
what a real change was until they saw Ruth. 
Her hair had been wavy, but there’d been 
such a heft of it that the wave, so to speak, 
never had had a chance. Now, with it 
bobbed short, it clung around her ears in 
the trickiest sort of half-curls. It framed 
her face, sort of, and brought out color and 
lines nobody’d ever seen before, and when 
she pulled her old felt hat away down over 
it folks didn’t know her! She looked like 
a mixture of the prettiest flappers you see 
in the movies, and an angel. That sounds 
like a funny mixture, but there wasn’t any- 
thing funny about Ruth Baxter's looks—then. 


ELL, sir, in no time at all she had all 

the young fellows in town clear off 
their heads. Rolly Wilcox, for instance, who'd 
gone to school with her and who'd never 
looked twice at her before, forgot all about 
cashiering at the bank. He went around 
goggle-eyed for a week and then went around 
fighting mad. This last was because old 
Baxter threatened him with a gun. 

But that didn’t stop Rolly. Not much. 
It wouldn't have stopped any decent fellow 
with nerve when Ruth was on the far side 
of that gun. He took her right out of the 
old man’s office one noon and slammed the 
door in Baxter’s face and plumped Ruth into 
the front seat of his auto and whizzed down 
to the courthouse and over to Reverend 
Parker's. 

He's got the prettiest wife our town’s ever 
seen, and the happiest too. They say that 
after Baxter’d eaten humble pie a spell, and 
promised to be good if they'd recognize him 
as an in-law, he went back to the office and 
poked the blades of those shears in a crack 
and busted them all to smithereens. But 
my wife says he wont be entirely human 
till he’s a grandfather. 





MATED 
(Continued from page 79) 
sisted Mrs. Weaver, toning her voice to a 
smoother pitch. “We've closed the house for 
the summer, and we'll be entertaining this 
fall.” 


“I think you've forgotten,’ said Matalea, 


bridling, “that I have a perfectly lawful 
right to ask this.” 

“You'd have to prove that,’ smiled 
Weaver. 

“And it would be very expensive,’ added 
his wife. 

“At least I have a right,” said Matalea, 
and her voice was cold as steel, “to ask 
you, Fairchild, to contribute to your 


daughter’s support.” 

“Have you?” His handsome brows went 
up, and he never lost. his tolerant smile. 
“If you'll consult a lawyer, you'll find 
you're wrong. You waived all claims on me 
when you married again.” 

“And since we are talking candidly,”— 
Mrs. Weaver had resumed her society voice 
with its slight English accent,—‘let me tell 
you why your daughter is an unsuitable 
guest in our house. Nobody on earth could 
have been kinder to her than I was during 
her visit.. I showed her every possible con- 
sideration. Her stay cost me over thirty- 
five hundred dollars, including the decora- 
tion of her rooms, her garden party, her 
clothes, and the detective we had to employ 
when she ran away. Not that I begrudge 
the money. We can afford to do some 
things which others, less favored by Fortune, 
can’t do. All I ask is gratitude. I make 
it a rule never to employ any servants who 
aren't grateful for what I do.” Lucinda 
recalled Mademoiselle and the successive 
butlers. “All the time she was in my house, 


Lucinda showed a spirit of unfriendly 
criticism which was very distressing to me 
and to her father and to Eddie.” 

“She’s a bum,” chipped in Eddie, who had 
emptied his bananas and was hanging their 
skins over a vacant chair. 

“Possibly it’s because she hasn’t had the 
proper advantages,” resumed Mrs. Weaver 
smoothly. “She shows signs of repression. 
It is very bad for children, repression. I 
have always been a great believer in self- 
expression for the fowering character. Since 
he was a baby I have encouraged my Eddie 
to develop his natural traits, only seeking 
to mold him here and there.” She was 
exceedingly pompous, and Lucinda looked 
at her mother, dreading an outburst. But 
Orla Weaver was permitted to go on. “And 
I noticed a tendency on Lucinda’s part to 
sulk and prowl. She was never open with 
me, in spite of all I did. She showed no 
gratitude. And she was constantly quarrel- 
ing with my Eddie. Eddie is very quick 
to sense unfriendliness. But he can always 
be reasoned with. I was annoyed more than 
once by the way your daughter flew at 
him. And—-I think Lucinda remembers this 
—I gave her a garden party. It cost me 
eleven hundred and fifty dollars. You would 
have thought, after all I have done for 
her—” 

“Tt isn’t true!” Lucinda said this in the 
spirit of an innocent captive, condemned 
without counsel. 

“You see?” asked Mrs. Weaver, turning 
bland eyes toward Matalea. “I should have 
so liked to do something for her. But she 
is very difficult, Mrs. Shelby. Very.” 


“I’m glad you've told me this,” said 
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Matalea, her first speech in the long dis- 
course. 

“I wanted to tell you before—” 

“Ves—before I made the mistake of send- 
ing her again to such people.” 

“I don’t understand you,” snapped Mrs. 
Weaver. Her husband looked nervously at 
his watch. “After all 1 did for her! And 
in all that time I never asked a favor of her, 
except to shake up a few drinks when my 
guests were in my house—” 

“If we don't go now,” broke in Weaver, 
.“we'll never make it. Here, waiter. Check.” 

But before the check came to him, 
Matalea had seized it and signed it. It was 
a gesture of pride which heartened Lucinda’s 
wavering esteem for her mother. And when 
they were gone—Eddie having paused to 
place a banana skin on the carpet outside 
the dining-room door—Lucinda reached for 
her mother’s hand. It was cold and un- 
yielding as ice. 


Chapter Fifteen 


UCINDA had never been so close to her 
mother as on that afternoon. Like 
seldiers of two opposing armies, thrown to- 
gether by some odd misfortune of war, they 
clung to each other, sharing a common woe. 
But as months wore on, they were parted 
again, spiritually, each going the way of 
her own dream. 

Matalea gave up her suite, and Lucinda 
saw their luggage going down to the sixth 
floor and into a large bedroom with a 
bath; at first it had seemed badly cluttered 
with trunks, suitcases, hat-boxes and un- 
opened parcels. Their subsequent move to 
the seventh floor had been decidedly for 
the worse. Here it was so narrow that many 
pieces must be sent down to the storeroom. 
There was a public bathroom halfway down 
the corridor. Since Mrs. Shelby was con- 
tinually clamoring for a porter, sending 
trunks in, sending trunks out, the little room 
took on the appearance of a warehouse. 

Mrs. Shelby, who never more than once 
admitted the possibility of defeat, referred 
lightly to their condition as “camping out.” 
And if camping it were, it was on the trail 
of one who seldom came into the open. 
Matalea Shelby had divorced her husband in 
the fall, to follow a man who had promised 
to be rid of his wife at once and marry 
again in haste. In the summer of the second 
year thereafter he was still at large. His 
case had been complicated by Pennsylvania's 
State laws. Meanwhile Matalea looked wist- 
fully for the mails that would bring Ike’s 
alimony. When it came, she invariably 
complained that it was too small. Her re- 
sentment toward her late husband was the 
only ill temper she showed. She had a 
determined look, and abstracted, but free- 
dom from matrimony seemed to have had 
a soothing effect on her disposition. 

“Well, he’s got his way. He’s gone on 
the stage. Now we'll all starve.” Matalea 
said this one morning, opening letters. By 
her tone of scorn and impatience, Lucinda 
knew that she was talking of Daddy; but 
her information was not news to Lucinda, 
who had received frequent letters with 
strange postmarks—Omaha, Detroit, Atlanta, 
Birmingham—letters full of affection and 
quaint observations on life back of the cur- 
tain. His words sparkled. He was happy. 
Then he would drop in a wistful sentence 
to let her know of an untenanted corner 
in his heart, of a loneliness his incoherence 
could never express; she could see him sit- 
ting on their favorite rock, his old brown 
hat jammed over his eyes to shadow his 
proud, hurt look. But Daddy had got his 
heart’s desire. Ben Irish had put him in 
a road company, playing in “Wisteria,” a 
vivid melodrama. “I’m a remarkably reek- 


ing, soggy villain,” he wrote, “and I’m get- 
ting twice as many hisses as the man who 





just stepped out of the part. Mrs. Fitz- 
hugh is carrying away most of the roses in 
our company. And what do you think I 
call myself, for a stage name? Ashton 
Brock. Can you penetrate the disguise?” 

Because Lucinda was becoming attuned 
to matrimonial shifts, she caught herself 
wishing that Daddy would marry Minnie 
Fitzhugh. She wanted to see him happy 
with the lovely, gracious creature who 
seemed to look on life with the eyes of a 
kindly goddess. But that dream was not 
for long. It aroused a new cynicism within 
her, causing her to ask if Daddy would be 
happy, even with Minnie Fitzhugh. There 
was something flowerlike about love; then 
people got married. And what happened 
to them? How would Romeo and Juliet 
have prospered, had their course run 
smoothly after an obliging friar had tied 
the knot? 

Mother was undoubtedly a more con- 
tented woman, living unmated—and this in 
spite of her precarious existence and involved 
program. Nothing, of course, could have 
breathed serenity into her, because her am- 
bitions, like all false ambitions, were gadding 
things. Outwardly her life was frivolous in 
the extreme; only Lucinda saw the whole 
of its seamy side—the woman who made the 
beds, the bellboy who answered her mother’s 
many calls, merely glimpsed it. 

Out of her alimony Matalea could pay 
for her room, her taxicabs, a few meals a 
week and—by keeping scientifically in ar- 
rears—mollify her dressmakers and milliners. 
Three or four nights a week she dined well 
at somebody else’s expense. Because the 
divorce story had followed her north, she 
made small progress with the more fiercely 
conservative Skeltons and Shelbys.: But to 
the younger generation this made no dif- 
ference. Mrs. Shelby was chic; she was a 
good sportswoman; she wore her. clothes 
distinctively; she was a lady born. Poverty, 
of course, was the principal barrier to her 
success. 

She got around this, not always gracefully, 
by one makeshift or another. A fair horse- 
woman, she rode occasionally in the Park, 
choosing spectacular hours. She made the 
most of her charming little face, her few 
jewels, her air of breeding, her talent for 
dress. When Lucinda saw her of an eve- 
ning, greenish drops in her ears, her tawny 
hair lustrous, her complexion made brilliant, 
her sherry-colored eyes bright with excite- 
ment, her stim arms springing smoothly per- 
fect from a silver bodice, she would have 
sworn that her mother was still young, still 
happy and very rich. Only in her neck a 
whipcord line which would not be smoothed 
out, kneaded out, pressed out, indicated that 
Time was getting her by the throat, and she 
could not play on forever. 


| pas this phase of her life Matalea 
talked more candidly with her daughter 
than ever before or afterward. She was being 
entertained everywhere, she said, but she 
had nothing with which to repay her social 
debts. Their income was squandered long 
before Alimony Day. Matalea had people 
in to tea, the pauper’s form of entertain- 
ment. She gave two small dinners during 
the season. Mother’s green earrings had dis- 
appeared early, and then the sapphire ring 
of which she was so proud. She said she 
had lost them. 

When Matalea had no invitation to dinner, 
she sent Lucinda out with a handbag to 
a delicatessen shop. She returned with 
cream cheese, crackers, a package of tea, the 
tiniest possible cubes of butter, and oc- 
casionally a little sliced chicken. The 
Shelbys invested in a percolator and an 
electric flatiron. They breakfasted on what 
was left from dinner, and not infrequently 
lunched on the remainders of breakfast, plus 
a can of sardines or a bag of potato chips. 
Lucinda became expert at brushing away 
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crumbs, hiding the evidences of their pic- 
nicking before the chambermaid should ap- 
pear and stare with a look of sinister 
knowledge. 

When Matalea had no obliging automo- 
bile offered to take her to Radnor for the 
horses, or the Cricket Club for tennis, she 
would hire a motor and go rolling out with 
Lucinda, both dressed brilliantly for the oc- 
casion, which meant more laundry, and 
lighter meals in their room. At one of 
these shows Ezra Nash had asked her to 
ride a sorrel thoroughbred, entered in the 
jumping class. Standing on the lawn with 
Mr. Bernard Skelton’s party, Lucinda had 
thrilled at the praise of Mrs. Shelby’s pretty 
form as she rode smartly astride and took 
the hurdles without so much as fluttering 
the top bar. “What a beautiful seat!” cried 
Mrs. Leigh, who haa hitherto regarded the 
Shelbys with eyes of suspicion. “She comes 
from the Blue Grass,” chuckled Mr. Skelton, 
_ as though he felt some ownership in 

er. 


OLONEL PELIG HARBISON had a 

right to be there, prominently featured, 
both as a horseman and a director of the 
Club. Moreover he had come down from 
New York to serve with the judges. A 
thin, stiff, erect old man in a _ pin-check 
suit, pearl gray derby, crimson nec!.tie and 
yellow gloves, Lucinda saw him at a dis- 
tance, stalking among the riders, lifting his 
hat punctiliously whenever a lady vaulted 
into the saddle. He was a man of im- 
portance in the show. But what of the 
other old man, strutting with a haggard, 
rather violently dressed woman up and down 
the lawn? He was a tremendously oversized 
old man, figured like a heroic statue con- 
structed of some perishable material and al- 
lowed to brown and dirty and melt in the 
sun. Up and down he lumbered with the 
flaming woman, who smoked cigarettes and 
ogled him self-consciously. 

Unfriendly eyes were on him as he passed. 
In the group where Lucinda stood, waiting 
for her mother, she could hear people talk- 
ing about the two old men: “Colonel T. 
G. B. Fair! Who in the world brought him 
here?” .... “He came with Pelig Har- 
bison. I suppose Pelig had to listen to 
his master’s voice.” .... “And with that 
woman! Has old Pelig gone crazy?” 
“He’s gone about the limit, heaven knows— 
but bringing Colonel Fair!” 

Isolated on the lawn stood the big, untidy 
man and his companion; she never ceased 
to talk or he to smile pleasantly, suavely. 
Lucinda turned her eyes with the crowd. 
Matalea was riding again. This time she 
took the hurdles like a swallow, and the 
lawn crackled with polite enthusiasm. 
Colonel Harbison himself pinned a red rib- 
bon on her borrowed horse. 

“What a pity Mother’s never had the 
things she’s wanted!” thought Lucinda. 
“Houses and horses and people—the right 
sort of people—to praise her and take care 
of her. She’s so different today. She 
comes out like a flower. Daddy couldn’t 
give her what she wanted. He worked his 
poor fingers to the bone, but he couldn't.” 

Colonel Pelig Harbison helped her dis- 
mount and escorted her back to the lawn. 
Matalea’s air was animated, flirtatious; his 
brusquely amorous. As they came closer, 
Lucinda took a keenly curious look at his 
old face; under a toothbrush mustache his 
mouth twisted wryly to a smile; his nose 
was big and wide-nostriled like a horse's; 
he had little, sly, sagacious eyes—not a nice 
old man at all. He presented a withered 
mask above a body which seemed to hold 
together by dint of will power and physical 
exercise. Lucinda suspected that he had 
false teeth. 

“Well, Colonel Harbison,” Mr. Skelton 
was saying heartily, “Ezra never had a horse 
managed like that before.” 
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the women guests interviewed 
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dor find Woodbury’s the best 
soap for their shin, 
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T is to Atlantic City, with its golden 
air and its wonderful hotels that 
society women from New York, Phila- 
delphia, Washington—even from as 
far as Pittsburgh and Chicago—go for 
a week-end of delicious idleness, when 
the rush of a crowded season has begun 
to wear on their vitality. 

Because the brilliant throngs that drift 
through the Ritz and the Ambassador rep- 
resent as cosmopolitan a gathering as 
America can offer—we undertook an in- 
vestigation among the women guests at 
these two hotels. How do these women, 
who can afford the most costly personal 
luxuries, take care of their skin? What 


use, living in Pittsburgh. I find-Woodbury’s 
leaves the skin as smooth as possible.” 

“ Because once I find something good, I 
want to hold on to it. It is the most refreshing 
soap in the world.” 

“Because all my friends who have good 
complexions use it.” 

These were a few of the answers. 

One hundred and twenty-two women 
spoke of the purity of Woodbury’s or of its 
mild, non-irritating effect on a tender skin. 

A skin specialist worked out the formula 
by which Woodbury’s is made. This for- 





ingredients. It also demands greater refine- 
ment in the manufacturing process than is 
commercially possible with ordinary toilet 
soap. In merely handling a cake of Wood- 
bury’s one notices this extreme fineness. 

Around each cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap is wrapped a booklet containing spe- 
cial cleansing treatments for overcoming 
common skin defects. Get a cake of Wood- 
bury’s today, at any drug store or toilet 
goods counter, and beyin your treatment 
tonight! 

A 26-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts a 
month or six weeks. 
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“He's perfectly delightful to ride,’ beamed 
Mother, her face lovely, red as a peony 
under her flat-brimmed bowler. 

“All he ever needed was a rider,” growled 
Colonel Harbison. “And a _ precious few 
of those you'll find around this neck o’ 
the woods. Who wants a drink? Come on, 
everybody. It’s hot as mustard out here.” 

As they were moving toward the club- 
house, Lucinda was fished out of the mob 
and introduced. 

“Your daughter?” puffed Colonel Harbi- 
son, blowing hard out of his huge, large- 
nostriled nose. “Don't tell me that, little 
woman. She’s your sister. She can't fool 
us, can she?” he cackled, poking Lucinda 
with one of his yellow buckskin thumbs. 


“Lady that looks like that and rides like 
that can't have a great big grown-up 
daughter.” 


“She was married very young,” explained 


Lucinda’s treble. 

“Haw-haw!” grated Colonel 
“That's what they all say.” 

No, Lucinda didn’t like Colonel Harbison. 
Nor did her heart warm toward him when, 
a little later, she heard Mrs. Leigh asking 
Mrs. Brand: “Why do we endure him?” 

“Well, we always have,” said Mrs. Brand. 

“I suppose so,” said Mrs. Leigh, “but he’s 
getting too old to ride. Some day he'll kill 


Harbison. 


himself. And all that horrid talk in the 
papers—the Lulu Vesey case, and Mrs. 
T ner.” 

‘is bringing Colonel Fair and _ that 


w.man wont make things any better,” said 


M.s. Brand. 


Chapter Sixteen 


ES, Lucinda had dreams quite different 

from her mother’s. Loosely schooled, 
much neglected, she had grown into a queer 
hodgepodge of shrewd practicality and wild 
romance. From the public library she bor- 
rowed books with shabby covers and 
steeped her tender mind in novels with sat- 
isfactory heroes and nice endings. She 
preferred the tales of Mr. Harrison, of Mr. 
Locke and of Mr. Hewlett. A young, tall, 
shaggy man with a broad hat and flowing 
tie would shamble through the lobby—Jack 
Senhouse, poet, socialist, nature-lover, had 
quit the Valley of Pan to visit Philadelphia, 
possibly to cash a check or renew his life- 
insurance. A modest little fellow, shy of 
glance, his dress proclaiming the aristocrat, 
would pause diffidently near a page-boy, 
asking his way—Simple Septimus, out of the 
pages of Mr. Locke. She cared nothing for 
Mr. Wells or Mr. Swinnerton; possibly it 
was fortunate, at her age. Taking no in- 
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terest in kitchen-loves, she doted on the 
thought of beauty in rags or in circus clothes, 
of golden hearts shimmering under out- 
landish waistcoats. 

How was he coming to her, the man who 
was growing in her imagination as surely 
as her body's growth? Her heroes were 
sweet phantoms, smiling or frowning bravely 
out of books. She had met none in life; 
there was only the boy with the broken 
eyebrow who had fed her sausages, nearly 
three years before, in the Grand Central 
lunch-room. There had been something of 
Senhouse and of Septimus about him. That 
morning had been a touch of adventure, 
just a sniff of its intoxication. 

But Lucinda was a lonely child, growing 
toward danger, instinct with sentiment and 
curiosity. 

One afternoon a young man with a slouch 
hat and handsome eyes sat in the chair next 
to hers and began to read the sporting edi- 
tion of an evening paper. His air was un- 
certain, ill at ease. Studying his thin, 
scholarly face, she concluded that he was 
there on an errand of great delicacy, that 
he was in trouble and needed help. Now 
and then he would pause in his reading and 
make notes with a fountain pen; his fingers 
were slender, the nails long and white. He 
must have guessed that she was looking at 
him, for he glanced up suddenly and smiled. 
She was sorry that his teeth were so brown. 

“Nice day for a ride, sister,” he began, 
and her rosy vision faded to drab. 


“Yes, it is,” she informed him, civilly 
enough. 
“Well, what do you say?” 


What she would have said was unrevealed, 
for Miss Owsley, in a very short skirt and 
shimmering turban, came up just then and 
beckoned her away. There was a look in 
her hazel eyes which made her seem a hun- 
dred years old as she took the young girl 
by the arm and led her toward the door. 

“What did he want?” she asked sharply. 

“He—he said it was a nice day for a 
ride—and I said it was,” explained Lucinda 
with a nervous giggle. 

“You'd better not do that any more,” 
said Miss Owsley, and there was a certain 
sharpness in her tone. 

“But he looked so nice,” 
defended herself. 

“Well, he isn't,” declared Miss Owsley as 
she thrust her young friend into a taxicab 
and ordered the man to drive to a depart- 
ment store. 





Lucinda weakly 


HIS had become a habit with Miss 

Owsley; she would come upon Lucinda 
unceremoniously, whisk her away on a 
shopping expedition, buy her soda water at 
a marble counter, then, as if tired of her 
pretty toy, drop her at some crowded cor- 
ner and let her walk home. This afternoon 
it was a pleasure to watch Miss Owsley, 
daintily plucking at the luxuries she adored. 
With thin hands, so manicured that the 
nails looked like tinted, highly polished shells, 
she would pass strands of lace between 
thumb and finger, rub it, appraise it with 
knowing eyes. 

She had an acquaintance, it seemed, with 
every shopgirl in town. They gave her more 
than her share of time and gossiped with the 
air of confederates. 

After she had cruised from silken port to 
silken port, deciding here that she couldn't 
wear silver slippers with that peculiar toe, 
and there that she adored the gray stockings 
and would take a dozen pairs, charge them, 
please, she took Lucinda to a confectioner’s 
and plied her with nut-sundaes. Herself, 
she ordered orange juice without sugar. 

“At your age,” sighed Miss Owsley, “you 
can eat anything. I have to think of my 
figure. Isn’t it a bore?” 

“You have a lovely figure,” declared Lu- 
cinda, raised in the skin-and-bone school. 


Miss Owsley’s body was lithe as a monkey’s, 
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and much care had softened the angles; 
only her face looked a little haggard. 

“You must begin at seventeen,” said Miss 
Owsley, sipping -her drink through straight, 
slightly carmined lips. “You mustn't let 
fat gain on you.” 

“I wont,” promised Lucinda over an es- 
pecially large spoonful of mixed ices. How 
she admired Miss Owsley! Her voice was 
pretty, tinkling, cautious; her gestures grace- 
ful. What made the girl think that her 
mother wouldn't approve? Miss Owsley 
wasn't, certainly, like the Butler children, who 
had talked through their noses and let her 
jump on the beds. She was distinguished, 
and Lucinda had found her all by herself! 


JHAT Miss Owsley didn't know, as 
Juba would have said, wasn’t in the 
dictionary. She knew how Bob Wooster had 
been dropped from the tennis club for throw- 
ing a plate at Phil Arnsdale; she knew, more- 
over, why the plate had been thrown. The 
reasons were too complicated for Lucinda’s 
freshman brain. She knew why the Duke 
of Melbruck had left town suddenly without 
proposing to Dorothy Saylor. Lucinda felt 
immeasurably grown up to sit there, listen- 
ing to these vital tales, torn from the pages 
of real life..... To refresh her memory, 
Miss Owsley bought a copy of On Dit on 
each day of publication. 

Finally she got around to Colonel Harbi- 
son and Colonel Fair, and the young girl 
tilted her ear. 

“My dear,” said Miss Owsley with a look 
that would have been wicked had it not 
been so eminently discreet, “there’s been a 
delightful row at Radnor. Colonel Pelig 
Harbison brought Colonel Fair to the horse 
show, and now they've requested him to 
resign.” 

“I know,” said Lucinda, proud to under- 
stand something of Miss Owsley’s tattle. “I 
saw them there.” 

“Wasn't it dreadful!” chirped Miss Ows- 
ley, as though Lucinda were grown and of 
the world. “Nobody'd think anybody 
would dare bring that dreadful old man 
anywhere—and with Sarah Coy!” 

“What's the matter with them?” asked 
Lucinda. 

“Everything. Why, she’s been named as 
co-respondent, and he isn’t divorced yet—I 
mean this divorce. He's had so many, not 
to mention breach-of-promise cases and 
horsewhippings and bribery charges. He's 
dreadfully exciting and wicked. Haven’t you 
even heard of him? No? Well, I suppose 
old Pelig Harbison had to bring him if he 
wanted to come. You see, they call old 
Pelig, Colonel Fair's Man Friday. He pulls 
all the hot chestnuts out of the fire, manages 
the Fair lawsuits, does all the dirty work. 
It’s made him very wealthy—Colonel Fair, 
you know, is e-nor-mously rich. And a 
squire of dames! You wouldn't think it, 
looking at his grimy clothes. But you never 
can tell.” This with a wise glance. 

“He and Colonel Harbison seem to be 
very good’ friends,’ said Lucinda between 
mouthfuls of ice cream. 

“They have to be. Colonel Harbison de- 
pends on Colonel Fair for his bread and 
butter. But it’s awfully expensive bread and 
butter. The Harbisons, you know, are a 
very prominent Baltimore family. Pelig has 
always been the black sheep. He’s become 
a perfect old rowdy.” 

“T don’t like him,” 

“Why should you?” She laughed her 
silvery, tittering laugh. “Jack Milligan once 
said that Colonel Harbison borrows his man- 
ners from the horses, and Percy Filley said 
he wouldn’t have the Fair stables slandered. 
But you have to admire the Colonel, He’s 
got the nerve of the devil. Riding at his 
age! When he gets on a horse, you can't 
tell whether it’s the saddle or the Colonel 
creaking. And he ‘has his troubles. It’s 
Colonel Fair, and with Lulu Vesey and Mrs. 


declared Lucinda. 
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"he wien he 
Simply, must look 


JOUTH! Lovely, laughing, 
light-hearted youth! Skins 
as fresh, smooth and clear as 
the petals of flowers, firm 
as full, round fruit! Wher- 
ever you see them, the women of the gay 
younger set of Society—lunching at 
Pierre’s, dining at the Ritz, sitting on the 
sun-swept sands of Bailey’s Beach or 
dancing under the summer moon any- 
where—always you note the unwearied 
beauty of their skin! 





These younger women must be them- 
selves in keeping with the hour! They 
must look as gay, as light-hearted as they 
feel. And indeed it’s amazing how com- 
pletely they succeed in keeping their skin 
immaculately groomed, exquisite in tex- 
ture and in tone! It’s the method they've 
found! Two cool, delicious creams as 
light as froth, fragrant with a perfume 
rare and costly, one for cleansing and re- 
juvenating the skin, the other for giving 
it an even, velvety finish, to protect it 
and to serve as a base for powder. To- 
gether these Creams supply the two fun- 
damental needs of every normal skin and 


this is how Gloria Gould and other lovely 


young women of Society use them:— 


First, they cleanse their delicate skins with 
Pond’s Cold Cream. This they do every day! 
At night before retiring, but also after a long 
motor drive, hours on the beach or the links, 
or a dusty shopping tour in the city, they cover 


their faces generously with the cream, 
and their throats, arms and the V of their 
necks if they have been exposed. They 
let it stay on a few moments. With a soft 
cloth or tissue they take it all off—and all 
the dirt too which has lodged in the depths 
of the pores and which this delicate cream 
simply floats to the surface of the skin. 
They repeat the process. And finish by 
closing the pores with a dash of cold water 
or a light massage with a piece of ice. 


Now, over their newly cleansed skin 
before they powder, and always before 
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they venture out, they smooth a delicate film 


The delicate Vanishing Cream gives their skin 
a new evenness of finish, and holds their pow- 
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set 


— GLORIA GOULD 


Vanishing Cream. Then they pow- 
rouge—and are ready to go out. 


rouge with miraculous smoothness. 
ts the pores from becoming clogged, 
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Guioria Goutp—now Mrs. Henry A. 
Bishop, Fr.—youngest daughter of the late 
George F. Gould, is a leader in the smart 
younger set of New York. She is distin- 
guished by a dark gypsy-like beauty and a 
magnetic personality. Among the many ob- 
ligations Mrs. Bishop acknowledges is the 
daily care of her lovely olive skin with 
Pond’s Two Creams. 


protects the skin from the drying effects of 
exposure, prevents it from becoming lined 
and prematurely old, and keeps the 
hands beautifully white and soft. 


If the skin is inclined to be dry, it 
needs a special nightly cleansing with 
Pond’s Cold Cream and a little of the 
cream should be left on until morning. 
If the skin is prone to oiliness it likewise 
needs an extra deep cleansing with Pond’s 
Cold Cream. For this cream which adds 
needed oil to a dry skin also frees the 
pores of an oily skin from accumulations 
of excess oil. 

And if the skin becomes burned or 
chapped the cooling touch of Pond’s 
Cold Cream will quickly restore its vel- 
vet suppleness. 

Pond’s are the creams to which the 
lovely younger women of society have 
turned to perpetuate the beauty of their 
delicate skins. 

And Gloria Gould is right when she 
says, “Fatigue and exposure can leave 
no trace on the skin that is cared for 
by Pond’s Two Creams.” 


Aren’t you just dying to try, for yeurself, 
this delightful, effective method? 

The Cold Cream comes in large jars and 
tubes and both creams in the smaller sizes of 
jars and tubes. 


C free OFFER — Mail this coupon and we 


will send you free tubes of these two creams 
and an attractive little folder telling you how to 
use them. 





| The Pond’s Extract Company, Dept.H, . | 
133. Hudson St., New York. 
Please send me your free tubes, one 
each of Pond’s Cold and Vanishing 
Creams. 
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Turner just in the background. But money 
talks. My word, doesn’t it, though!” 

Sitting there, wide-eyed, pink-cheeked, 
drinking in the scandal much as a child of 
six swailows tales of Santa Claus, Lucinda 
begged for more. 

“Who are Lulu Vesey and Mrs. Turner?” 

“You haven’t heard of the Lulu Vesey 
breach-of-promise case? The papers were 
full of it. They used to have funny pic- 
tures every morning, showing Colonel Harbi- 
son with his big cigar, holding up his hand 
and saying: ‘im not muscular enough to 
strike such a blow.’ And of course Mrs. 
Turner showed up again with a threat to 
blackmail him.” 

Lucinda would have asked, “What is 
blackmail ?” but Miss Owsley glanced hastily 
at her wrist-watch and declared that she 
was ten minutes late for an engagement. 
She left Lucinda at the corner and took a 
taxicab. But before the car had wheeled 
away from the curb, the girl heard her name 
called, and looking back, saw Miss Owsley 
beckoning her. 

“Lucinda,” she said, “you seem to have 
a lot of time on your hands.” 

“I do, sort of,’ admitted Lucinda, sur- 
prised. 

“I should think you’d get something to 
do,’ tinkled Miss Owsley, and was gone. 

How had she guessed what had been on 
Lucinda’s mind since she had found her 
mother crying over a pile of bills? 


Chapter Seventeen 

OMETHING to do. Jumping wildly 

from the romantic to the practical, Lu- 
cinda began reading classified advertisements 
n the Philadelphia papers. Bushelmen were 
wanted, and buttonhole-makers and chorus 
girls, and a governess understanding French 
and willing to take full charge of three chil- 
dren during parents’ absence in Europe. 
There was a call for basket-makers with ex- 
perience, landscape gardener’s assistant and 
well recommended chauffeurs. She hoped to 
find appeals for factory-girls, shopgirls, 
errand-girls—anything to suit her age and 
ignorance. She found one request for girls 

-age not stated—willing to start at three 
‘ars a week, learning to sort shoddy. She 
knew that her mother would never consent 
SS eee Then the dream came back 
—herself, an ill-fed shoddy-sorter, living in 
a chummy little boarding-house, looking 
timorously across the table at fascinating, 
eccentric Queed, studying his wonderful in- 
ventions under the kerosene lamp. 

Lacking the power to decide for herself, 
she went to the elevator and waited until 
th: second one from the left came down 
with its passengers. When she got in, a 
knotty, middle-aged man in the hotel's uni- 
form stood at the lever and greeted her with 
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magazine. And besides 
that, what the implacable 
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home town of Dyke, Ohio, 
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melancholy politeness. As he started the 
machine up, he began his lamentation; if the 
weather kept on tike this, half the town 
would be sun-struck in a week, and Philadel- 
phia in summer was no place ior a white 
man at all; as a boy, he'd traveled in Inja 
and laid in one of them British hospitals 
with a touch of sun and the thermometer 
boiling over the top, but you have to spend 
a summer in Philadelphia to know what 
real heat is. To the stranger Jerry Maione 
might have seemed unfriendly that mormng, 
vut Lucinda knew him, liked him and ad- 
mired his oracular gifts. 

“I suppose youll be wanting to get off 
here,” he suggested with a sigh, stopping the 
car at the seventh floor. He turned upon 
her a long, narrow face with a Spanish 
cast, reminiscent of the Armada’s visit to 
Ireland. 

“No, Jerry,” objected Lucinda. 
going to ride with you.” 

His dark eyes glowed radiantly—glints of 
afternoon sun through a cathedral window. 
Jerry only smiled with his eyes, just as 
some gloomy, battered old church might 
smile with its windows. Again he started 
the elevator and continued with his views 
on the dark side of life. Running an eleva- 
tor, you're no more than a black slave with 
a chain on you. A waiter’s bad enough, but 
there's a future in it. You could be a head- 
waiter some day, and that’s a fact. Then 
maybe you could own a hotel and drive 
around in a fat limousine. 

“Why don’t you be a waiter, Jerry?” she 
asked helpfully. 

“Me leg,” reported Jerry, sticking out a 
twisted calf. “I broke it once, and the 
doctor should of been sued.” 

“How did you break it?” 

“Riding a bull.” 

There was an adventure, and Lucinda 
would have given what little she had to 
know about the bull and the leg. But a 
passenger got on at the eleventh floor, and 
Jerry fell into a brooding silence, his body 
professionally stiff, his white cotton glove 
busy with the lever. In Philadelphia the 
girl had made few acquaintances, and of 
them she liked Jerry best. Possibly she was 
the only guest in the hotel who rode with 
him for purely social reasons. She had dis- 
covered him as an individual one morning, 
a month before, when he had smuggled a 
box of fancy cakes into her hand with the 
explanation that a chambermaid had found 
them in a vacated room and he'd be fired 
if They (the management, presumably) 
caught him eating them. They might be 
poisoned, he added, but he didn’t think so. 
He'd tried one an hour ago and didn’t feel 
any worse than usual. Jerry, she knew, 
had watched her coming out of her room 
with her bag, bound for the delicatessen 
shop; and somehow she had faith in his 
loyalty. 

Bit by bit she had pieced together his 
biography. He was one of a pair—twins, 
presumably—born in Avenue A, New York. 
The other one was named Tim, and they 
seldom met. His one grand adventure had 
come to him when he had shipped as a 
cabin-boy on a roving liner, plying between 
Oriental ports. He had come back with 
the conclusion that the East Side, as he de- 
fined the other half of the world, was 
slightly worse than the West Side. For a 
time he had been a roustabout on a Fall 
River boat. What fate had blown him to 
Philadelphia and a hotel elevator he never 
revealed. 

Jerry was silent until he had let off his 
passenger and started up with her alone in 
the car. She had it on the point of her 


“Tm 


tongue to ask him about the bull and the 
broken leg, but he had thrust a cotton- 
gloved hand into his blouse and brought 
out a limp envelope roundly addressed with 
an indelible pencil. 

“Me brother Tim, now,” mourned Jerry, 
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“ig headed straight for the rocks. He's a 
good boy, but reckless. Kead that if you 


can. 
She pulled out a ruled sheet and read in 
the same indelible writing: 


“Dear Bro I am at the Lace wrks 
doing pretty good & dont find anny falt 
with it here 1 am fourman in the ship- 
ping dept & think I can swing a big 
deal here becas the mangment is some- 
thing aful. how much could you raise 
if 1 need mony as I am going to make 
a big deal. could you get a lay off few 
days & come to Saug point where I 
could tel you about this big deal and 
how it would go thrugh if 1 done it the 
mangment is something aful. Well I 
must close your Bro Tim.” 


“Now, aint that like Tim?” Jerry asked, 
just as if Lucinda might judge. 

“Why dont you go and see him?” 

“And how'd | be going to see Tim?” he 
inquired morbidly. “Even if I had a lay- 
off, which is rare as a snake's hind leg, 
where'd I find carfare to Saug Point, which 
is two hours from New York in an auto 
and four in a Ford? And if I ast Tim to 
Philadelphia, how'd I feed him, do you 
suppose ? ” 

Lucinda had no solution to offer; the 
question of food and lodging was to her an 
undecipherable puzzle. She had come to 
Jerry that morning in quest of help. She 
wanted to work. Yet what aid could he 
give her save to warn her away from the 
toiler’s lot? 

“I wonder,” said she at last, “how you 
start in being a working-girl ?” 

Without turning his head, and out of a 
corner of his mouth, Jerry replied: 

“And how could I tell, miss? I've been 
everything from a bee-farmer to a bridge- 
jumper, but never a working-girl. But this 
I know: there's nothing in taking wages in 
your hand from them that pays it. If I 
had me life to live over, I'd start in being 
a capitalist. What would you be doing in 
a factory, miss, or a mill, with your pretty 
hands all grease and shavings? You've got 
a room, haven’t you? And three squares a 
day, haven’t you?” 

“Well, yes.” This came dubiously. Three 
squares a day amounted to overstatement. 

“Then stick it out,” he advised. 


“But, Jerry!” She was insistent. “Sup- 
pose I did have to work? Do you think 
I'd do well?” 


“You would,” he pronounced. 

“And would your brother Tim take me 
in his shipping department or something ?” 

“He might, and do worse,” said Jerry as 
he let her off at the ground floor. 


ERRY had been diverting, as usual, but 

he got her nowhere in her program of 
self-support. It was not until the next 
afternoon that an opportunity presented 
itself. 

That morning she woke with the moldy 
feeling peculiar to one who has slept in a 
laundry. Laundry indeed! There slept her 
mother, pillows drawn over her ears to shut 
out the healthy morning sounds. Three 
yards of clothesline stretched from the 
bureau to the curtain-pole,—it had _ been 
Lucinda’s idea to smuggle in the clothesline, 
—and from it there hung a dozen or more 
articles of intimate apparel. Her first wak- 
ing act was to feel if the clothes were dry; 
satisfied, she took them noiselessly down and 
peked them into a bureau drawer. The 
line she hid. The chambermaid might talk. 

She had to remove five pairs of stockings 
from the basin before she could take her 
sponge-bath. It was dispiriting, but Lucinda 
had no valid grounds for objection. The 
idea had been hers. She had seen a miracle 
of saving in a few boxes of that soap-powder 
which you sift over soiled clothes, then soak 
and let nature take its course. Under the 
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Extra help! Thats only half the story | l’ 


Extra help that means a deeper, sweeter cleanliness! 
Extra help that makes washday easier on yourself— 
easier on your clothes! 

What a joy to get bright, sparkling cleanliness in 


Are you boarding? Or living 
in an apartment? Sometimes 
you have hot water; sometimes 
you don’t. But Fels-Naptha is 
always helpful for the little 

ily washes—even with cool or 
lukewarm water. It's remark- 
able how much Fels-Naptha is 
used for this purpose! 


The original and genuine naptha soap 
in the red-and-green wrapper. 
it in the convenient ten-bar carton. 
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clothes hardest to get clean! What a relief not to be 
all tired out after the washing is done! What a satis- 
faction to know your clothes are safely cleaned—whether 
done by yourself or by someone else! 

Only when you put Fels-Naptha to the test will 
you fully realize how much its extra help means. 

Splendid soap and dirt-loosening naptha—working 
together—give Fels-Naptha this extra washing-help 
you cannot get in any other form. 

Isn’t it worth a penny more a week to get this 
extra help? It is cheaper in the end, anyway! 

Millions of women know that nothing can take 
the place of Fels-Naptha, and wouldn’t be without it 
for all their household cleaning. Why not get a bar 
or two at your grocer’s today, and put it to the test in 
your home? 


PROVE the extra help of Fels-Naptha. Send 2c in stamps for 
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basin an electric flatiron lay neglected. It 
had worked so beautifully at turst—Lucinda 
had learned to use it with the dexterity of 
another Juba Henry. Then something had 
gone off with a pyrotechnic flash, and the 
hopeful flatiron grew cold and dead. Lu- 
cinda, whose skin was as sensitive as her 
mother’s, hated rough-dried underwear. 


NABLE to read, unable to think out 

her plan of life, unable to enjoy the 
passing throng, she sat that afternoon in an 
alcove of the main lobby, a book under her 
chin, her eyes vacant. 

“All dressed up and no place to go!” said 
a charming voice at her ear. She looked 
up and saw that it was Miss Owsley. “My 
word, Lucinda! I should think you'd read 
your eyes out. Haven't you anything to 
do this afternoon?” 

“I'm looking for work,” declared Lucinda 
somewhat moodily as she laid down her 
book. 

“Really?” Miss Owsley arched her deli- 
cately plucked brows, then took a chair 
beside her, opened her vanity-case, gazed 
with a professionally critical air, then 
looked appraisingly at the pretty girl before 
she said: “What do you think you can do, 
Lucinda ?” 

“I don’t know,” confessed Lucinda. “I've 
been reading advertisements in the papers, 
but all they want is bricklayers or car- 
penters, and girls with experience in flower- 
making.” 

“You couldn't do any of those,” agreed 
Miss Owsley with one of her teasing, tinkling 
laughs. “But you really do want to earn 
a little pin-money, don’t you?” 

“I'd give anything if I could.” 

“Would you really stick to it and do what 
was asked of you without getting cross?” 

“Oh, yes, Miss Owsley. I'd never get 
cross.” 

“Then I think,”’—Miss Owsley paused 
here to study the possibilities—‘“I think I 
can find something for you.” 

“Oh, Miss Owsley!” This came in a gush 
of gratitude, but caution prompted the 
question, “What sort of work is it?” 

“Well, it’s helping a lady dress and ar- 
range her clothes and tidy herself for the 
day.” 

“A sort of ladies’ maid—” 

“Not exactly—just being useful. 
think your mother would object?” 

“I—I suppose she would.” 

“It would only be two or three hours in 
the morring, and you could make a dollar 
-a day.” 

Lucinda thought rapidly. A dollar a day 
would make seven dollars a week, if she 
worked Sundays. Her mother needn't know 
anything about it; she was seldom up before 
half-past eleven and was engaged with her 
own beautifying until one. 

“Who's the lady?” 

“I am,” admitted Miss Owsley with one 
of her frail smiles. “I’d need you from 
half-past nine till half-past twelve. Do you 
think you could come?” 


Do you 


Chapter Eighteen 
UCINDA’S work with Miss Owsley began, 
4 unsuperstitiously, on a Friday, and 

ended, unceremoniously, on a Tuesday. That 

made ten days, including Sunday and ex- 
cluding the Tuesday when her mother had 
insisted upon her going with her to a tennis- 
match at Haverford. The Colonel was tak- 
ing them, and Mrs. Shelby had broadly 
hinted that it would improve appearances 
if Lucinda went along; so they put on their 
best—Matalea had found a new dressmaker 
with a gentle confidence in human nature— 
and together they rolled out the Montgomery 

Pike on the Main Line in Colonel Harbi- 

son’s overpowering silver-mounted car. 

Her outstanding memory of that day was 


of the Colonel, who had a way of pressing 
her arm after the manner of a purchaser 
appraising a plump fowl. “Feed her up, 
and she'll knock their eyes out!" he would 
rasp in his rough old voice. But people 
deferred to Colonel Harbison, and in spite 
of herself Lucinda enjoyed seeing her poor 
mother sinking into his cushioned luxuries. 
He was a stop-gap in Matalea’s ambitious 
program. He offered her the amusements 
of which she was being starved during the 
long wait for Ezra Nash. 

Lucinda’s intimate acceptance into Miss 
Owsley’s apartment served to increase the 
mystery which surrounded that young 
woman. She occupied one of the hand- 
somest suites in the hotel, on the eleventh 
floor. Her drawing-room was twenty feet 
across, finished with dark wood, in the 
Italian style, and suggested a private house 
rather than a hotel. Her bedroom, nearly 
as large, was set with French pieces, painted 
with little Dresden idyls. Her bathroom 
was a prodigy of smooth tiles with a tub 
you could almost swim in, Lucinda decided; 
there were any number of cabinets set in 
the wall and filled with confusing lotions. 
There was a nickel-plated weighing-appara- 
tus, and a still more nickel-plated electrical 
device whose uses none could guess. A 
glistening compartment beyond showed a 
complicated needle-shower. 

Lucinda concluded that Miss Owsley must 
be very rich—richer than the Weavers, 
maybe, and a hundred times nicer. She 
must be popular too, she thought, for there 
were photographs displayed in every corner 
of her room: pictures of army officers, naval 
officers, West Pointers, Annapolis middies, 
golfers and others in the ordinary clothes of 
polite societv. Many of them were auto- 
graphed, “To Muriel.” Muriel—what a 
pretty name! It was much sweeter than 
Miss Owsley, which Lucinda thought rather 
unromantic. One of the photographs 
showed Muriel sitting on a fence beside a 
stout gentleman in sporting tweeds. They 
were both laughing, and the scrawl below 
said, “From Tags to Muriel—them was 
happy days.” 

Lucinda spent as much time as she could 
admiring Muriel’s portrait gallery, but her 
three morning hours were busy ones, for 
Miss Owsley had many uses for her inex- 
perienced assistant. She went at the beau- 
tifying of herself with a brisk thoroughness 
which made Mrs. Shelby’s toilet-table daw- 
dlings seem a little pathetic. When Lucinda 
woke her at nine-thirty—Muriel had given 
her instructions and a latch-key,—the beauty 
would arise from her pillow, queerly dis- 
figured in a complexion mask. She would 
sit up in her black georgette pajamas, and 
sip weak tea while her assistant drew a tepid 
bath, scented it lightly out of a jar of 
crystals, brought two or three lotions from 
a medicine cabinet and warmed towels. 

After her thin tea and thinner biscuit, 
Miss Owsley’s day began. With the un- 
hesitancy of a training prize-fighter, she 
would strip and commence contorting her- 
self in a series of gymnastics. “This is for 
the torso,” she would pant, extending her 
arms and twisting her slender waist to what 
seemed the breaking-point. “And this for 
the neck.” Her head would pivot round 
and round, reminding Lucinda of a fabulous 
owl Daddy once recalled—which stood in 
the middle of a race-track and watched the 
horses until he wrung his own neck. Muriel 
had a set of tortures for the shoulders, the 
throat, the hips, the abdomen. Her ex- 
ercises occupied exactly thirty minutes. 
Then she would jump onto the nickel-plated 
scales and groan because she had gained an 
ounce overnight. 

During the exercises and the bath, which 
took another thirty minutes, it was Lucinda’s 
duty to run fresh ribbons in Muriel’s under- 
things, tidy the room, mend small faults in 
lacy edgings. 


The instruments with which Muriel im- 
proved her fingers, her brows and her com- 
plexion were as complicated as a surgeon’s. 
One large tray, which could be pulled out 
of a clothes-press in the” wall, was devoted 
to manicuring devices. Quite familiar with 
her tools, Muriel would reach dexterously 
from one little snipper to another, carving 
here, paring there, filing, polishing, dipping, 
drying..... Muriel took a fanatical in- 
terest in her hands, which Lucinda, after a 
critical study, thought too thin to be 
pretty; and she began to wonder what this 
meticulous person, whom she had at first 
thought twenty-two and now began to be- 
lieve was ten years older, was gaining by 
this industrious care of her body. Why 
didn’t Muriel get married ? 

“Do you like my pictures?” she asked on 
the Wednesday of Lucinda’s employment. 

“They’re lovely,” cried Lucinda. “And 
so many naval officers. They look splendid 
in their uniforms.” 

“My brother was in the navy,” said Miss 
Owsley, and went on applying a brownish 
grease to her eyebrows. “I've always had 
a passion for keeping photographs. There 
are stacks and stacks of them I haven't 
room to put up.” 


NE stack of them, at least, was apparent. 

It lay where it had fallen, on the glass 
top of a painted corner-table. Idly, because 
there was nothing apparent to do just then, 
Lucinda began running through them. An- 
other picture of Tags, this time in a formal 
high collar; two or three of the same tall, 
youngish man with the weakly handsome 
face; one of a bumpish-looking football- 
player with Pennsylvania’s letter on his 
chest. 

And then there came one over which Lu- 
cinda lingered, puzzled. He had changed 
so, looked so sleek, wore such a _ profes- 
sionally photographic smile. ... . But it 
was certainly Daddy. Something about the 
way he wore his hair, his coat, his necktie, 
seemed to have changed him from a tobacco 
broker to an actor. But the small, square 
handwriting was enough to identify him— 
“To Muriel from Ashton Brock.” 

“Where did you get this?” Lucinda was 
about to ask, but a cautious spirit had 
grown on her with her way of life. In- 
stead of speaking, she was about to slip 
the picture under its pile when Miss Owsley, 
who must have been watching her in the 
glass, spoke without interrupting her occu- 
pation: 

“Isn't he nice-looking ?” 

“The—the actor, you mean?” asked Lu- 
cinda faintly. 

“How did you know that he was an ac- 
tor?” ; 

“Oh—by his clothes—and everything.” 

“You smart child!” 

“Where—where did you meet him?” fal- 
tered the young girl, and had a feeling that 
her curiosity was taking her too far. 

“In New York—at a dance. Lucinda, will 
you fill this little jar with hot water? Very 
hot water.” 

That was all. The rest was conjecture. 
Miss Owsley had met Daddy at a dance. 
Quick with the matchmaking instinct which 
the females of our species share in common, 
Lucinda began looking at Miss Owsley in 
another light. Would she be good for 
Daddy? On the way back with Muriel’s hot 
water, she had an opportunity to study her 
again in the glass. Her face, at that instant, 
looked too narrow, her eyes too close-set— 
and anxious. 


The strange career of Lucinda 
Shelby s to e of its most 
dramatic moments in the chapters 
which follow. Don’t fail to read 
the next installment of Wallace 
Irwin’s great novel in our forth- 
coming September issue. 
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wide apart and every muscle quivering. His 
head is up, and looking back at the hunk 
of humanity that was astraddle of him—it 
was just setting there like a wart on a log 
not at all realizing what it really was setting 
on, and not prepared on account that it 
didn’t know what to prepare for and how. 
If the savena had only been an average 
mean horse, it wouldn't been so bad. My 
loop was built and craving to be dabbed on 
that pony’s head before it was too late, and 
just then the savena bowed his neck and the 
performance was started. 

I figgered it a miracle when as the first 
dust cleared, the Pilgrim was still in the 
saddle, a miracle that the savena had only 
made one jump, the longest, highest and 
easiest jump I ever seen a horse make. What 
(I thought) could that horse do if he really 
set out to buck, but I could see he had no 
such intentions, and we couldn't believe our 
eyes when we see that pony just a-trotting 
around the corral and behaving like a good 
gentle horse. 

“What do you know about that!” says the 
foreman, all puzzled. “If somebody was 
telling me about this instead of me seeing 
it, I'd just have to call that somebody a liar.” 

It was hard to believe, for everybody ex- 
cepting the Pilgrim, but he didn’t know the 
difference, and he thought the savena had 
really bucked when he took him up in the 
air so easy that once. His conceit showed 
up sky high again, and the foreman, noticing 
it, figgered something ought to be done be- 
fore that conceit caused him to take in too 
much territory and finally get the worst of 
a deal. 

“Bill,” he says, looking my way, “you 
take that horse and ride him around for the 
benefit of this here Pilgrim, and you,” he 
says to that Pilgrim, “just watch that horse 
act up when this cowboy forks him. I just 
want to show you that either the horse, or 
Providence, or something, has allowed a 
heap, by the fact that you're still right side up. 

“If you watch close, you'll see that horse 
act natural and according to his instinct, 
which wont be at all like he did when you 
was on him. This cowboy wont be making 
him buck, either. He wont have to. But 
there'll be something in the air which'll tell 
that savena horse that he’s free to do as he 
damn pleases this time.” 

The foreman was right, and soon as I 
climbed on, and the blindfold was jerked 
off, the savena went at it and to his liking. 
He made a fast and furious circle of the 
corral, and run everybody out of it. I 
wasn't finding no time to fan him, as was 
my habit in such cases, and my spurs stayed 
neutral and away from that pony’s hide. 
He tore up the earth in good shape, and I 
began to find fault with my saddle. I was 
feeling of it aplenty, but I'll be doggone if 
I could find any part of it that I could grip. 

But somehow I was still riding straight 
up when a rope settled around the savena’s 
neck, and he finds himself face to face with 
the snubbing-post again; I knowed the pos- 
sibilities of that pony’s all four feet, so when 
I went to get off, I grabbed his ears, raised 
myself out of the saddle and slid along his 
neck to the ground. I felt the wind of his 
front feet as I did it, but I didn’t linger 
long, and in another second I was out of his 
reach. 

I don’t know what-all the foreman had 
been telling the Pilgrim while I was riding 
the horse, but I think he’d been doing a 
lot of explaining for that Pilgrim’s own 
good. 

“The good luck you had this morning 
don’t last,” I hear him say, “and I’m only 
telling you this so as you don’t get killed 
before you learn. Do you understand ?” 

The Pilgrim said he did. 
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_—— that day on, the Pilgrim kept on 
understanding. He changed considerable 
both in appearance and feeling. That tough 
look he was packing when he first come left 
him for good, and the reason was, that every 
time he did try to be tough or look that 
way, something happened which showed how 
helpless he was to the ways of horses and 
critters. He was showed how to wear his 
spurs, and when to use ‘em, and one morn- 
ing he come out without that wide belt 
which nobody wears but the greenhorn that 
tries to look Western. His cap-and-ball six- 
shooter was missing too, and with his sleeves 
rolled down and buttoned at the wrist as 
they should be, he looked natural and just 
what he was, not a cowboy—yet—but just 
a good feller, and that’s all we cared, far 
as we was concerned. 

Shedding off them ornaments the way he 
had, and packing a smile the way he did, 
made him welcome to the outfit, and even 
though he was of no use, and in the way 
a plenty of times, we got so we liked him 
a lot. 

The foreman was inclined to show him the 
road out of the country at first, and re- 
marked that he didn’t want to take the 
responsibility of having a feller like him 
hanging around and getting crippled. “And 
what’s more,” he says, “I’m not wanting to 
start no kindergarten outfit.” But he put it 
off a couple of days and then it was too 
late. 

By that time the Pilgrim had got next to 
himself and figgered he should explain, so 
one night he tells us all about who and what 
he was—saying as how he’d always been 
strong on athletics, and the life of a cowboy 
had always sort of appealed to him. 

“T’ve read all I could find about cowboys,” 
he goes on, “but according to the impression 
I got from all that reading, it only put me 
in the wrong, and that explains some of my 
actions when I first come. 

“I’ve rode a lot on my father’s estate, and 
that gave me the idea that I was a master 
at it’ I was, back there, but this is very 
different. Anyway, that was the cause of 
me passing the remark that I could ride any- 
thing. I had no idea of what these horses 
could do.” 

“Sure,” breaks in the foreman, “but you 
aint seen all they can do yet, son.” 

“I know I haven't,” resumes the Pil- 
grim, “and that’s the reason I'm asking if 
you'd let me stay on and learn. I’m be- 
ginning to think that cowpunching is quite 
a profession.” 

“Tt is that,” agrees the foreman. 


S the Pilgrim stayed on, he found that 
4 4 cowpunching was even more of a profes- 
sion than he’d thought. Every day some- 
thing happened where he'd see that it took 
nerve, skill, action, and years of experience 
to make the cowboy what he was, so he had 
a hunch that you had to be born one. 

Like one day the Pilgrim was helping in 
holding the herd while some was being cut 
out. A big steer broke out and was turned 
back. He broke out the second time, only to 
be headed off and run back into the herd 
again, but when he come out the third time, 
he was wanting to fight, and he had a good 
pair of horns to do it with. 

It happened that the Pilgrim was the only 
man that side of the herd when the steer 
broke out that third time, and when the fore- 
man hollered, “Bring that steer back,” the 
Pilgrim done the best he could. 

There again he didn’t know the possibili- 
ties of a mad steer, and all that saved him 
was the wise little cow-horse he was riding, 
but he wasn’t going after that critter again. 

One of the riders took out after him and 
dabbed his line on the mad steer as he 
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turned to make ribbons out of him and his 
horse. Right about then the rope tightened 
up, and the steer was rolled a few times. 
When he was let up again, he was out of 
wind and there was sand in his eyes, -but 
he could still hear, and the noise of the 
bellering herd sounded mighty good to him 
just then, so when he got back to it, he stayed. 

Riding back to camp that night the Pil- 
grim catches up with me and asks: “Say, Bill, 
will you tell me how long it takes a feller 
to learn how to throw a rope?” 


EP! The Pilgrim was all for learning, 

and he missed nothing. The foreman had 
let him have a few old saddle-horses and he 
was good to ‘em. He'd noticed that we 
didn’t run our horses unless it was part of 
the work, and necessary, and he done the 
same. In his string there was one wise old 
pony that could buck pretty fair sometimes, 
and the Pilgrim had been trying mighty 
hard to stick him. Finally one day he did 
stick him, and I never seen anybody look 
so tickled in my life. But the next day 
the old horse throwed him again. 

There was days when the foreman would 
ask the Pilgrim to stay around camp and 
help the cook, and there again he was agree- 
able and all interest. The big Dutch ovens 
had him wondering how they could turn 
out such good-tasting grub, and he had no 
fear of sticking his hands in the dish-water 
when the meal was over. 

At night, when the herd was bedded down 
and all was still, he’d most always get sort 
of confidential as regards to his feelings about 
what he was experiencing, and the general 
drift I got of his talk kind of woke me up 
to the things I'd seen all my life and never 
really appreciated. I'd been born and raised 
amongst all what he pointed out as wonders, 
but to me everything was only natural till 
the Pilgrim started talking about it. 

“Some day, Bill,” he says to me, “you 
want to leave this country, go to where 
there’s a thousand people living in about the 
same space it takes to bed these cattle down, 
go to a big city, stay there for a while; 
then when you come back, you'll know what 
I mean.” 

Yessir, the Pilgrim was all right. He 
couldn't ride; he couldn’t rope; he didn’t 
savvy cattle; and he was in the way a lot 
of times; but he was all right. 

He stayed with the outfit ali that spring, 
and through the following summer till way 
late in the fall when all the work was done 
He'd learned considerable for one so green as 
he was when he first come; his cheeks had 
lost some of their rounded pinkness, and he 
was lean and wiry as they make ’em. 

The work was over, and one morning our 
checks was handed out, saddles was stuffed 
in gunny-sacks ready for the baggage-car 
and the cowboys begin to scatter. Some 
was for going farther north into Montana 
and Alberta, but most of ’em that was leav- 
ing the country for the winter was heading 
south, and me too. My next stopping-place 
was going to be Douglas, Arizona, where I 
figgered on getting steady winter riding. 

As for the Pilgrim, his intentions was to 
stick with the outfit, remarking it was the 
best place for him, and that he'd learn a lot 
in seeing how the stock was being took care 
of through the winter. 

I stayed in Arizona all through that win- 
ter and the next year; another year later I 
drifted into New Mexico and went to work 
there breaking horses for a big horse outfit. 
One spring found me in Colorado and the 
next spring in Nevada. I was just following 
the trail that answered the craving a cow- 
puncher has, to see what it looks like on the 
other side of the big blue ridge that’s al- 
ways out there ahead. 
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And it’s early one spring four years later 
when I drifts in to the Three Rivers Cattle 
Company’s camp, where I'd first seen the 
Pilgrim. 

The place hadn't changed any. The same 
old chuck-wagon was at the back of the log 
camp and getting its spring cleaning before 
starting cut for the spring round-up. Not 
a soul was in sight, and I turns my horse 
loose, figgering to wait till the boys rode in. 

I walks in the house, and busy at the stove 
was the same old cook that was with the 
outfit when I left four years ago. After a 
“Howdy” and a handshake, he tells me of 
who all is still with the outfit that I know. 
I learns the same foreman was still handling 
this part of the range, and outside of another 
rider the rest was all strangers. 

The Pilgrim had left the outfit a couple 
of years before, on account, as he'd said, 
that he wanted to try his luck somewhere 
else for a change, but the cook had a hunch 
that he'd got tired of the life and went 
home—back East. 

The foreman thought the same thing, as 
he remarked that night. 

“You know, Bill,’ he says, “such folks as 
the Pilgrim don’t last. Soon as the newness 
wears off, they quit and go back with the 
idea that they know all about this—that 
there’s no more to learn—when at the same 
time they haven't started to know at all, 
and are just as helpless as ever. Some folks 
have an idea that you can qualify to be an 
all around good cow-hand in a couple of 
years, and where they get that idea, I don’t 
know.” 

I stayed and worked for the Three Rivers 
outfit that year, and when once in a while 
the foreman and me would be riding along 
together we'd most generally find ourselves 
talking of the Pilgrim and wondering of his 
whereabouts. 

“He was getting to be pretty gaod before 
he left,” says the foreman one day, “and 
if he’d stayed he might of turned out to be 
a real cow-hand. I tried to keep him, too, 
on account I was interested in the boy, and 
I'd got to liking him, but somehow he'd got 
the craving to go, and I had to let him.” 

Come a time when our talks on the Pil- 
grim finally wore off, and it aint long after- 
ward when we plumb forgot about him. 
New riders kept a-coming in the places of 
them that’d leave, and with the few changes 
that'd take place off and on there was noth- 
ing left but a far-away memory of the young 
feller we'd called the Pilgrim. 


\ INTERS come and went; spring 

round-ups and fall works followed; 
and steady, right along with the weather, 
I drawed my wages from the Three Rivers 
Cattle Company. I'd been with that outfit 
going on three years, and once again we was 
running in saddle stock and getting ready for 
another spring round-up. The chuck-wagon 
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Atlantic City for one day. But she had 
found the sea so majestic, the great hotels 
so awe-inspiring and the rolling-chair con- 
versations so stimulating, that she had been 
persuaded to stay over the week-end. She 
did not reach New York till Tuesday after- 
noon. 


\ HEN she came in, Lamoree was wait- 

ing for her. His manner to Torrey 
Lyall was ill-bred, to say the least. Torrey 
would not wait but hurried away. Amy was 
humiliated to the depths by the contrast be- 
tween Lyall’s delicacy and Lamoree’s boor- 
ishness. 

Then Lamoree handed Amy the telegram 
he had sent, saying: 

“I am my own messenger boy. 


I apolo- 


was getting another clean-up; new saddles 
was getting broke in, new ropes stretched. 

The days was getting long again, and eve- 
nings would find us by the corral till dark, 
where we'd either be fixing our saddles or 
chaps, or cutting up pieces of rawhide. 

It was at such a time and place one eve- 
ning, when glancing to the west, I spots a 
rider on the sky line. He was coming our 
way. I looks up again when I thinks he is 
close enough to identify. There was some 
thing sort of familiar about him, but right 
then I couldn’t do any placing, and it’s not 
till he rides closer that I makes him out—the 
Pilgrim. 

And he didn’t look at all like a pilgrim no 
more. He was just quiet and Western, but 
there was no mistaking that grin of his as 
he seen me. 

The foreman was next after me as I went 
out to meet him, and when he reached the 
spot that me and the Pilgrim was holding 
down, there was no chance for grass to 
grow there for quite a spell. 

The conversation covered three or four 
years of time, and it run steady till the 
beds was unrolled and everybody crawled 
in. We was glad to hear that the Pilgrim 
had stayed West and worked on with dif- 
ferent outfits till, as he put it, he could 
qualify as an average with the range riders. 

The foreman is grinning some, and pretty 
soon he asks: 

“Do you still think you can ride any- 
thing?” 

“No,” says the Pilgrim, laughing. “It’s 
been proved about fifty times that I couldn't, 
but there’s one horse I’d like to try again 
just to see if I do qualify, and that’s the 
savena. Is he still with the outfit ?” 

“You bet he is, son—and I'll let you play 
with him in the morning, all you want,” says 
the foreman. 


N account of his orneriness, the savena 

had been having it mighty easy. He was, 
according, fat as a seal but as mean as ever. 
He'd been rode a few times since that morn- 
ing of the Pilgrim’s tryout, but he fought 
so much in saddling and done so much buck- 
ing afterward, that every time he had to be 
turned loose again, he’d be all in and not fit 
to ride out on a day’s work. 

He hadn’t hurt nobody lately, but that 
wasn't his fault, for nobody give him the 
chance. So, as it was, the Pilgrim had the 
same horse to test his ability on as he'd had 
some six years or more before, only the 
horse might act different this time. It all 
depended on that horse’s ability, or what the 
Pilgrim had learned. 

There was no mistaking but what the 
Pilgrim had learnt considerable through them 
years of steady work. The proof of that 
was in every step he made. There was con- 
fidence plain to see, and when he opened the 
corral gate the next morning and unlimbered 
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gize for intruding on you and your guests. 
It breaks my heart to find you in the com- 
pany of a rotter like Torrey Lyall. Honey, 
in heaven’s name, steer clear of his sort.” 

She brushed his hands from her sleeve and 
rebuked his unfair play with the name and 
character of a man so much his superior: 

“Torrey Lyall is a gentleman and a man 
of honor. Do you realize that if I hadn't 
sacrificed myself to marry you I could have 
married Torrey Lyall? Do you realize what 
I gave up for you?” 

“Torrey Lyall!’ Lamoree sneered. “He'd 
never marry you. He’s not the marrying 
kind.” 

“You think not! He’s told me a hundred 
times how quickly he’d marry me if I were 
free.” 
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his rope to snare the savena, I didn’t have 
none of the worried feeling that I’d had that 
morning, six years past. 

Nothing was holding the savena back this 
time; he acted natural. A rope was holding 
him to the snubbing-post, and when he 
showed his teeth and went to reaching for 
the Pilgrim with his front feet, another rope 
took them front feet away from him and 
he was layed flat to earth. 

He bellered his hate for the Pilgrim while 
that hombre, cool as a December morning, 
was drawing the cinch of his saddle under 
the savena. All by his lonesome he saddled 
him and eased a hackamore on the mean- 
looking head. Not a false move he made, 
and when he straddled all he could of the 
savena, which is kinda hard to do in that 
laying position, and all was set for us to take 
off the rope that’d leave the horse free to 
go, that boy was packing a smile we was 
glad to see, for it was a cowboy’s smile, 
when the cowboy is at the height of his 
glory and rarin’ to go. 


HE savena was free, and he went up as 

if there’d been steel springs boosting 
him from the start. He bucked good and 
stayed in one spot, and he sure made good 
use of all the atmosphere and space that was 
in that one spot. Every once in a while we'd 
hear a spur-rowel sing; the savena had 
reached up while in midair and kicked it. 

Yessir! That horse meant business, and 
we didn’t want to think of what would hap- 
pen right then if the Pilgrim lost his seat. 
We could see it was the savena’s ambitions 
to have the boy under his feet for just one 
second. 

But that boy wasn’t worried, far as we 
could see. If anything, he was sure enjoy- 
ing hisself. He kept a-reefing the savena 
and a-smiling, and only once did I see him 
reach down as though he wanted to choke 
the saddle-horn, but he didn’t; he rode over 
the ruffle easy enough and with his hat he 
sure dusted that pony as though he was in 
need of it. 

But the ticklish spell was still to come. 
The savena had quit bucking, and like a 
wolf at a gopher-hole he was waiting for 
the Pilgrim to leave the saddle; that was to 
be his last chance to do some exterminating. 

Of a sudden the savena feels both his ears 
grabbed and twisted in a way which for the 
time being separates him from his thoughts 
of damage— 

In another second the Pilgrim is on the 
ground and making far-apart tracks toward 
the corral bars. It aint till then that the 
savena comes to, and seeing his victim get- 
ting away, he makes a running jump that 
puts him within reach. But he was just 
a shade too late, and when we helped the 
Pilgrim through the corral and on the other 
side, only part of his shirt was missing. 

The Pilgrim was a pilgrim no longer. 


KNOW 


This frightened Lamoree out of his self- 
assurance. He gasped: 

“In God’s name, honey, you don’t want to 
be free of me, do you?” 

“Naturally,” she answered, finding cour- 
age somehow to make the declaration. La- 
moree bent down and stared at her as if he 
would ransack her soul. She gave him stare 
for stare, and he evidently found no trace of 
affection left for him in her heart. He fell 
back and clenched his fists as if he would 
beat her to the floor. But he gained control 
of himself and groaned: 

“Tl give you anything in my power that 
will make for your happiness—including your 
freedom, if you really want it.” 

Amy could hardly believe her ears. She 
cried: 
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Some FEW YEARS aco [ ate Yeast for bacterial infections, boils and carbuncles. Within three 
weeks my infections disappeared and I have never been troubled since. But I have an especial 


message to mothers. Four children were born to me in four years, and they are perfect babies and I 
am a good specimen of a healthy mother—thanks to Fleischmann’s Yeast. Not only did it settle 
my stcmach, when other things failed, but it also toned up my system, and gave me an appetite, 


which is most essential in motherhood.” 


Tueovosia Hession, R. N., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ow they are rea//y well 


“A YEAR AGO two friends and myself went on a 
hunting trip into an isolated, arid region. On our 
way out we picked up a piece of rich, gold-bearing 
float. We stayed nine weeks prospecting—living on 
the crude supplies the country afforded—and hope. 
My stomach was weak from abuse. My bonanza 
was a coarse, irritated skin—a breaking-out all over 
my body. I used a horde of ‘positive cures’ and 
then, discouraged, tried Fleischmann’s Yeast. In 
two months I was as I am today. My skin was 
better than ‘back to normal’ and I was ready for 
every ‘let’s go’.” V. C. Spies, Barrett, Cal. 








Vital, joyous, certain once more of 
their power, thousands have found 
the way to glorious health through 
one simple food. 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in 
any sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast 

is simply a remarkable fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast 
plants in every cake invigorate the 
whole system. They aid digestion— 
clear the skin—banish the poisons of 
constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strength- 
ens the intestinal muscles and makes 
them healthy and active. And day by 
day it releases new stores of energy. 

All grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Start eating it today! Buy several cakes at 
a time—they will keep fresh in a cool dry 
place for two or three days. And let us 
send you a free copy of our latest booklet 
on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. M-19, The Fleischmann Company, 
701 Washington Street, New York. 








pa Te 
MMO Aba ns nasser 


Eat 2 or 3 CAKEs regularly every day before 
meals: on crackers—in fruit juices or milk—or 
just plain. For constipation especially, dissolve 
one cake in hot water (not scalding) before break- 
fast and at bedtime. 





“For six years I was ailing, nervous and depressed, 
interested in nothing, accomplishing nothing, rarely 
for twenty-four consecutive hours free from pain— 
ali caused I know by intestinal putrefaction. At 
last I asked a nurse if there was anything in the 
“yeast fad?’ She assured me there was. I began eat- 
ing daily three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast. Re- 
lief from constipation and pain followed. I con- 
tinued to take it as a tonic and food, regaining 
strength and energy and the long-discontinued com- 
pliments on my complexion. Today I am vigor- 
ously well, praise be to Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 
Karte D. Meares, College Place, S. C. 
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“Do you mean it?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Then I’ll just take you up on that.” 

Of course, Lamoree would hedge and spoil 
everything. She had thought him a truly 
chivalrous knight for a moment, but at once 
he made his reservations: 

“T'll give you a divorce, but not in New 
York. There’s only one ground here, and I 
don’t care to be tarred with that—espe- 
cially as it wouldn't be very complimentary 
to you. I’m going out to the Coast to finish 
my business. You can come out there and 
sue me on the ground of desertion. I'll 
give you all the money I've got.” _ 

She spent a night of bliss imagining her 
life with Torrey Lyall. The great Lyall 
family would recognize her, and she would 
wear its name. There was a branch abroad 
that had married into the nobility. It would 
be gratifying, especially to an American girl, 
to be able to say lightly: “As I was saying 
to the Duchess,—my sister-in-law, you know, 
—‘Mary,’ I said—” 

She could visit old castles and steep her- 
self in the venerable traditions of the nations 
that had traditions. She would rise at last 
from the grossness of her origins. She 
would be able to save her soul from failure, 
after all. She had not succeeded in any of 
the other arts, but the art of life was hers. 

When her husband—he must be that for a 
horribly long while—when Lamoree took his 
departure, he said: 

“I am sorry that I couldn't make you 
happy. I wish Torrey Lyall the best of 
luck—and you a little better than that. I’m 
afraid I’m not doing the right thing by you, 
but—well, God bless you! Never forget 
that I did love you—and I do. I suppose I 
always shall. I'm sorry I—well, hell—good- 
by!” 

“Amy smiled bitterly at his uncouthness 
and ran to the telephone to summon Torrey 
Lyall and make him the happiest man on 
earth. He came over at once, but to one 
of her timid nature it was difficult—impos- 
sible—to break it tactfully to Lyall that she 
was free now. She could hardly tell him 
point-blank. So she did not tell him at all 
at first. 

They went about as usual for several eve- 
nings before he looked down at her where 
she nestled trustfully in his right arm—his 
left being engaged with the steering-wheel— 
and moaned: 

“If only you were free!” 

“Would you marry me, if I were?” 

“In a minute, you little devil!” 

“Well, I am free—or at least I can be. 
My husband has offered me a divorce.” 

A great silence fell on Lyall. The glorious 
news must have stricken him dumb with 
joy. He almost ran the car off the road 
into a ditch before he could get his right 
arm free and whip the car back to the high- 
way. He drove a long while in silence be- 
fore he spoke: 

“Amy, old sweetie, this is a devil of a 
pickle. You see, my people are down on 
divorcees—horribly. We've had so many of 
them in our family. They’ve got so much 
publicity. Our family is rather fed up on 
headlines. My old man said that if I ever 
got there again, he would change his own 
name as well as his will. You realize what I 
mean. You understand me, don’t you?” 

“Perfectly,” she said. And when he slid 
his hand back to its former place, she ripped 
a piece out of it with her fingernails and 
taught him that a gentleman’ does not em- 
brace a lady unless he is engaged to her. 

“Oh, very well!” said Torrey Lyall, with 
a good deal less of chivalry than she had 
expected from him. He set her down at her 
apartment and muttered something about 
seeing her soon again. 





MY suffered unspeakably, as only a ten- 
der womanly soul like hers could suffer 
in a world too rough for it. She shrank back 


into herself and hardly left the house for 
days except in the company of some other 
member of her retinue. 

After a time she received a letter from the 
West. The postmark led her to think it 
from Lamoree, but the handwriting was the 
handwriting of Nicolette Maynard. It said: 


“Dear Amy: 

“What on earth ails Jim? If he is out 
here for his health, as I am for mine, you 
had better run out and see him or you'll 
lose him. He looks as forlorn as if he had 
an engagement to die tomorrow. When I 
asked him about you, his eyes grew wet, all 
of a sudden. If you don’t want to lose him, 
you'd better hurry out and take care of the 
poor darling. He still adores you. Of course, 
I can’t see why, but men see things in us 
that aren’t there, and Jim has evidently 
found in you what I have never discovered— 
a soul. 

“Otherwise I am, 

“Yours sincerely, 
“Nicolette Maynard.” 


Of course, Amy disdained to answer a stab 
like that. She was not ready to leave for 
the Coast till she could make sure of her 
future. It would not have been fair to her- 
self to divorce Jim until she was sure. 
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Just to see if there was any honor among 
men, she let it slip to each of her retinue 
that she had been forced to escape from her 
husband's clutches and would soon be free. 
And not a man offered her his protection! 
It was a cold world for the shorn lamb. 

Lamoree continued to send her money and 
to hint in his letters that he would be only 
too glad to be taken back. But a clean heart 
like hers could hardly put on a worn-out 
love again. So she wrote him flatly that 
there was no hope. And still she delayed to 
go to the Coast and pluck one of the di- 
vorces that flower so profusely there. 

By and by a friend of hers who had been 
West brought her the news that Lamoree 
was seen all the time with Nicolette May- 
nard; they were inseparable. 

And now Amy felt that she must act. She 
must thwart the plot of Nicolette to decoy 
Amy’s husband to her own service. Such 
insolence, such indecency, must be punished. 

Amy went West as an avenging angel. She 
did not forewarn Lamoree of her visit, and 
he only ran across her accidentally.. When 
the first strained greetings were exchanged, 
she charged Lamoree with being Nicolette’s 
lover. 

He fairly thundered at her: “I love only 
you, and Nicolette knows it. She has been 
very kind to me, and I shall be grateful to 
her forever for her goodness to me. But I 
cannot love her as I love you. Can't you 
take me back? Give me another chance!” 

“It would be indecent, since I don’t love 
you,” Amy said. It was not easy to resist 
his prayers. She was lonely and neglected 
and had been bitterly deceived in the men 
she had trusted. But she could not stoop to 
a vulgar intrigue with a man she did not 
love, even though he was still her husband 
according to the man-made law. A higher 
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law coerced her to a higher destiny. Once 
she was freed by a quiet divorce, she might 
find Torrey Lyall in a less timorous mood. 
The poor boy must not be left to be bullied 
by the tyrannical snobs who made up his 
precious “family.” After all, America was a 
democracy, and they should be reminded of 
it 

So she appealed to Lamoree not to pro- 
long her painful stay in the West. She 
begged him to desert her promptly, and she 
put her case in the hands of an eager young 
lawyer who drew up settlement papers. 
Lamoree called at her lawyer’s office with 
his own lawyer. 

When he read the papers she had had 
drawn up, he stared at Amy and said: 

“But my dear girl, this means bankruptcy 
for me. You don't want to cripple me, do 
you? Or do you?” 

“I don’t see how I can live decently on 
any less. It costs more for me to live single 
than it would for two of us together.” 

“Then let us live together—for economy’s 
sake, if no other.” 

“Don’t be nasty,” said Amy, shuddering in 
the presence of the two lawyers. 

Lamoree stared at her, and so far forgot 
even what little delicacy he had as to snarl: 

“You’re even cold-bloodeder than Nico- 
lette said you were. You haven’t a heart 
at all, have you?” 

Amy appealed to her lawyer: “Doesn't 
such language constitute cruelty in your 
State ?” 

“It surely does,” the lawyer said. “We'll 
add it to the complaint.” 

Lamoree’s lawyer advised him not to be 
afraid of any such bluff and not to pay such 
exorbitant blackmail, but Lamoree snapped 
back: 

“I can’t haggle over money with a woman. 
Give her what she wants.” He signed the 
document in spite of his lawyer’s protests. 

As he was about to leave, Amy thought it 
only right to administer a little spiritual re- 
proof. She did not lose her temper or com- 
port herself in anything but a ladylike man- 
ner. She said with severe gentleness: 

“Thank Nicolette for her kind words, and 
tell her that I congratulate her in succeed- 
ing at last in getting you away from me.” 

“Oh, my God!” Lamoree exploded. “Is 
there no limit to your beastliness?” 

“That's a rather cruel word, isn’t it, Mr. 
Wickham ?” Amy asked her lawyer. 

“I've got it down,” said Mr. Wickham. 

Amy added: “It might be well to look 
into Mr. Lamoree’s true relations with Miss 
Maynard. Where there’s so much smoke, 
there must be some fire.” 

“You dare to besmirch the reputation of 
that sweet soul, and I'll fight you to the 
death!’ Lamoree roared, and seizing the set- 
tlement papers, he held them ready to tear 
across. 

Mr. Wickham leaped up in alarm, and 
poor Amy swooned at the prospect of los- 
ing her financial independence, and being 
forced back to the sordidness of begging pit- 
tances from a man she did not love. 

“Calm yourself, Mr. Lamoree,” she said. 
“I have no intention of troubling your 
saintly Nicolette.” 

“Do you swear that you wont even men-~ 
tion her name in connection with mine?” 
Lamoree insisted. 

“I swear!” said Amy, lifting her little left 
hand. 

And Lamoree flung the paper at her and 
dashed out of the lawyer’s office. 


N due time the case of Lamoree vs. 

Lamoree was called before the Court of 
Domestic Relations, and poor Amy had to 
take the stand and undergo examination. 
When Lamoree’s lawyer made no cross- 
examination, the judge took a hand and 
ask the trembling creature: 

“Do you know of any reason why your 
husband deserted you ?” 
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Life Is Like 
a Game Played 
By Rules 


| You Cannot Ignore the 
Rules and Yet Win 
: the Game 


| 

| REE of the rules of life 

| are these: To masticate, 
well, all food before swallowing 
it. Toeat, daily, some fresh fruit 
or salad or green vegetables. To 
spend an hour or two daily in 
the fresh air, preferably exercis- 
ing or walking. 
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| “None, Your Honor. None!” she an- 
| swered, aspen with the humiliation she must 
somehow endure. 

“Is there another woman in the case?” 

the judge pursued. 

“They say there is,’ Amy mumbled. 

“Who is she?” 

Amy thought of her oath. Even though 
| it was a left-handed promise, she was re- 
luctant to break it. She pleaded: 

“Must I mention her name, Your Honor?” 

“Yes. I insist upon knowing.” 

Amy hesitated. Her eyes met Lamoree’s. 
They were fierce and threatening. She raised 
her great eyes to the judge, but his face was 
stern. 

“Tell me!” he commanded. 

What choice had she? The court com- 
manded her. She whispered the name: 

“Nicolette Maynard.” 

The reporters began to scribble rapidly. 
The whole court was electrified, for Nicolette 
Maynard’s name was the last that one would 
expect to hear in such a place. Lamoree 
sprang to his feet in a throe of horror, but 
his lawyer dragged him back to his chair, 
and an officer of the court gripped his shoul- 
der. 

The judge looked from Lamoree’s rage- 
distorted features into the white mien of 
Amy, and he nodded with disgust. He spoke 
to Amy with a fatherly sympathy: 

“Did you love your husband ?” 

Something in the necessity of the drama 
forced Amy to realize that if she denied her 
love she would justify Lamoree’s desertion, 
perhaps mitigate Nicolette’s guilt. The 
strain broke her courage, and she moaned: 

“I did love him. I do. I always will!” 

This startled the judge, and he asked: 

“Then why do you want a divorce?” 

“Why do I want a divorce?” Amy stam- 
mered—and she laughed hysterically. “Why 
do I want a divorce! Why, I want to do 
anything that will make him happy.” 

The judge’s eyes went wet as she bent her 


who he was, or what had happened to him. 
Beyond a whispered “Please,” or a “No, thank 
you,” he seldom spoke. Silent and helpless, 
he lay in a small room on the top floor, his 
body held rigid by bandages and splints. 
Four bare walls inclosed his world, and a 
half-open door was his gate of expectancy. 
Beyond this gateway footsteps were always 
passing and repassing, but seldom did they 
pause. 

Those who entered his room only did so 
as a matter of duty and routine—doctors 
hurrying on their morning round, impersonal 
nurses measuring bitter medicine, or an over- 


| worked male attendant dashing in to pick up 


a tray and dash out again. These were the 
only diversions of little Jockey Robertson, 
and he waited for them wistfully because 
the entr’actes were so long and wearisome. 
The boy, to whom music, hoof-beats and 
the roar of thousands had been a daily joy, 
now lay for hours at a time motionless in 
a silent, unvisited tomb. 

Though his fogged mind could not com- 
prehend it all, still he felt his weakness, and 
seemed to sense, as might a reincarnated 
spirit, that happiness lay in a previous exist- 
ence from which he had been torn. He had 
lost something precious, something that would 





never be his again. The effort to think 


| brought occasional results, but more fre- 


quently slow tears of helplessness that over- 
flowed brown eyes and coursed quietly over 
white cheeks to a whiter pillow. 

Then one afternoon, without any prelimi- 
nary whir of wings or official notice from 
heaven, an angel glided into his room. She 
advanced quickly on tiptoes—a girl in the 
uniform of a novice nurse, slender, blue-eyed, 
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head and sobbed. He might almost have 
said with the poet: “I heard her tears.” 

He glanced to where Lamoree was engaged 
in a fiercely whispered wrangle with his at- 
torney, who was saying: 

“Let it go! Beaman! Let her have what 
she wants! It will be all over in a minute.” 

“James Lamoree, take the stand!” the 
judge proclaimed, then said with the courtesy 
of a Bayard: 

“You may step down, Mrs. Lamoree.” 

Lamoree rose to his full height, dragged 
leaden feet across the floor, stumbled as he 
hoisted himself to the chair in the witness- 
box and sat grimly defiant, his face streaked 
white and red with guilt. The judge's 
words were like chisel-strokes: 

“Do you know this Nicolette Maynard?” 

et 

“Very well?” 

“Very well.” 

“Are you infatuated with her?” 

“Well—” 

“Yes or no! Do you love her?” 

“Yes!” 

“That will do. I am going to grant this 
decree. But before I do, I want to tell you, 
Mr. James Lamoree, that you have made a 
great mistake. I think, Mr. Lamoree, that 
you will live to see the day when you will 
be sorry for your neglect of so noble a 
woman as this plaintiff. A man can never 
afford to cast aside the love of a good 
woman. Step down.” 

The judge turned from him as from a 
whipped cur and busied himself with the 
signature of the necessary papers. 

Lamoree hobbled across the floor. Callous 
as he had been shown to be, he was a 
gargoyle of confusion. But poor Amy—in 
the words of one of the reporters: “She 
broke and wept bitterly as kindly friends 
led her tenderly from the room.” 

It was another proof of Prothero’s theory 
that self-sacrifice is always overworked and 
underpaid. 


HEAVEN BENT 
(Continued from page 51) 


pretty as a picture. There was nothing im- 
personal in her gaze, no hint of aloofness 
or restraint. She had stolen in to give, and 
the gift was in her eyes long before he felt 
the warm pressure of feminine lips full upon 
his own. 

She smiled down on him a moment, patted 
his cheek, smoothed the bedclothes, and tip- 
toed out again, looking back with a friendly 
smile and a warning “Ssh!” 

The surreptitious visit was the first of 
many, filched from under the very noses 
of those whose business it was to enforce 
hospital rules. Mostly, it was during the 
night, or in the early hours of the morning, 
that Nellie Wendell managed to play doctor 
and nurse and ministering angel all in one to 
a youth who appeared to live only for her 
coming. 

All the emotional vagaries of the girl's 
nature, instincts never gratified until now, 
were unleashed when she found herself alone 
with this stricken young star of the turf. 

She crooned to him in a sort of savage 
tenderness, patting his cheeks and hands, 
lavishing her wealth of feminine warmth and 
pity; and she took her pay in the dumb 
adoration in his eyes, it the heightened color 
of his cheeks, and in the knowledge that to 
some one who needed her she was giving, 
giving, giving! 

It was as though the girl were emptying 
her fresh youn: blood into his veins, and 
in all truth, it was a transfusion of vitality, 
mystic but none the less real. Robby was 
wooed back from shadowland—and the effort 
brought exhaustion to Nell Wendell. The 
little novice was suffering from broken sleep 
and a nervous strain. There had been no 
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Is there really 
a climate-proof 
smoking tobacco? 


Mr. W. L. Peers is an aviator who cer- 
tainly has “flown wide,” to borrow an ex- 
pression from his own pleasant letter. 

He writes us that he has smoked Edge- 
worth under practically every climatic 
condition in seventeen sections of the 
world, outside America. He says: 


Bolling Field, D. C. 


Messrs. Larus & Bro. Co. 

Richmond, Va. 

Gentlemen: 

Having been a constant user of your excel- 
lent Edgeworth for approximately twelve 
years, and having smoked it = & prac- 
tically every climatic condition in the fol- 
lowing countries: England, France, Brit- 
ish West Africa, South Africa, German 
East Africa, Mesopotamia, Persia, Pal- 
estine, Egypt, India, Afghanistan, Belu- 
chistan, Waziristan, Ceylon, Burmah, The 
Straits Settlements, and China, I feel it 
an honor to go on record as a supremely 
satisfied user of this tobacco. 

Of course it was not always possible to 
obtain the “Old Blue Can” im all of these 
countries, but where this difficulty was en- 
countered, my fondness for Edgeworth 
could not be satisfied by an inferior orod- 
uct, so I arranged with my penaie in 
Richmond, Virginia, to purchase a dozen 
or so cans at a time and forward it to me 
by parcel post. 

I was considerably gratified on my ar- 
rival at this field to find that the major- 
ity of the men here, both commissioned 
and enlisted, who smoke pipes, are veteran 
users of Edgeworth. I consider that this 
shows excellent taste on the part of the 
men at this station. 

May your organization and your Edge- 
worth always “Fly 
High, WwW ide and 
Pretty.” 

Yours for pipe 
satisfaction, 

W. L. PEERS. 








Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may put 
it to the pipe test. If 
you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like 
Edgeworth wher- 
ever and when- 
ever you buy it, 
for it never 
changes in qual- 
ity. Write your 
name and ad- 
dress to Larus & 
Brother Company, 8H South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 


| counterbalance to her emotions. 





| Soon it faded entirely. 


suit the needs and means of all purchas- | 


ers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are packed in 
small, pocket-size packages, in handsome 
humidors holding a pound, and also in 
several handy in-between sizes. 

We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 


jobber cannot suppl ou with Edge- | 
d i AR = | have liked to put his wondering into words, 


worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post a 
one- or two-dozen carton of any size of 
Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 


| of her lips upon his own. 


One night, 
she laid her head on his pillow with an 
arm over his shoulders and her lips against 
his cheek. 


“Boy, dear,” she whispered. “I’ve got to 
beat it now. I’m—so—sleepy—so—damn’— 
sleepy.” 


And it was thus they found her in the 
morning, when her bells went unanswered, 
and old Four-eyes came snooping into the 
room, followed by the floor nurse and the 
house doctor. 

No doubt it was bad enough, but a spec- 
tacled, maidenly dragon in starched linen 
knew how to make it look a whole lot worse. 
The little novice, startled out of her sleep 
by a triumphant superior, hopelessly con- 
demned before she had a chance to gather 
her wits, uttered wild, absurd things that 
doomed her forever to the blacklist of her 
chosen profession. 

Dull scarlet crept into the cheeks of the 
head nurse. “That will do!” she commanded. 
“Take off your uniform and leave this hos- 
pital at once. You a nurse! Why, you 
wretched little wanton! You shameless—” 

The little novice straightened, leaped across 
the room, and smacked her superior squarely 
in the face. 

“That’s to remember me by!” she 
sobbed. “Goed-by, Robby! Good-by, kid!” 
And in another second she was darting down 
the hall, lips aquiver, and hands tugging at 
the shoulder-straps on her apron. 


ORGINGTON saw. her a little later, de- 

scending the side stairs in street dress and 
carrying a small satchel. 

“What’s up?” he asked. 

“Everything!” she answered. “I’m fired. 
Oh, Georgie, you're right—you're so damn’ 
right! I’ve learned my lesson! The only 
thing a girl can do in this world is laugh 
it off. Call for me tonight, Georgie. I want 
you to show—me—how! ” 

The waters of disillusionment run swiftly 
toward a whirlpool that sucks all feminine 
flotsam down, and down, and down! Into 
this remorseless current, Nell Wendell threw 
herself with reckless abandon. The waters 
closed upon her eagerly—tossing, churning, 
buffeting—sapping what little she had left of 
reason and will-power. And all too quickly 
she was spinning downstream in the clutch of 
the undertow. .... 

Destiny, however, had reserved a trump 
card. There was this strange feature in 
an otherwise common occurrence: Nellie 
Wendell, it is true, had left the hospital and 
rushed into the limbo of the lost; but the 
girl's spirit—the only part of her that was 
worth saving—had remained behind, locked 
safely in the heart and numbed intelligence 
of Jockey Robertson! There it lived in an 
eerie sort of way, and yet so much alive, 
that he scarcely missed her presence in the 
flesh. 

He had only dimly comprehended the sig- 
nificance of the drama enacted in his room. 
His memory was as 
weak as the muscles in his body. He could 
remember nothing very long. Only one 
thing was impressed upon him with cameo 
clarity—a girl was mistress of his soul. He 
knew every tone of her voice, every quick 
flutter of her hands, every play of emotion 
on her face. He could still feel the pressure 
This abiding il- 
lusion was the mainspring of his new exist- 
ence, his accepted raison d’étre for all things. 

There were times, of course, when his 
strengthening faculties fought for substance 
to his dream, and he became conscious of an 
absence as well as a presence. He would 


but his strength was still unequal to initiative 
effort. He was shy and timid, afraid to ask 
questions. From wheel-chair, he progressed 
to crutches, and then a cane. He haunted 
the wards and corridors—looking, always 


| looking—and never finding. 
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The time came when Dr. Commerford, 
brusque and hearty, pronounced Robby 
strong enough to leave the hospital. 

“We've done all we can for you, my boy! 
The man you were riding for when you got 
hurt has paid your bill and left a little money 
on deposit in the office. You can get it when 
you're ready. Take care of yourself, son, 
and keep off the horses!” 

“Yes sir,” said Robby. “You mean you— 
you don’t want me here any more?” 

“Well, let’s not put it that way,” laughed 
the surgeon. “Most people are glad to get 
out of here. It isn’t that we don’t want 
you, Robby. The idea is that you shouldn't 
want us any more. You'll get your bearings 
in a few days. Hunt up a friend, and you'll 
be all right. Good-by, my boy!” 

Robby touched the proffered hand. 
I say good-by to—to everybody ?” 

“Sure! Go right ahead, only don't rub 
it in, or some fellow who'll be on his back 
yet for six months will take a shot at you.” 

Commerford went away laughing, but his 
humor was lost on Jockey Robertson, who 
was now confronted with the task of saying 
good-by to a girl he could not find. 

For three days, cap in hand, he made his 
farewell rounds. Each morning he began at 
a new point and went over the same ground 
as the day before. And because he could 
find no trace of the one he sought, he could 
not bring himself to the actual point of de- 
parting. He was pathetically anxious to 
make sure that he had said good-by to every- 
one and finally the patients grew tired of 
assuring him that such was the case. 

Just before leaving, he screwed up enough 
courage to ask for and receive his “train 
orders,” so to speak. Porgington gave them, 
little realizing that he was handing the young- 
ster a schedule for life. 

“You mean Miss Wendell? The one that 
got fired? Oh, gosh, I don’t know! She 
passed by here yesterday and asked about 
you. I told her you'd gone. I thought you 
had. Try Gilder’s Café on Forty-nintn 
Street. If she aint there, they can tell you. 
But say, listen, kid: You remember what 
the Doc’ told you about keeping away from 
horses? Well, I'll tell you the same thing 
about Janes. They'll throw you just as 
quick and a lot harder. Take my tip, and 
lay off!” 

“Yes sir,” 


“Can 


said Robby. “Much obliged.” 

HE roar of the outside world terrified 

him. The current of life seemed moving 
like a cataract, and he could only cling 
along its edges—dazed, weak, uncomprehend- 
ing. How he ever managed to reach the 
crowded caldron of downtown New York, 
he never knew—nor how he located Gilder’s, 
the incandescent splendor of which kept him 
loitering outside the door for the first night. 
Once he saw a cloaked figure emerge under 
escort, and he caught a note of laughter that 
sent him stumbling forward. But a taxi bore 
her away, and he stood at the corner, un- 
certain and troubled, watching the retreating 
cab as it vanished into the darkness. 

The next night and the next, he sat at a 
table, toying with undesired food, and watch- 
ing the long program of entertainment un- 
fold. Broken-down opera singers, ex-stars of 
vaudeville, performers who frankly identified 
themselves as “lost causes”’—all of them 
laughing it off at Gilder’s. The entertain- 
ment exceeded in opulence anything that 
Robby had ever seen or dreamed of, but it 
lacked the guiding star for which his vision 
was focused. 

On the third night he managed to stammer 
a description to the girl who checked his hat. 
“Oh, I know who you mean!” she answered. 
“Cute little Blonde. Lotta pep and no 
brakes. No, she aint here no more. Jumped 
the job a coupla nights ago. Try Weiler’s 
Agency, upstairs around the corner. Most 
of the talent books there.” 

While his money lasted, Jockey Robertson 
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You may be slipping, too— 






MONG THE MEN who have 
enrolled for the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute are 32,000 presi- 
dents and business heads. Here is 
the story of one of them which is 
rather unusual. 


He is 49 years old and had been 
head of his own business since 
1910. It was at his special request 
that a representative of the Insti- 
tute called at his office, and he 
plunged into the subject without a 
wasted word. 


“IT don’t think you need to tell 
me anything about your Modern 
Business Course and Service,” he 
said. “A number of my friends 
have taken it. They are enthusi- 
astic. I trust their judgment. Let 
me have an enrolment blank.” 


The Institute man laid it before 
him. He picked up his pen and 
then paused for a moment, looking 
out of the window. Abruptly he 
swung around again and wrote his 
name. 

“I have been slipping,” he ex- 
claimed. “For.some months I have 
been conscious of it. Conditions 
have changed in business since I 
began ; problems come up that need 
something more than merely rule- 
of-thumb experience. I’ve got to 
have someone helping me here, and 
the easiest way to get really relia- 
ble help, I guess, is to take on your 
experts as my private guides and 
advisors.” 


and don’t. Every man in business 
is either lifting himself steadily, 
hand over hand, or he is slipping. 
There is no such thing as standing 
still. 


There are four signs of slipping; 
four separate groups of men who 
ought today to send for “Forging 
Ahead in Business,” the book which 
gives all the facts about the Insti- 
tute’s training. 


Are you in one of these 
four groups? 


1. The man who sees opportuni- 
ties for bigger undertakings, but 
who lacks the self-confidence to go 
ahead; who is afraid to reach out 
and assume responsibility; who 
knows that he lacks the knowledge 
on which to base large decisions. 
The Institute can help that man. 


2. The man who has worked for 
many months without a salary in- 
crease. He has slipped; he may 
not know it, but he has. He needs 
some definite addition to his busi- 
ness knowledge, something to set 
him apart from his competitors, to 
make the men higher up take a new 
interest in him. The Institute can 
help that man. 


3. The man who has stayed in 
the same position and sees no fu- 
ture. He may have had petty rou- 
tine increases, but he has slipped. 
He is every day nearer to 
old age. He has been con- 


and you may 


not know it 





sure. The Institute can help that 
man, 


4. The man who knows only one 
department of business. He may 
be a good salesman, but if he knows 
nothing of accounting, banking, 
costs, factory and office manage- 
ment, and corporation finance, he 
will be a salesman always. He may 
be a good accountant, and never 
reach beyond the accounting de- 
partment. The man at the top 
must know something about every- 
thing. The Institute can help that 
man. 


You will find the descriptive book 
published by the Institute, “Forg- 
ing Ahead in Business,” different 
from any piece of business liter- 
ature you have ever seen. It is so 
practical, so directly related to your 
problem, so clear in its analysis of 
the reasons why some men rapidly 
go forward while other men slip 
back. We should like to put a copy 
of itinto the hands of every thought- 
ful reader of this magazine. It will 
richly repay you for an evening of 
your time. Fill in your name be- 
low; your copy will come by mail, 
without the slightest obligation, 
at once. 











We s his story is unusual. tent with slow progress | : : . | 
We “7 this story ie: ‘ ~~ | 368 Astor Place New York City 
Why? Because he was slipping and when the progress might | 
knew it. Thousands are slipping have been rapid and |! Send me the new revised edition of the l 
| booklet, “Forging Ahead in Business,” | 
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This Dance 


it. She must be fit—always! 
what her secret is? 


rejuvenating effects of a bath. 


impossible? 
* * * & 


Women who keep physicall; 
rub-down with Mifflin Alkoho 
those times when bathing is inconver 


Simpl; 











‘specially odors of pers; m. It lea 


and smooth. It is soothing and delight 
* * * 7” * 


Of course, this is only 


sprains and muscle-st: 
for cuts and scratches 
bed-bath for invalids 
rejuvenating properti 
Used after the bath, it h 

Ask your druggist, today, for 
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Is Performed 
Every Week-day 
in the Month! 


Day in and day out, this girl keeps her 
vim, energy, “pep”! Her job d 


she do it? Have you ever wondered 
Every woman knows the freshening, 


the hardest day’s shopping, or housewor 
even after a night of dancing—a 
tub followed by a rub-down n S 
feel ready to “start all over again”! 
how about those days when bathing is 






ves th 
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- MIFFLIN 
ALIORIOL 


The External Tonic 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa 





followed the trail as best he could, but it 
seemed that he was always just a lap behind. 
Gradually it was borne home on him that 
life was a good deal like a_ race-track. 
Ahead of him a phantom figure was “out in 
front” setting a pace that he could not follow. 
And he was in the ruck of the field, over- 
weighted and outrun. Many a time in the 
old days he had faced such a condition, and 
had bided his time, reasoning that it was a 
long way to the wire, and in the final sweep 
down the stretch, many a flying leader 
weakens and comes back to his field. Therein 
lay Robby’s only chance, and he divined it 
with a sort of blind instinct. Often he had 
been able to sense the exact conditions under 
which a thoroughbred would run his race, 
and he had handled the animal accordingly, 
rushing him out front, or rating him well 
in reserve until the right moment came. 
Now, in some dim way, the boy compre- 
hended the position that had been allotted 
to him in the Handicap of Life. Never 
again would he be up among the pace- 
setters, those who led the way from pole 
to pole. He was an outsider, a thousand-to- 
one shot—doomed to take the dust of the 
field from start to stretch, and then if he 
could, come up from behind in an eleventh- 
| hour finish. 

Meanwhile there was the immediate 
| problem of what to do, and this was settled 
|for him by the Information Kid, famous 
young king of the hustlers. The latter 
| bumped into Robby at the entrance to the 
Claridge. 

“May I be set down for life!” apologized 
the Kid. “Boy, I'm glad to see you! How's 
tricks ?” 

Robby hesitated. 

“Never mind,” said the Kid quickly. “I 
withdraw the question. Let’s go in here 
and put on the nose bags.” 

The Information Kid had a warm heart 
and a shattered bank-roll. The condition 
was chronic. Over twin plates of ham and 
eggs, the threads of destiny were spun. 

“I'm headin’ for Canada,” said the Kid, 
“and you might just as well come along. 
I'll stake you to a mount.” 

“'Fraid I aint strong enough for the 
saddle,” said Robby 

The Kid grinned. “This horse is named 
Pullman,” he explained. “Nice track, and 
you can sleep while he runs. I bet on the 
others, but this is the ‘only one I ride 
Woodbine opens next week, and from then 
on you get a change of scenery every seven 
days.” 

“Would I see lots of towns, lots of people? 
Could I go to places after work ?” 

The Information Kid shot a quick glance 
at Robby, and then looked away. “Oh, 
sure!” he comforted. “You've been on that 
circuit before, Robby, but I guess you’ve for- 
gotten. I'll get you a job with one of the 
stables, and you can rub horses for a while 
until your strength comes back.” 

“Ves sir,’ said Robby. “I'm much 
obliged.” 





HAT was how Jockey Robertson, with 

everything gone save a vision, gravitated 
back to the race-tracks to become one of 
that colorful army. of ragged gypsies who 
follow the bangtails from pillar to post, and 
learn to live on a doughnut and a laugh. 
Technically, he became what is termed a 
“swipe,” one of those sweater-clad unhon- 
ored “knights of the rag” who feed and wa- 
ter and rub equine winners all season, and 
then are dismissed at the rim of winter, a 
thousand miles from home, and with a hole 
in either shoe. 

Robertson was twenty years old before he 
won the distinction of a sobriquet, and it 
came about under circumstances that defi- 
nitely shaped his subsequent career. 

“Fast-track” McGovern was very super- 
stitious, and would never start a horse un- 
less the sky was cloudless and the track 
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perfect. Usually he played in extraordinary 
luck, but he was always fearful of “Jonahs,” 
and one day he overheard the Information 
Kid say to a sad-faced youngster in a 
ragged suit: 

“Cheer up, Robby—you look like nine 
days’ rain!” 

McGovern’s suspicions were aroused im- 
mediately, and the more he studied this un 
known Robby of the shadowed face and 
somber eyes, the more alarmed he became. 
In Ontario, the first person McGovern saw 
wen he alighted from the train was Robby, 
and shortly thereafter it began to rain. 
When the horses moved on to Windsor, the 
same thing happened; and again at Hamil- 
ton. 

McGovern sent for Robby. 

“Boy,” said he, “where you goin’ next ?” 

“Kempton Park, sir.” 

“How much you figure on makin’ there?” 

“Might make a hundred dollars, sir?” 

McGovern sighed and reached for his 
wallet. “Here’s five hundred,’ said he. 
“You go to Mexico!” 

Robby obeyed, and McGovern encountered 
fair weather at Kempton Park. Somehow 
the story spread from one track to another, 
and it grew always in the telling, until it 
reached the point where the boy was ele- 
vated, willy-nilly, to a unique position in 
the realm of the runners.: Small wonder 
that he came to believe in the powers at- 
tributed to him, and to behave accordingly 

Thus Robert Miguel Robertson became 
“Robby the Rainmaker,” pal of Pluvius and 
caller of the clouds. He was the nemesis 
of the fair-weather gentry, and the patron 
saint of all those who owned battle-scarred 
campaigners fitted by nature to run best in 
the mud. You see, it worked both ways. 
There were those who bribed him to stay 
away, and those who paid him to remain. 
For a while he was a dizzy weather-vane, 
spinning in whichever way the financial 
wind blew strongest, but eventually his nat- 
ural sympathies charted his course. He 
abandoned climatic blackmail in favor of a 
more legitimate, if less lucrative, procedure. 

On all race-tracks there are owners and 
trainers of reduced circumstances who cling 
fondly to horses that have seen their best 
days. These equine meal-tickets are prin- 
cipally affected by “dicky” legs and bad 
feet. In this respect they are not unlike 
veteran police officers who, after years of 
pounding the hard _ sidewalks, complain 
mournfully that their “dogs” are giving out 

“Weather clear, track fast,” means nothing 
to the Gloomy Georges of the sport of 
kings. What they desire—nay, more, what 
they most urgently need—is a soft track, 
and the softer the better! They are the 
mud-hounds of the industry, the slop- 
anointed sons of Pluvius, the stormy petrels 
of the turf! And they fit into the mystic 
scheme of life only when the sky is dark, the 
wind is in the air, and there is “soup” upon 
the ground! To all such bad-weather en- 
tries, Robby became a patron saint and mas- 
ter advocate, pleading their cause before the 
bar of the Eternal Judge. 

His usual perch was at the quarter-pole, 
facing the blue line of the distant Mexican 
mountains and the parched yellow border- 
land that stretched between. Faith beat in 
his bosom, and this was his prayer: 

“Lord, gimme a muddy track for my pals! 
Mud-horses waitin’ in the barns, and they 
want their chance! Go way, sunshine! Go 
way, fast track! Lil’ cloud grow big! Big 
cloud cover the sky! Day grow dark and 
wind grow strong! It’s Robby callin’! 
Rein] .... Rem!l.... Coen, you 
rain!” 

Sometimes his prayer was answered, and 
he went around collecting his commissions 
from Poverty Row. More frequently he 
pleaded in vain, for he was now in Baja 
California, which has its own gods, and it 
appeared that Jupiter Pluvius was growing 
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daily more hard of hearing. Robby stuck 
manfully to his task, but gradually the 
parched earth grew hard and caked, the sky 
a bowl of unflecked turquoise, merciless, un- 
fathomable. 

His cry of “Lil’ cloud grow big!” now 
drew only mockery from fellow rail-birds, 
and a certain sense of the futility of his 
existence began to assail him. He felt as 
weak and helpless as on that day when a 
honey-haired girl had stolen into his room 
and kissed him back to life. And again he 
felt her presence close at hand. Even as he 
wilted, there bloomed within him a recrudes- 
cence of her spirit. She seemed near, so 
very near! He could sense her nearness, 
even as he sometimes sensed the approach 
of rain. 

Particularly was this true when he lay at 
night on a stable cot looking through the 
open door at the star-studded vault of 
heaven—silver spangles on purple plush, and 
below, the twinkling lights of Mexicana, 
frontier haven of the hardened, America’s 
last pot-hole of iniquity! The lights seemed 
to be beckoning, beckoning to little Robby 
the Rainmaker, and he wondered why. 

Down there lay the muddiest track of all! 
The Damnation Handicap was in progress, 
and the logical favorite was “out in front.” 
A girl, who at twenty years had seen it all! 
Still fair as a flower, yet steeped in the wis- 
dom of the lost, “Mexicana Nell” sat 
perched on the club bar at the Interna- 
cional, swinging her rhinestone heels to and 
fro, and still trying to laugh it off as stran- 
gers with shrugs ignored the old-time for- 
mula: “Buy me a drink, honey—I’m 
thirsty !” 

And not two miles away, Robby the Rain- 
maker, moving restlessly in his sleep, mur- 
mured his mystic prayer: “Lil’ cloud grow 
Big cloud cover the sky! .... 
C’mon, you rain!” 


LOSE to each other as they were, Robby 

the Rainmaker would never have found 
the one he sought, and this story would 
never have been written, had Destiny left it 
to the boy’s initiative. 

It took a tidal wave, hundreds of miles 
long and irresistible in its suction, to snatch 
Robby up bodily, and propel him toward 
the particular track where Nell Wendell was 
leading her field through the mud. The 
tidal wave developed on New Year’s Eve, 
when all along the Mexican border, from 
Juarez to “Old Town,” a reckless torrent of 
humanity, outbound from their land of 
amendments, swept across the international 
boundary for the express purpose of doing 
everything they had been told at home they 
should not do. 

They crossed on foot, in motors and by 
special trains—a rebellious hegira on folly 
bound, determined to indulge to the full all 
the joys of drunken abandon, while they 
applied a hundred thousand thumbs to a 
collective nose and handed their beloved 
Uncle Sam the well-known razzberry! 





What a night! What an illuminating com- 
mentary on the weakness of our conven- 
tional bonds! What a striking illustration 
of the old truth: “We strive ever after that 
which is forbidden, and desire the things | 
which are denied us!” 

There seems to be just so much mischief | 
in the human make-up, and the more tightly 
it is bottled up, the more certainly the cork 
will fly out some day with a rebellious 
bang! And it certainly was released on this 
particular New Year’s Eve. 

The wave reached its crest in Baja Cali- 
fornia, where a race-track already held its 
colorful thousands, where the Monte Carlo 
Inn catered to the followers of Bacchus and 
Chance, and they could bring their own 
Venus; and where within easy reach lay 
Mexicana, ultima Thule of frontier towns— 
a honky-tonk entrance to hell itself! 





To Robby the Rainmaker, youthful race- | 
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hew way to 


finish a shave 


HEN you wash off the 

lather after shaving, 
you take away some of the 
skin’s natural moisture. To 
keep your skin pliable and 
free from irritation, you 
must conserve its natural 
moisture. 

Itis the dryskin thatchaps 
and cracks. So, after shav- 
ing don’t leave the skin to- 
tally unprotected. Don’t put 
on powders which absorb 
moisture. Help the skin retain 
its own natural moisture. 

Aqua Velva is anew prep- 
aration made by us expressly 
for this purpose. It conserves 





theskin’s moisture. After shave 
ing just pat on a few drops: 


—it tingles delightfully when 
applied 
—it gives first aid to little cuts 
—it protects the face from sun 
and wind 
—it prevents face-shine 
—it delights with its man-style 
ce 
Thousands of men are now 
keeping their faces soft and com- 
fortable in this new way. Try it. 
A 150-drop test bottle will be 
sent you free. Use coupon below 
or postcard. 


The large 5-ounce bottle at 
your dealer’s is 50c. (60c. in 
Canada) Costs almost nothing 
a day—only a few drops needed. 
By mail postpaid on receipt of price 
if your dealer is out of it. 


Williams 


Aqua Velva 


for use after shaving 


By the makers of Williams Shaving Cream 


FOR FREE TEST BOTTLE 
Address: The J. B. Williams Co., Dept, 108 Glaston- 
bury, Conn. (If you live in Canada, address The 
J. B. Williams Co., St. Patrick Street, Montreal) 
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OISONOUS insecticides are danger- 

ous. Flyosan contains no poisonous 
ingredient. It cannot harm you or the 
household pets. Yet no poison can be 
more deadly to flies, roaches, bed bugs, 
moths or ants. 


Spray Flyosan into the air and no insect 
can live even in the crevices of walls or 
floors. Flyosan coats over their breath- 
ing surfaces and smothers 


FOX them to death almost 
\ =, instantaneously. 
{ AA 

s) COLONIAL 


CHEMICAL CORP. 


Reading, Penna. 


‘(Osan 


iio NSECTICIDE 

THERS FLIES BYTHE’ ROOMFUL 

Mosquitoes, Roaches, Bedbugs, Fleag Ants 
Moths and other Insect Pests | 














FREE 


a seven 
day cake 





The Secret a a Skin that’s 
Always Young 


Known to millions iy: beautiful women, stage and 
film stars. It is Sem-pray, the ‘Always Young”’ 
complexion cake. Contains precious aids to be auty 
which cannot be put up in . rs. A super-fine cleans 
ing creme, skin food and base for powder — « 
bined! Guaranteed safe, pure, reliable. e- 
dorsed by skin specialists. Sold everywhere, 60c. 
Trial cake, with eauty booklet, free. Sem- Bray 
Jo-ve-nay, 666-1 Sem-pray Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich 


“sy SEM~PRAY 
“DON’T SHOUT” 


“IL hear you. | can hear 
now Ree as envbeny. 


“How 

MORLEY PHONE. I've 
a pair in my ears now, but they 
are Pa, 1 would not know 
in, myself, only 


that i hear all right. The 
Morley Phone 
for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are to the 

eyes. Invisible, comfortable, weightless and harmless. Any- 
one can adjust it." Over one hundred thousand sold. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND TESTIMONIALS 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 778. 10 S, 18th St., Phila. 
















| track derelict, whose intelligence was still in 
lthe convalescent stage, the night was so 
filled with extraordinary scenes, kaleidoscopic 
crosscuts of life in the raw, that it was like 
a dream, too quick and tremendous in its 
scope for him to comprehend it all, or, after- 


ward, even to remember. But here and 
there fragments stood out in bold relief— 


high-lights of a nocturnal twelve-ring circus 
with the lid off. 

First, he stood in a crowded, smoke-filled 
madhouse, trying to grasp the significance 
of eighty gambling tables running full blast 
in a single room! Roulette, keno, écarté, 
monte—anything you wanted—and a crowd 
at every table! Sixty dealers working for 
the house, twenty running independently. 
The droning cry of the dice men, who never 
stop talking: “All r-r-right! Lay it down, 
boys, and maybe you'll pick it up! 
There's one man gone away happy!... . 
Who’s next? He’s shootin’. Five’s the 
point Three to two he don't five! 
All r-r-right—comin’ up!” 

Delirium in the very air! The clink of 
thousands of silver dollars, the blare of jazz 
from the dance-floor beyond—noise, confu- 
sion, reckless abandon! Perspiring attend- 
ants charging through the crowd with 
trays piled with the house winnings! 

In a corner, the Information Kid was 
running his own bank, and breaking, among 
others, Don Santo Quezada, the portly and 
bibulous alcalde of Mexicana. 

“Tap!” said the sefior, and saw his last 
dollar vanish. “Bueno!” he grunted. “The 








night, she is young! I go now, but in ten 
minutes I come back, and I show you who's 


bust then!” 

“Atta boy!” grinned the Kid. “I’m deal- 
in’ a snap, sefor, and there’s no limit while 
the roll lasts. Come and take it—if you 
can!” 

And presently Don Santo was back, trailed 
by a mozo who carried a sack of silver dol- 
lars on his shoulder. He put a marker on 
the king and bet the sack. The king showed 
on the first turn. The sefor had busted the 
“house.” 

The Information Kid stood up and 
stretched his arms. “Here, sefor,” he in- 
vited, “take my chair and make yourself 
comfortable. The bank's yours, and every- 
thing that goes with it!” 

Then he went outside, ducked his head 
in a water-trough, and set out to look for 
a girl with green jade earrings and a red 
dress. Robby trailed him through dining- 
rooms and across dance-floors into a salon 
reserved for ladies and their escorts. 


ERE emotional femininity had taken 

complete leave of its senses. Stars of 
the stage and screen, women to whom draw- 
ing-rooms were not unknown, matrons and 
débutantes, wives, mothers, daughters, stood 
crushed five deep against a mahogany rail 
behind which eight bartenders, working el- 
bow to elbow, strove in vain to appease the 
clamor. 

A slim brunette in white satin, a girl still 
in her teens, edged gleefully out of the mass, 
hugging a champagne bottle. She tripped, 
and fell into the arms of a blond giant in a 
dinner jacket. 

“Sank oo!” she lisped. “Le’s kill it!” 

He accepted the suggestion and the bottle 
cratefully, announcing that he was either 
Mr. Texas of Jones, or Mr. Jones of Texas, 
and damned if he could remember which! 

“Sall right! ’Sall right!” she assured. 
“But ’member zis! Wha’ I say t’night—don’ 
go in the mornin’. Wanna step? C'mon!” 


Only the dealers remained sober—cool, 
thin-faced, impassive men, in green eye- 
shades, sitting behind écarté tables strung 


along the wall, and methodically ramming 
currency through a slit into the locked cash- 
box for which they held no key. 

Wild yells greeted the announcement that 
the border would remain open until one 
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o'clock. Revelry mounted, and the New 
Year was ushered in by vociferous thou- 
sands who no longer knew who they were, 
nor what it was all about. 

The ebb set in at ten minutes to one, 
when a small army of chauffeurs and taxi- 
drivers, under instruction from the border 
authorities, came charging into the building, 
looking for those who had hired them, and 
prepared to carry off rebellious patrons by 
main force if necessary. Arguments and fist- 
fights sprang up all over the place as uni- 
formed rescuers tried to identify their 
charges. Women were picked up bodily, 
their escorts hauled out from under tables, 
and the rush for the border began. In the 
last few minutes it was a stampede. Chauf- 
feurs who couldn't locate their proper cus- 
tomers, grabbed the nearest they could find, 
threw them into cars, and headed full speed 
for the international boundary—that non- 
existent line that separates Fiddle-dee-dee 
from Fiddle-dee-dum. 

Special traffic-officers, deputy sheriffs and 
Federal rangers guarded the American high- 
ways and stopped all cars long enough to 
ascertain the condition of the occupants. If 
the driver was sober, the order to drive on 
was given. Otherwise they were ordered to 
one side and an armed sentry posted over 
them with instructions to keep them there 
until they sobered up. All the way to San 
Diego the roadside was dotted with the dark 
outlines of cars filled with a tangle of uncon- 
scious occupants whose arms and legs pro- 
truded from windows, with a grinning sol- 
dier standing guard over all. 

Thus the tidal wave receded, bearing back 
with it to sanity and safety those who pos- 
sessed the wealth that purchases folly. Left 
behind in the muddy débris were the less 
fortunate, those who lacked for one reason 
or another the power to escape. They were 
the “mud-horses” of life, professional per- 
formers on a track that amateurs had in- 
vaded for one night only. 

Robby the Rainmaker had fled from the 
Monte Carlo Inn when the night was still 
young, tormented by a beefy individual who 
insisted on telling the boy’s story to maudlin 
merrymakers. 

“We was on a half-mile track in Florida, 
an’ I had a lot o’ beetles ‘at would only run 
in the slop. So I gives this son of Noah 
twenty bucks to do his stuff, an’, s’help me 
Gawd, if a cloudbust didn’t wash out the 
track, and we had to cancel the meet! Be- 
lieve me, we put a blue flame under that 
kid’s pants! We sure run him ragged!” 

Robby fled, pursued by gales of laughter. 
Outside, he wavered indecisively, and then 
recognized fellow-hustlers who were heading 
toward a line of dilapidated flivvers whose 
Mexican drivers were ballyhooing for the 
main event. 

“Hi, yi, yi! Vamos por Mejicana! Mucho 
fandango! Muchas chiquitas bonitas! Ev- 
erybody come! Hell of a time! You betcha 
que si! Vamos! C'mon! Son of a gun!” 

Some reveler took Robby by the arm and 
shoved him into a car; others piled in on 
top of him, and presently they were bump- 
ing along in the Mexican moonlight toward 
a little town that was the last of its kind 
on the American continent. 

Hangtown and Whisky Hill are gone; 
Dawson has been reborn, and the Barbary 
Coast is closed forever; but at Mexicana 
the ghosts of dead honky-tonkers had taken 
their stand, and the old régime lived on. 
Saloons still stood shoulder to shoulder, their 
open doors framing girls in short skirts and 
vivid hair-ribbons; discordant brass still 
blared its invitation, punctuated by the cry 
of the Black Jack dealer, “Hit me and take 
it!” and the warning call of the night man- 
agers: “Go as far as you like, boys, but 
pay your bills!” 

At one end of the crowded street stood 
the Internacional, a structure that covered 
an entire block, surmounted by an incan- 
descent owl whose scarlet eye winked wisely 
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all night long. Perhaps it was winking at 
the little church on the hill, outlined against Mes 8 


the stars—the church of Padre Sombrero, 
who was a man of parts, and prayed always . ‘iis eo 
that Mexicana might repent of its sins before < 


it was too late. Instead of which an in- ‘ 
scrutable Designer had ordained that this ex- of 
traordinary community should crown its Bye ena nee i 
wildest night with a masterstroke of irony. ; O. B. Detroit 
For when it seemed that Mexicana had al- Tan soso amis 
ready reached the highest peak of crazy rev- | 
elry, a pop-eyed individual staggered into 
the nearest dance-hall and howled above the 
din: “Hey, where the hell’s the fire depart- | 
ment? Yer church is burnin’ down!” 
He reeled off down the street, spreading | 
the alarm as he went, and behind him the | 








stampede began. Mexicana’s fire department | 
consisted of the entire population, and they 
responded en masse. Bartenders led the rush, | 
followed by gamblers, musicians, dance-hall 
girls and even the painted women of the 
stockade, all hurrying up the hill toward a 
blazing edifice of God. 
But it was too late; the little church was | : . 
doomed. Padre Sombrero, tall and gaunt, | 
identified by the enormous hat that ac- | Th | ll . 
counted for his pseudonym, had rescued the | t 
Sacred Host, and now stood off to one side, | e a rges al Ss e | n g 
arms folded protectingly across his chest, | e 
dark eyes contemplating the sacrificial pyre. h t f . * 
Some of the early arrivals had dashed in and t t t 
snatched up what they could—and the flare etg O 1 S ype in e 
of the flames revealed amazing incongrui- | ! e 
ties: a tin-eared bartender holding a statue | Id ] h t th d 
of Our Lady; “Hula Sue” waving tri- wor * a 1S e prou 
umphantly a collection box; and Monte Bax- er 
ter, night manager of the Internacional, ti d d t th H 
standing guard over a baptismal font! posi on awar e Oo e up- 
The treasures were deposited in a pile on e ° e 
the ground. There was no water, and no bil ht b f t 
way of checking the flames. Only the iso- mo e e ore | was 
lated position of Padre Sombrero’s edifice “ 
saved all Mexicana from destruction. S1X months old becaus Be 
S though bent on striking a last blow . . ? 
at its archenemy, the littie church, 
wring ‘in i da’ aray, miele | IM Gemonstration every 
power poles near by. The wires fell to the o a - 
ground, short-circuited and plunged the town ali h 
into, darkness, relieved oly by’ the crimson ay it 1s revealing to thou- 
torch on the hill. ‘ . 
Confusion—curses—wild hilarity! This | 
vis thar rend fr tying w se me) ~=©6 SANS, entirely new delights 
Lord’s property! They had been divinely 
double-crossed ! bd 
“hell with it!” shouted a vie. “tre JM the smooth performance 
higher she burns, the better! (C’mon back, - 
and we'll dance in the street!” e 
The suggestion was cheered from a thou- an an Ing oO a motor car 
sand throats. A blazing church to serve as 
a substitute lighting system for a final bac- 


chanale. The best joke in the history of Lower Prices Now In Force 
Mexicana! “On with the dance! Let joy 
be unconfined ! Sales from the first have run so far ahead of the produc- 
Back down the hill they hastened, laugh- ° | So eer ele Recah than 
ing, shouting, embracing, intoxicated by the tion volume on which prices were originally ased, tha 
thrill of this supreme jest. The laugh was on May 25 we were enabled to make substantial reduc- 
on the Lord! The single street became a tions. Five-passenger Sedan, $2195 (formerly $2375); Coupe, 
ees RASS SRD SSN — Two and F our-passenger, $2095 (5 ly $2325); Touring Car 
Dante's Inferno illumined by the flickering Pp ger, ory! > g 
red glare of Padre Sombrero’s burning house and Roadster, *1 795 (formerly $1975); Dickey-seat Roadster, 
of God! $1895 (formerly $2075). Prices F.O.B. Detroit, tax to be added. 


It was into this scene of sacrilege and hor- 
ror that Destiny ushered Robby the Rain- 
maker, a dazed youth with only half a 
mind, seeking a girl with only half a soul. 
The boy was deposited in front of the In- 
ternacional just as the inevitable fight 
started. Some one had struck somebody 
else, and that was all that was necessary. 
Each man squared off ar.d walloped his near- 
est brother. 
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The mélée spread, and Robby was dorne 


down the street in a tide of struggling fig- HUPM BIL 
ures. He tried to escape and couldn’t. Men 
fought silently or otherwise, according to 
their nationalities: bull-throated Irishmen 
roaring their wrath, quick-fisted Americans 
cursing enthusiastically, dark-visaged Latins 
sputtering unintelligible oaths. A_ giant 
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Cornish sailor, with a pipe still in his mouth 
and blood streaming down his face, winked 
good-naturedly at Robby, swung a tremen- 
dous fist at the boy’s head, missed, and fell 
prone on his face. He picked himself up, 
still with the pipe in his mouth, took his 
bearings, and headed happily back into 
“rough water.” 

Mexicana’s police force, a dozen pudgy fig- 
ures in olive drab, had located the center 
of the disturbance. The fight, as usual, had 
started over a girl. Her arms were still 
locked tightly around the neck of a young 
American, a mining engineer from the hills, 
whom the police were trying vainly to drag 
in the direction of the cuartel. The struggle 
had torn the girl's dress from her shoulders, 
but her grip remained unbroken. The moon- 
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light revealed her—a storm-beaten, dishev- 
eled nymph desperately defending an un- 
known Galahad. 

Some one cried above the din: “Hang on 
to him, girlie—we'’re all for you! C’mon, 
boys—that’s Mexicana Nell, the only square- 
shooter in the dump! Give them cops the 
bum’s rush!” 

Robby recognized the voice of the Infor- 
maticn Kid. More than that, he recognized 
in this white-faced, scarlet-lipped favorite of 
Mexicana, the lost mistress of his soul! 

“Miss Nellie!” he cried, and stumbled for- 
ward, fighting as he went. 

(Events now happen still more swiftly in 
this most attractive of all Mr. Beaumont’s 
stories. Be sure to read it in the next, the 
September, issue.) 


BITTER APPLES 


(Continued from page 65) 


“Try out these two. One of them has 
good movie stuff in it.” 

He expanded under the warmth of this 
kindness. He liked her; he would have 
liked her even if she hadn't praised him— 
even if there was still a grain of suspicion 
in the back of his head, relative to the 
locket. Perhaps something in his voice or 
gesture or expression had warned her. Per- 
haps she was afraid of Henley, who had 
known Wyncote and was always recounting 
the fact. Supposing she had loved his fa- 
ther, whether as Wyncote or as Jarvis; why 
give it an evil slant? 

The locket was bulletined, but was never 
claimed. 


HERE now began the oldect game in the 

world, this side of Eve's query: will you 
have a bite? The actress became an inter- 
ested spectator. She knew this game better 
than any other; for years she had lived and 
played it; rarely a muance escaped her. The 
boy was in love with Belinda, though the 
truth hadn’t yet been unveiled to his con- 
sciousness. His following eye was enough 
for Mrs. Channing, his diffidence, his gayety 
when Belinda was kind, and his dullness 
when she wasn’t. 

Belinda evidently saw some attraction in 
the first officer, and she walked and danced 
with him frequently. Then suddenly she 
would swoop down upon her victim, sing for 
him and enchant him. The enchantment an 
accomplished fact, she would hie away to 
the pouter-breast in brass buttons. 

Cruel little devil, thought Mrs. Channing. 
She knew; she had been one herself. 

One day she said to Wyncote: “You're go- 
ing to be a writer, so I'll give you out of 
my store of experience. When a woman is 
pursued, she is cruel; when she pursues, she 
is kind. When a man refuses to pursue her, 
she wants to know why. Remember this 
when you write a love-story.” 

He got no lesson from this, not accepting 
it as applied to his case. He wasn’t running 
after Belinda; but she was running after 
that damfool of a first officer. 

At Madeira, Belinda went ashore with the 
first officer, after having tentatively promised 
Wyncote that she would go with him. Mrs. 
Channing caught him on the rebound, and 
got him out of the dumps by lugging him 
into town herself and inwardly fuming at 
Belinda. Here was a clean, handsome boy 
that any young woman might be glad to run 
around with. What was the matter with the 
little devil? She had to admit that there 
was a queer streak in Belinda; she prospected 
continually for it, but without success. 

It was the usual tourist excursion, with 
bullock-carts and toboggans and cable-rail- 
ways and unripe wine. There was this ad- 
vantage over the ordinary tourist: in the 
offing The Four Winds looked the private 
yacht, and accordingly her passengers gave 
themselves airs and were prodigal with their 


express checks. If somebody had presented 
Diogenes with the plug hat of his times, you 
never would have heard of his tub. 

Wyncote did not enjoy himself, though he 
acted cleverly enough to fool his companion. 
Any man over thirty and under fifty would 
have fallen in love with Mrs. Channing that 
afternoon. But Wyncote was twenty-four, 
and no matter where his glance roved, Be- 
linda never came into the range of it. 

Most of the party returned to the ship 
for dinner. The Four Winds was to sail at 
midnight. Belinda did not appear at dinner, 
and questions did not bring to light where 
she was. So Wyncote engaged a bum-boat 
to carry him to the mole, whence he wan- 
dered about the dimly lit streets, worried 
and distressed. Something might have hap- 
pened. In a way he was surety for her 
safety; but for him, she would still be sing- 
ing in the cabaret. 

He was peering into an alley to ascertain 
where it led, when, as it seemed to him, 
some one struck him a violent blow on the 
chin. He whirled about defensively, but 
saw no one. He ran his hand across his 
chin—wet; it began to smart. Then he un- 
derstood. Some Portuguese thug had thrown 
a knife at him and had missed the jugular 
by an inch or so. Very sensibly he took to 
his heels and ran all the way to the mole 
He stanched the blood with his handkerchief 
and returned to the ship. 

As he came under the ladder light, he saw 
Belinda, her eyes wide with horror. 

“What has happened?” she cried, seizing 
him by the arm. “You are all bloody!” 

For a moment he thought she was going 
to faint. “Nothing serious,” he affirmed 
“Some holdup threw a knife at me; but all 
I need is a wash and a bit of court-plaster 
When did you get back?” 

“I had dinner on the bridge. Didn't they 
tell you?” 

“No. I'll toddle down to the doctor.” 

On the way he wished the thug’s aim had 
been a little more accurate—an inch more 

Sometime after midnight those of the crew 
off watch were getting into their bunks in 
the forepeak. 

“Hey, Steve, you dropped sumpin!” 

Stefani stooped for the knife that had 
slipped from his pocket. 

“That’s a new one. Where’s your ol’ 
sticker you’re allus honin’?” 

“I threw it away,” said Stefani, smiling. 





Chapter Nine 
\ HEN Belinda awoke the next morn- 
ing, she seemed to be possessed by a 
fury of haste. She had tried to set her 
awakening time at six, but nature had de- 
clined to be interfered with. Her desperate 
haste was purposeful. She must get through 
with her affair before the others were up and 
about. She saw through the porthole that 
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they had run into rain. So much the better; | 
the deck would be clear. 

She came upon Stefani as he lashed the 
chair-backs to the deck-house rail. He was 
in dripping oilskins. 

“Stefani!” 

The man turned and touched his cap. She 
approached closely and took hold of his arm, 
her gray eyes flashing with anger. 

“Let it be understood, once and for all,” she 
said, “that you are under my orders.” Stefani 
smiled and shrugged slightly. “You tried to 
kill him last night.” 

“The Signorina is mistaken.” He spoke 
Italian. 

“You lie! Giuseppe told me that you 
could throw a knife like a bullet. If you 
kill him, as God hears us, I'll kill you!” She 
spoke Italian too, so that Stefani could not 
say that he did not quite understand her. 

“The Signorina is Sicilian this morning,” 
he said. 

“So much so that I warn you not to 
meddle.” 

“I am under Giuseppe’s orders, signorina,” 
said Stefani, respectfully but firmly. “You 
were to torture Aim. All that I can see is 
that you are mad over the first officer—that 
imbecile!” 

“You fool, that is part of the torture, to 
make him think I love the officer! Remem- 
ber, if ever he is missing, I'll denounce you. 
These four months were given me to work 
my will.” 

“To save him? Your American blood, 
signorina, is pale; but you are still our lady. 
You shall have your way; but he shall not 
escape. So long as he continues this voyage, 
I stand aside. But once he returns to New 
York, I strike. You with the officer, while 
he makes love to the actress! I know what 
I see. An eye for an eye. Giuseppe was 
weak enough to bow to you. So long as 
we are on this ship, I too will bow to you. 
But in New York!” He made a gesture with 
his hand; it was far more menacing than 
words. 


E turned to his hempen twine and con- 

tinued lashing the chairs. The barom- 
eter was falling, and there would be rough 
weather before an hour was gone. 

The lack of servility in Stefani convinced 
Belinda that she was being played with by 
the medieval minds which hemmed her in 
All along she had had a vague suspicion of 
it; now she was assured. Joseph loved her; 
and it was only because he loved, her that 
Wyncote was alive. The power of the man, 
poor as he was! He had got both her and 
Stefani aboard; how, she would never know. 
Had Wyncote been killed last night, the deed 
would have been attributed to the Portu- 
guese. Stefani would have had a marvelous 
alibi. 

Hating Wyncote with all her soul, she 
must save him. Irony! Not through pity, 
not through mercy, but because there was in 
her that which abhorred bloodshed. She 
had been hypnotized by tradition, by Jo- 
seph’s exposition of it—hypnotized by sud- 
den catastrophe, too. It had been easy to 
call the Sicilian from its dormant state; but 
now it was slowly retreating to its dormancy, 
and she was only half-hearted in her efforts 
to maintain the fire. 

But a caress from Wyncote! She wished 
that something would happen to her, an ac- 
cident; she did not want to live: What 
was there to live for? Her ambition was 
dead; she could not revive it. She could 
sing, yes—all the mechanism was there; but 
the soul was gone out of her. 

She hurried forward and took shelter 
temporarily under the bridge. Through the 
increasing blur of rain she could see the 
whitecaps racing down from the northeast. 
The boat was lifting groggily. 

A notion entered her head, and she 





straightway enacted it. She climbed down 


the ladder to the waist and mounted the | 
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bow, boring her way to the forefoot. There 
was here nothing but a pipe rail, and so 
she had no protection from either wind or 
spray, the one growing in velocity and the 
other in volume. She clutched the rail. Rain, 
spray and wind; she became filled with 
strange exultation. One old comber broke, 
and she was smothered for a moment; but 
her grip on the rail was unshaken. If there 
was in her head the notion of being washed 
overboard, Fate was not prepared to ac- 
quiesce; there were other deeds upon Be- 
linda White’s ticket that had not yet been 
canceled. 


HE men on the bridge saw her; and so 

did Wyncote, who had just come up from 
breakfast to have a look at the weather. 
He did not recognize Belinda, but he recog- 
nized the figure of a woman. He was down 
the ladder in two jumps, and across the waist 
in three. He reached Belinda as another 
green one broke over. To save himself, Wyn- 
cote automatically threw his arms around 
Belinda, forcing loose her grip. The two 
of them toppled and were catapulted against 
the starboard rail. They lay there, half 
stunned for a moment. As Wyncote got to 
his feet and began to lift Belinda, the first 
officer appeared, angry and frightened; and 
the two men got her to safety. 

“Good heavens, Miss White,” cried the 
sailor, “what were you doing out there in 
this kind of weather? It isn’t safe at all, 
and growing worse all the while.” 

“T’m all right,” she said. “Nothing would 
have happened if Mr.—er—Carey hadn't 
pulled me from the rail.” She began to laugh. 
Her depression had been sloshed out of her. 

“You limp a bit,” said Wyncote, scowling 
at the sailor, who scowled back. 

“Shin hit something. But I tell you I’m 
all right. It was great fun.” 

“It was mighty dangerous fun,” said the 
sailor. “Don’t try it again, please.” 

“Better go and change at once,” advised 
the landlubber. 

“That's the first sensible thing I’ve heard,” 
she said. As she started off, she began to 
limp again. 

The sailor on one side and the landlub- 
ber on the other,—each considering the other 
a superfluity,—they conducted the little rebel 
to the cabin companion, down which she 
disappeared. 

“Your court-plaster has washed off,” said 
the sailor, for the want of something better 
lo say. 

Wyncote’s hand went to his chin. 
salt will be good for it.” 

‘Came near scragging you, I should say.” 


“The 


“A miss is as good as a mile. How about 
a peg?” 

“Too early for me, sir.” Pretty decent 
sort, but he was wasting his time with Miss 
White, was the sailor’s private comment. 


OWN in his cabin Wyncote wondered at 
the mood which had lured Belinda into 
the bow. In a blow he could have under- 
stood; it made one feel something of a con- 
queror to stand at the forefoot in a high 


wind. But in the rain too! He couldn't 
reach that definitely. Lots of courage, but 
thoughtless. And just as lovely bedraggled 


as she was in trim. A queer girl. 

He eyed his jaw in the mirror and laid a 
fresh piece of sticking plaster on the cut. 

Over the way, Belinda ruefully inspected 
an ugly bruise just below her knee. She 
was a fool; but she felt better mentally. 
He was a fool too, grabbing her that way. 
She could have got back all right if they had 
let her be. 

His arms had actually been around her, 
and she hadn't thought to strike him! 
Would he recollect the fact that he had for 
a moment held her in his embrace? True, 
it had been a protective, not a sentimental 
action. And now he would consider that 
he had saved her life! Well, she would be 
kind to him, sinisterly kind; but if ever he 
touched her possessively ! 

She must get rid of Stefani. That must 
be done. So long as he remained aboard, 
he would present a menace. Wyncote should 
never go ashore alone again; she would have 
to go with him. Stefani would not throw 
knives while she was close to the receiving 
end. What a web she was in! She turned 
her face to her pillow and lay there silently. 

But she did not get rid of Stefani, who, 
with infernal prescience, read her thoughts. 
Upon the first opportunity that offered, he 
told her that if she worked for his discharge, 
she would learn that he had friends in all 
the Mediterranean ports. She should have 
her four months; then the results would be 


checked up. 
Belinda knew that this meant but one 
thing: Wyncote was to die by violence be- 


cause Joseph had sworn it. 

“And if you warn him!” said Stefani. 
“You are of high Sicilian blood, marchesa; 
otherwise you yourself would have paid the 
debt. If you will not pay it, we shall.” 

“I promise not to warn him.” 

She had sworn a solemn, rather dreadful 
oath at a time when her soul had been in 
torment, torn with grief and love and hate. 
She now regretted it; but having uttered the 
oath, she would follow through. An eye for 
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an eye, a tooth for a tooth: but her own 
interpretation. 

Wyncote loved her, or at least was next 
door to it. But she did not want the con- 
fession till she was positive that this love 
was rooted in his soul. Then she would show 
Joseph what a futile thing violence was... . . 

Monte Carlo, Naples, Corfu, Athens, Con- 
stantinople, Alexandria, Cairo, Port Said: she 
went with Wyncote everywhere, ate at the 
same table, saw the same sights; except when 
he retired, he was never beyond the call of 
her voice. On the ship, however, her smiles 
went to the first officer 

Stefani witnessed these maneuvers and un- 
derstood precisely what they signified. He 
laughed silently. 


Chapter Ten 

Y the time The Four Winds had slipped 

into the Red Sea, everybody on board 
had written down Belinda as a coquette, not 
cruel exactly, but playful, like a well-fed 
eat—say, an Angora, the best of the breed. 
She had alienated all sympathy, but not one 
tittle of interest. She was the subject of 
conversation when absent, the object of se- 
cret admiration when present. She had so 
many gifts, of beauty, of intellect, that they 
were disposed to grant her the right to 
break as many masculine hearts as she 
pleased, but hoped that some day the boom- 
erang would perform its duty. 

For Wyncote they had sympathy but not 
a tittle of interest. His submission was too 
tame. They saw a handsome, muscular 
young fellow with a timid soul. For in the 
eyes of his observers he was outwardly the 
type Lochinvar and inwardly Yellow-heels. 

But Wyncote’s code would not permit him 
to declare his love, even though he wore his 
heart upon his sleeve. In the first place, he 
was Oliver Wyncote’s son; in the second 
place, he was indirectly the cause of her be- 
ing on this ship. She was alone; till she re- 
turned to her environment, her former as- 
sociations, his lips were sealed. The true 
lover is always diffident, but that does not 
indict him with cowardice. He was no more 
a coward than she was a coquette. How 
little truth we are able to deduce from what 
we see! 

Besides, he was afraid, not of Belinda but 
of himself. This situation was not normal. 
Notions he did not like came into his head; 
and spurn them as he would, they returned 
to plague him. Supposing the Jarvis taint 
hypnotized him? Supposing he loved her 
from that angle: to win her and then to 
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lose all interest in her? 
sensations of the lover, protective and pos- 
sessive, interlarded with stern promises to 
himself. But was Belinda the woman he 
wanted all his life? He was insanely jealous 
of the first officer. But hadn’t he been quite 
as jealous when he had fallen in love with 
the Follies girl? Was this sensation any 
different from the first? What really wor 
ried him was the fear that he might belong 
to the order of progressive lovers, anchor 
less love, and all that—like his father 
Literary observations. He was putting 
himself in the mirror, as he would at some 
future day put sundry characters. Without 
being aware of it, he was practicing. And 
why not? If he couldn't translate himself 
into terms of expression, how could he do 
the same with an imaginary character? 
Belinda was sometimes cruel; and in these 
moments he conjured her in his power and 
imagined how he would punish her for her 
ruthlessness. Then, if she happened to be 
kind, he reviled himself, and as a penance 
let her do with him as she willed. 
Manhood develops slowly or is shocked 
into being. Wyncote had not yet risen from 
the blow he had received; he was meta- 
phorically upon his hands and knees. A 
direct purpose; a direct responsibility, not 
negative as in his self-established protectorate 
over Belinda, would have served him well 
He moved, but got nowhere; he thought, but 
in a circle. He was young. 
And day by day Stefani sharpened his new 
knife on the carpenter’s whetstone 


A‘ Colombo, Wyncote and Belinda took 
rickshaws out to the Gall Face Hotel 


and had tea; then they wandered down the 


beach. They came upon an old timber and 
sat down. 

“How soft the air is!” she said, breathing 
deeply. 


“I want to tell you something.” 

“Let's talk of the sea. I'm in the mood 
for nothing else.” 

“But I don’t want you to get a wrong 
notion of me.” 

She fancied that this prologue was about 
to lead to a declaration, and she stiffened 
her body to meet the shock. More and 
more she felt herself driven inexorably to- 
ward the inevitable corner. To arouse his 
love, to enchain it, and then to annihilate 
him; and she wasn’t sure that she had the 
stamina to carry through! For how could she 
enchain his love if she gave nothing? And 
to give anything was torture equal to any 
she could bestow. 


physical contact utterly repellent to her. His 
gentleness, his patience, the pathos of his 


position, which she now began to recognize | 


—a!! these combined further to intensify her 
hatred. 


“What is it you wish to say to me that’s | 


more interesting than watching the sea?” 


“I want you to know that I haven't any | 


of that money.” 

“What money ?”—assured that a declara- 
ticn was not on the way. 

“My—father’s. I don’t want you to think 
that I could touch a penny of that sort.” 

He was gazing seaward, diffidently ; and so 
he missed her burning glance. How dared 
he present to her the information that he 


possessed ennobling attributes? She rose 
abruptly and brushed the sand from her 
skirts 


“What do I care what you do with your 
money ?” 

He rose too, his fingers twitching. To 
take her into his arms and kiss that red 
mouth ten thousand times! 

“Then it does not interest you to know 
that I am honest ?” 


“Of course it does!” she was forced to | 


say, though fretfully. “But why spoil a 
beautiful afternoon in this fashion? Let’s 
go back to town.” 


He had all the | 
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“Very well.” But he wished there was 
some way he could hurt her without losing 
her; and he would have lost her had he sur- 
rendered to the devastating impulse of the 
moment gone. ... - 

That night on board she danced with no 
one but the first officer. Wyncote hied him- 
self to the bow and smoked many pipes. 

Mrs. Channing hunted high and low for 
him, but could not find him. When the 
dancing was over, however, she captured 
Belinda and propelled her to the chairs. 

“You little devil, sit down,” commanded 
the actress. “I’m going to give you a talk- 
ing to.” 

“About what?” asked Belinda. 

“A little villain. What are you trying to 
do to that poor boy?” 

“Sailormen can t.ke care of themselves.” 

“You know whom I mean. Either you 
love him or you hate him for some reason.” 

Belinda did not jump, but her heart did. 
She was alarmed at this perspicacity. “Why, 
I give him more than half my time. He's 
always under foot. I have to snub him oc- 
casionally.” 

“I like that boy,” said Mrs. Channing. 
“He isn’t knowing, presumptuous. He has 
manner and charm. He's always ashore with 
you. Do you mind telling me if he ever 
tried to kiss you?” 

“No. He knows he'd better not.” 

“To know when and when not is a gift. 
He treats you with the utmost respect; and 
you often treat him with less consideration 
than you would a deckhand.” 

“In heaven's name—” began Belinda, all 


rebel. 

The actress caught her hand in mid-ges- 
ture. “You're the most adorable little 
wretch I’ve ever laid eyes on. I am old, 
Linda—old in worldliness, anyhow. I have 
been trained to observe human emotions 
That boy is quite mad about you. But 


that’s something everybody around knows 
But the point is, he isn't aware that he 
shows what he feels.” 

“Am I to blame?” 

“If I didn't like you, I shouldn't care a 
hang what you did. It seems to me that 
you are hiding all that is fine in you. Why 
do you make believe you are shallow ? When 
you do love, it will be with the fury of fire 
and the loyalty of dogs.” 


"ean sprang into Belinda’s eyes, tears 
she made little effort to stem, because of 
the dark 
standing 
story! 

“Thanks,” she said, when she was sure ot 
her voice. “If he loves me as you say, let 
him speak, and I'll put him out of his misery 
by telling him that I wouldn’t marry the 
last man on earth—just now. What? Tie 
myself to any man before I've had my 
fling ?” 

“Fling? What kind of a fling do you 
want? Sometimes a fling carries you so far 
that you can’t come back. There are men 
who wait patiently for flings.” 

“I understand you perfectly. I meant 
play. Before 1 marry a man, I must know 
him, the peaks and levels of him. I don't 
purpose, Mrs. Channing, to go on a voyage 
of discovery.’ 

“And where, my dear, did you learn this 
sophistry ?”’ 

“In a cabaret. I sang for my bread and 
butter. So I know men.” 

“But such a trip as this—how could you 
afford it?” cried the astonished actress. 


To throw herself into this under- 
woman’s arms and cry out her 





“It’s my fling. All women can at least 
afford one. Haven’t you had yours?” 

“Yes. Poor child, 1f you only knew the 
cost!” 


YNCOTE remained forward long after 

midnight. The result of all his cogi- 
tations was this: sooner or later he would 
take Belinda into his arms and kiss her, 
smother and hurt her with kisses. Let her 
squirm—she had caused him to squirm 
enough! If she would let him be, he 
wouldn't mind so much; but she was always 
destroying his peace of raind, getting him 
where he decently couldn't escape and then 
torturing him. Why? She had given him 
a shabby turn on the beach that afternoon, 
when all his courage had been summoned to 
tell her what he had to tell. 

A cabaret singer. Why, he could ostracize 
her with a word: how she had come upon 
this ship, with money given her by his own 
attorney. He could but wouldn't speak this 
word. The cad wasn't in him. He doubted 
if his father had ever played the cad. Dis- 
honest though his father had been, of care- 
less morality, he had always been attentive 
to the mother. No; he wouldnt play the 
cad. 

As he climbed to the promenade deck, he 
encountered the subject of his troubled 
thoughts. 

“That was you out there?” 

“Yes !’—rather sharply 

“I was wondering. I’m sorry about my 
abruptness this afternoon. I want some 
turquoise. Will you take me into town in 
the morning ?” 

“Tll be glad to,” he said, and cursed his 
lack of spine. A crook of her finger, and 
here he was, tagging her heels again. It was 
odd; he knew exactly what to do, and could 
not do it. And somewhere on tomorrow's 
jaunt she would twist his heart in some un- 
e..pected manner. 

“Good night,” she said. 

“Good night. Nine o'clock. 
two in the afternoon.” 

Alone in his cabin, his anger returned. 
Why, she must hold him in utter contempt 
for the ease with which she handied him! 
It was useless to attempt to find a legitimate 
excuse; there wasn't any. That, because of 
the strange manner by which she had come 
aboard, he is really her only protector, 
did not warrant submission to these un- 
called-for affronts. He was simply made of 
putty. Or was he afraid that if he did boil 
over, the chasm would be too wide ever to 
bridge ? 

And who was the woman who had lost 
that locket? Here was a mystery. The 
locket was still unclaimed. Was there some 
one on board who knew who he was? When- 
ever he thought of the locket, he thought of 
Mrs. Channing also. Had she ever been on 
The Petrel in the old days? MHadn’t she 
worked near New York before the general 
exodus to Los Angeles? 

The irony of this voyage of forgetfulness! 
He would have had greater peace of mind in 
New York, despite the unknown menace. He 
got into his bunk, but did not sleep. 

Across the passage, Belinda also did not 
sleep. She sat for a long while on the edge 
of her bunk and stared at the door stonily. 
He was beginning to bore her. How could 
she inflict torture upon a man who had no 
fight in him—who swallowed her affronts 
meekly ? Was his life worth saving? Was 
he even worth hating? And always there 
was Stefani watching and waiting, with the 


she asked. 
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implacable patience of one who has sworn 
his oath. She was powerless; she could not 
denounce the man, not even if he took a 
second step toward murder. 

“I begin to see, Joseph,” she whispered. 
“I begin to see!” 

She could not kneel and pray; something 
had taken the gift of prayer out of her. 


Chapter Eleven 


“(RIBBAGE?” asked Henley. 

Ceylon was dropping astern. The 
weather was like that of May. The sea of- 
fered nothing but the eternal roll, topless 
and glassy. 

There were times when Henley bored Wyn- 
cote. He was a fine old chap; but whenever 
he had two pegs of Scotch under his ample 
diaphragm, he would grow reminiscent of his 
former cru'se on the boat. But Wyncote 
forgave him because of the beautiful com- 
radeship he gave to his faded wife. They 
had gone over the hill into the twilight, but 
the shadow cast by love was like the after- 
glow of sunset 

“All right.” 

They played for half an hour and for two 
pegs of Scotch, Wyncote merely tasting his. 
He liked wine—there was something roman- 
tic about champagnes and burgundies, and 
the intoxication was as much mental as 
physical; but the taste of whisky shot him 
with shudderings. 

“As I said the other day,” said Henley, 
as he put the cribbage board away, “I'd like 
to know what's become of that boy of Wyn- 
cote’s. Very polite; never got in anyone's 
way. He and his father—” 

The dect:-steward looked into the smoke- 


room. “Military band at Calcutta on the 
radio!” 
“I'm for that,” said Wyncote. “Come 


along, Mr. Henley.” 

“No; [ll finish my peg,” replied Henley 
regretiully. He liked to talk with this boy. 
He wished he had the courage to warn him 
about the way that little chit of a White 
girl was making a fool of him. 

The military band at Calcutta was playing 
“William Tell,” which Wyncote had heard so 
many times that he could go twenty years 
without hearing it again. So he stole down 
to his stuffy cabin for a siesta. He was 
wearing sandals, and his step was therefore 
soundiess. 

As he was about to put his hand on the 
deorknob, he heard a sound. He listened. 
He did not mean to incline toward Belinda’s 
door; the action was unconsciously made. 
Sobs! She was sobbing. What had hap- 
pened? His heart and all around it seemed 
to contract, hurtfully. She was crying. He 
raised his hand to knock, but dropped it, 
and entered his cabin as silently as he pos- 
sibly could. Homesick: well, so was he— 
for the home he was never again to see 


T Singapore, Wyncote received a letter 

from Thornden in which the whole affair 
was gone over, with ali those minute details 
of which only a legal mind would think. In 
substance Thornden again emphatically de- 
nied any complicity in Belinda White's pres- 
ence on board The Four Winds. At the 
rooming-house where she had lived for but 
two months, they knew nothing of her past 
or antecedents or whence she had come. An 
elderly Italian, whose name wes unknown, 
had been a frequent visitor. It was definite 
in Thornden’s mind that the whole affair 
suggested blackmail, that the stiletto and 
the menu had been used merely to excite his 
interest and to draw him to the cabaret 
where she sang. There too they knew notn- 
ing of her beyond the fact that she had come 
in alone and asked for a hearing. They 


had made an opening for her, because she 
was unusually pretty. Thornden went on to 
state that he, Wyncote, was the first man 
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she had ever spoken to in the restaurant. His 
father’s millions were now beyond the reach 
of individual touch. The young woman be- 
lieved that this money was still in his pos- 
session. The advice was to acquaint ‘her 
with the fact that the millions had been 
permanently disposed of, and then to remark 
her future actions. 

Wyncote gave this sensible letter piece by 


piece to the wind. He had told Belinda, and | 


she had replied that what he did with his 
money was nothing to*her. Blackmail him? 
Her actions were anything but those of a 
blackmailer; and even a country yokel would 
have discerned that much. That side of the 
incident was closed. But what about Thorn- 


den? Wasn't he trying to save his face? | 


That side of the incident would remain open 
till he, Wyncote, was back in New York. He 
decided to ignore the letter. He knew Be- 
linda wasn't that kind. 

He had run away. Why shouldn't she? 
In fact, if there was anything like black- 
mail, it had been perpetrated by Thornden 
himself: bribing Belinda never to have any- 
thing more to do with John Wyncote, and 
then bringing them together! Here was the 


kink that absolutely refused to be straight- | 


ened out: this throwing them together. His 
theories touched but never encompassed the 
reason for this anomaly. 


HE skipper of The Four Winds had once 
been an irreproachable officer of the 
line, but the war had speckled him, and he 


had stepped down to the merchant marine. | 


The shock of having a depth-bomb tear a 
destroyer from under his feet was not of 
evanescent character. Since the war he had 
been remarkably lucky; nowhere had he en- 
countered a situation likely to discover that 
he had lost his nerve. 

The sleek little ship was beating down 
past the Gilberts, bound for Samoa, when 
a remarkable thing happened. it cannot be 





with 


..AU 


given the term phenomenon, because it was | 


one of Nature’s casual manifestations at sea: 
a convulsion under the sea floor. 

Nine o'clock at night. The ship did not 
seem to make any wind; that is, if there 
was any air stirring, it moved along with 
the ship at the same rate of speed. A blank 
night, neither stars nor sea visible, a fog 
without appreciable moisture. 

“Mr. Whitlock,” said the skipper to the 
first officer, “I don’t like the looks of 
things.” 

“Does look queer, sir. We took the sun 
at noon; there’s no questioning our reckon- 
ing. We're not so much as a hair off the 
course, sir.” 

“I don’t mean that. It’s this damned 
queer roll—seems to be getting higher every 
minute; and no wind. And the barometer 
set.” 

“Ves sir.’ The first officer glanced at the 


binnacle and then consulted a chart. “We're | 


dead on our course, sir—nothing to do but 
carry on.” 
“Of course!”—fretfully. “The roll is fol- 


lowing; that’s what bothers me. There’s | 


been no weather since we dropped the 
Philippines. If there was evén a rain! We 
seem to be in the middle of a smoke-belt, 
and we can’t smell the smoke..... All 
hands on deck to stand by for an hour! 
There’s something behind us; I can feel it; 
and I'm not going to take any chance. Any- 
thing near us?” 

“An island sixty miles due east. But the 


DI 


chart shows a reef off the port bow, five or 


six miles. I'll rout out the men, sir.” 

“But warn them to take it easy. No 
hurry. Nothing may happen; it’s just the 
feel of things. Tell them to take their po- 
sitions quietly.” 

These orders were promptly obeyed. The 
skipper was a good seaman; his nerves were 
still obedient to his will. His precautions 
were those of any sailor entitled to com- 
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The Lamps of Memory 


F parents deposited in the minds and hearts of their children 
the coin of edifying experience, there would be less dross 
and more metal in the rising generation. Children would be 
what Nature intended, not what the errors of Civilization 
have developed. 
Seeing things, feeling thrills, having dreams, longing for ad- 

venture, being curious of what is beyond the horizon—these are 
the daily emotions of growing children. These are the signs of 
young vitality which should be judiciously directed and prudently 
gratified. 

The No Department in child life is too voluble and too persistent. 
Parental Don’ts smother, repress and strangle it. That kindly 
human call “Come on!” seldom rings out its joyous invitation. 
And yet we look aghast at the modern child and wonder why it 
fails to attain that characterful adult stature of which we fondly 
dreamed. 

There is a lamp in the heart and mind of every child. Snuff it out 
with No’s and Don’t’s and all is darkness—mentally, morally, 
spiritually. Keep it lighted, tend it intelligently, trim and cleanse 
it with affection and child memories of love and interest will 
crowd the sail of that fortunate child. 

There are many ways of keeping a child’s lamp of memory burn- 
ing brightly every day. The greatest of these is to open the win- 
dows of a child’s soul and let him look upon the world, let him 
accompany his parents in their social and incidental movements, 
upon their travels, near and far. Each little journey is an adven- 
ture to a child; each long one an event of unforgettable picture 
and impressions. 

In this age of perfect travel facility, when it is safer to travel than 
to sit on the ice box at home, and nearly as cheap, children above 
the age of seven should be permitted to travel for those stimuli to 
their faculties which strange scenes, new people and the casual 
adventures of each day always beget. 

If we are to rear children who will find those powers we anticipate 
for them, we must companion them, within the home and with- 
out, to hold them against the artificial lures of a disordered world 
outside. 

There is no fellowship so binding, so mutually precious in spirit 
and experience, as the fellowship between parent and child on the 
trail, by land or sea, adown quiet valleys, in the glory of high 
mountains of life, the undimmed Lamps of Memory. 
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| down in the cabin. 
| there was no time. 


|die trying to save him? 


mand. He had won medals in the war, and 
his courage was still of the same high order. 
But there was yet that little kink in the 
convolutions of his brain. 


IFTEEN minutes later the stern of The 
Four Winds began to rise: for miles and 
miles and years and years, it seemed to those 
who witnessed the spectacle. Then for miles 
and years the little ship rode atop the mon- 
ster, her rudder and propellers lifeless. True, 


her propellers fought and the steering-cables | 
All at once the ship} 


screeched, but futilely. 
began to run downhill, literally and furi- 
ously, as if striving to escape her danger 
Then it was that the skipper’s nerve broke. 
He flung aside the steersman, who was at- 
tending superbly to his business, and grasped 


| the wheel, spinning it violently and power- 


fully to starboard, so that she slid sidewise 
as an automobile skids on a slippery turn. 


| Thus, the mountain of water rolled under 


her again, under and away, but with a tre- 
mendous draw which carried The Four Winds 
to the reef and laid her smack upon it. 

During this strange exercise of Nature's 
prerogatives, the passengers and seamen alike 
remained entranced, stupefied. After the 
crash, which had the effect of an electrical 
charge, the seamen rushed to the boats, and 
the others swarmed yp from below. 

The ship straddled the reef, 
tom ripped wide open. She came to her 
death with a noise like no other. She 
settled slowly, but without listing percep- 
tibly, which made it possible to lower all the 
boats. The imminent danger lay in the 
probability of her slipping over the reef, 
stem or stern. 
go down like a plummet. 

Tragedy possesses all weapons, 
best the spectacular thunderbolt, the unbe- 
lievable, the thing which human reason can- 

not accept as possible. Here was a handful 
of agreeable folk, a-venturing on a small but 
stout ship along the safely charted highways 
of the sea, quite as assured of the future as 


| they would have been in their own homes. 
| Pleasant, 


idle days were theirs; they made 
new friends; they played trifling games. 
Then, instantaneously, this colorful curtain 
called Life was rent by the Terrible, who 
came out of the velvet blackness of the 


Mrs. Channing wanted her dog, which was 

She was warned that 
She did not care. Nanky 
What if she did 
She fought the 
men who roughly but kindly got her into 


shouldn’t die alone. .... 


| the first boat lowered. .... 


Henley dropped at his wife’s feet, his 
heart having given out. She knelt beside 
him, silently holding his hand and waiting 
for whatever was to be. ... . 

As Wyncote rushed wildly about in search 
of Belinda, these two scenes flashed into his 
eyes subconsciously, to become _ indelible 
memories so long as he lived. But he was 
mindful only of the fact that he had perhaps 
five minutes in which to find Belinda. 

All the while Stefani, derelict from his 
duty, followed Wyncote closely. As the 
younger man darted for the cabin com- 
panionway, Stefani struck, not with the 
knife but with a bit of piping with which 
he was to fend back the panicky from 
swamping the boats. Wyncote’s knees dou- 
bled, and he toppled and rolled down the 
stairs. At the same time the lights grew 
sickly dim, and shortly vanished. The water 
had submerged the dynamos. 


Below, in her cabin, Belinda groped, sob- | 


bing, for the door-key which she had fum- 
bled in her stark terror, dropped, and could 
not find. 


More fascinating stil! are the en- 
suing chapters of Mr. Mac Grath’s 
great story. Be sure to read them 
in the next, the September, issue. 








| 
her mid-bot- | 


Free of the rocks, she would 


but loves | 
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CHOOSE one 
of these wonderful 


LAKE TRIPS/ 


D. & C. waterway tri t ‘acetal 
dlessant hae een. ¢ of the most 
joyable vacations you could desire. Glance at 
the Gr Great Lakes map above and make your vaca- 
tion arrangements now. 
BETWEEN DETROIT and BUFFALO 
—2 new mammoth liners, “Greater Detroit” 
and “Greater Buffalo,” largest liners of their 
type in the world, Lv. Detroit 5:30 p. m. and 
Buffalo 6 p. m. daily, Eastern time. 
rates—$6 one way, $11.50 round trip. 


BETWEEN DETROIT and CLEVE- 
LAND—the giant liners “City of Detroit III” 
and “City of Cleveland III” Lv. Detroit and 
Cleveland daily 11:30 p. m. Eastern time. 
Fare—$3.60 one way, $6.50 round trip. Day- 
light trips during July and August, Tues. 
Thurs. and Sat. Lv. 10:30 a. m. Eastern time. 


BETWEEN DETROIT, MACKINAC 
ISLAND, ST. IGNACE, and CHICAGO 
—From June 25th to Sept. 7th liners Lv. 
Detroit Tues., Thurs. and Sat. 1:30 p. m. 
Eastern time. Lv. Chicago Mon., Thurs. 
and Sat. 12:30 noon, Central time. 


Schedules subject to change without notice. 





Round Trip Fares including} 
Berths and Meals 























BETWEEN PORTS | Lower 
1 person | 2 persons| 3 persons] 
Detroit to Mackinac Is.| $33.25*_| $ 64.50 | $ 93.75 
Detroit to Chicago 68.50** 133.00 193.60 
ChicagotoMackinacIs.) 35.25* 68.50 99.75 
* Upper berths $2 less. **Upper berths $4 less. 





For reservations make lication toR.G. £ 

Gen. Pass. Agt., Detroit, Mich. Pariorsextra, Rail 
Tickets accepted on all divisions except C hicago and 
Mackinac Isla Autos carried. ireless aboard 
ou a beautiful illustrated 
cents? 





all liners. May ‘we send 
pamphlet upon receipt of 


Detroit & Cleveland 
eee Company 
A. Schantz, 
Pres, & Gen. Mgr. 


J.T. McMillan, 
Vice-Pres. 
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The cross-road puzzle 


Hesitation—a slowing car— 
a final stop—a half-puzzled, half- 
angry “Which way do we go now!” 

Has this ever happened to youP 
It never will if you let yourself be 
guided by RAND M©NALLY Auto 
Road Maps, known as Official 
Auto Trails Maps. A little plan- 
ning with RAND M¢NALLY Auto 
Road Maps before you start 
makes you certain of the way. You 
know in advance the best route, 
the type of roads and 
the distances. 

A wealth of informa- 
tion is in the booklet at- 
tached to every map— 
auto laws, game and fish 
laws, tourist camp sites, 
interesting things to see, 
a list of the best hotels, 
garages and service sta- 
tions—and also maps 
showing the easiest way 





to cross all the cities on your route. 

With RAND M©¢NALLY Auto 
Road Maps you always have the 
fullest information. They include 
the entire United States, published 
in a series for your convenience 
and economy, each map covering 
an extensive touring area com- 
plete in itself. Price 35c each at 
book stores and stationery stores, 
news-stands, hotels, garages and 
drug stores. 

You will find that 
RAND M¢NALLY Auto 
Road Maps, like all the 
infinite variety of 
RAND M¢NALLY prod- 
ucts, are ideally adapted 
to their intended pur- 
pose. They all have the 
absolute accuracy made 
possible only by a com- 
plete and extensive 
organization. 


RAND MENALLY & GOMIPANY 
Map Headquarters 


Dept. V-184 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Branches: Washington .. +++ +e 








Makes the care 
of silver easy 
In four conuenient forms 


CAKI 
LOTH 


POWDER 
CREAM (6 


Made by GORHAM: America 


S$] ¢ milh i AT 





San Francisco .... .- 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles 
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Enroll Now 


in the school you wish to enter this 
fall. It is disappointing to be rejected 
| by the school you have selected, merely | 
because its application list is closed. 
| Avoid this by enrolling now. 
If you are having difficulty in selecting 
a school, our Department of Education 
will be glad to give you its assistance. 
Write at once, giving full details. =En- | 
close stamped return envelope to | 


The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
| 33 West 42nd Street, New York City 























WHEN DEATH 


willows, and juniper, huddled close to the 
rocky soil, as if for warmth. Here and there 
slight patches of brownish-white began to 
show in the deeper recesses of cavernous 
gorge, or beneath brooding ledges—the re- 
mains of the drifts of the long-gone winter, 
remains that soon would be white again with 
the snows of an imminent new winter. Ten 
minutes later, Snaith reached the chosen 
rocky turn-off, a faint trail which he had 


marked well in his mind during that last 
trip up with Mary and Jim..... It 
cramped a fellow to stay so long at the 
wheel. 


Presently the car lights ceased to glow 
Trusting as much as possible to the faint 
outlines of the black trail before him, Snaith 
moved doggedly upward, halting for breath 
at intervals, then taking the trail again. He 
carried his rifle, unwrapped now, under one 
arm, and employed his flashlight only when 
the deceptive shadows of the trail perplexed 
him, for light carries far in high places, and 
Willard Snaith was a cautious man. 

A half-mile farther on he stopped in 
obedience to the complaint of aching lungs 
and dry throat. The grade and altitude 
were pulling at him,—for Snaith was 
sentially a low-country man,—weakening his 
knees, straining his muscles, contracting his 
throat and nasal passages." A _ panting, 
stooped man, he stood there in the darkness, 
head low upon his chest, mouth open, eyes 
half shut, an alien in the silence of the hills 
But was it silence? 

Snaith’s pale blue eyes widened, and he 
peered anxiously, clutching instinctively at 
his rifle until his gaze should determine the 
vague, misshapen thing before him to. be 
nothing but a windblown tree, stretching its 
meager branches toward the softness of lower 
country. Then he listened, mouth agape, 
as if he would answer the mumblings that 
came—from nowhere. For he was in a-land 


es- 


of silence. “And because it was so sient, a 
multitude of noises seemed to flood upon 
him. Mutterings, murmurings, faint wail- 


ings, came to him humanly and smote him 
—until, after minutes of fevered waiting, 
they resolved themselves into the wind, sift- 
ing through rustling pines. Or the chatter 
of waters, tumbling from everlasting drifts, 
or merely the vague grumblings of these 
vast, aloof, tumbled hills, these shadowy, 
black yet ghostly upheavals, sprawled every- 
where, brooding, like a beast within its lair, 
mumbling its age-old secrets. Willard Snaith 
pulled tighter at the collar of his coat. Nor 
did he realize, as he started on again, that 
he struck the fore sight of his rifle forcibly 
against a ledge of stone. ....A faint wind 
wailed in a patch of gaunt timber near by. 
A coyote howled over the ridge. 

A half-hour later he paused again, but 
only to gain enough strength to resume the 
climb. He grew chilly when he stopped. 
This time, as he fought the grade, he counted 
his steps, to see how many he could take 
before he was forced to halt again. The 
trail seemed so much longer than when he 
had followed it with Jim and Mary. 

Four hundred steps—five hundred—six. If 
he could make it to seven! The last time, 
he stopped at six hundred and fifty-three. 
There! Seven hundred! If he could just 
stretch it to eight—no use stopping if he 
could keep on going. Ought to be pretty 
near there now. He looked up, and his eyes 
brightened. A light in the east. No—that 
was the west. He rubbed a hand across his 
eyes. 

“I’m getting tired,” he told himself. 

He halted again. The light in the west 
was growing stronger—a faint yellow, touch- 
ing the tips of wraithlike things, slowly 
transforming them into the morning colora- 
tion of the ragged skyline of the snowy 
range. The sun was rising—not in the east, 








as was its wont, but, with the peculiarities 





























STALKED (Continued from 
page 73) 

of reflection in this topsy-turvy land, in the 
west. Willard Snaith stared, mouth open, 
unbelieving. Even as he looked, the light 
disappeared, and the world became only a 
deep blue-gray again. He glanced downward. 
Then once more he rubbed his hand over his 
eyes 

Something was creeping upward after him 
—something white that stretched across the 
deep cafon to his right. It became more 
clearly defined, even as he watched it. White 
—dead white—blotting out the faint outline 
of the hills beneath—closer. The sky had 
become a dirty gray. The wind rose. Snaith 
shivered and climbed on. Suddenly he 
halted again. The white thing out there 
had become a lake—a ruifled lake, with 
waves rising and falling, then receding with 
the wind far across the canon, to the gaunt 
outlines of what Jim Preston had pointed 
out to them as the Ghost Forest—a “burn- 
over,” where a fire of ages past had left the 
timber standing, denuded of foliage, of bark, 
of everything save sun-whitened trunks and 
pleading, outstretched branches, standing 
there year aiter year in gaunt appeal, like 
condemned things unable to flee that which 
terrorized them. 

“Fog again!” Willard Snaith muttered 
“And he says he likes this country!’ 

He came to the black timber presently 
the last stretch of heavy trees before the 
world became a scraggly thing of rocks and 
boulder-fields and deadfalls—and Jim's cabin 

“It'll be different in daylight,’ he mum- 
bled, and sank beside a tumbled mass of 
rock. After a long time, he slept 





H® did not awaken until the shadows | 


were lengthening. Then he stretched, and 
rubbed his weak blue eyes, and stared about 
him, sitting for a long space in silent con- 
templation, like a person looking back upon 
a catastrophe. But there had been none 
At last he reached for his rifle and moved 
off stealthily through the timber. 

On he went until, from his hiding-place, 
he could see, at last, the squat little log 
cabin which formed the home of Jim Pres- 
ton, and far above it, scarring the rock of 
a beetling cliff, the tunnel-hole of the mine. 
Willard Snaith opened the magazine of his 
gun and examined the cartridges. Every- 
thing was all right—five in the magazine and 
another in the barrel. He needed only one 

From above came a sound of grating 
wheels. A man appeared in the tunnel open- 
ing, pushing a tram-car, which he ran to 
the end of the dump; he overturned it, 
then moved with it back into the breast of 
the hill again. Willard Snaith watched Jim 
Preston as though he never had seen him 
before. 

Then he looked toward the cabin, and 
wondered where the fruit-jar with the big 
nuggets was hidden He dismissed that 
thought, however. That was none of his 
business. It must burn with the squat build- 
ing, to show that everything was an acci- 
dent. There were more nuggets in that 
mine, plenty of them. He watched the 
tunnel opening. Jim ought to be coming 
down pretty soon now. 

The shadows began to fade, as if clouds 
had wiped them out. But the sky was still 
unmottled blue. The sun had gone, leaving 
no glow, nothing save the burnished copper 
atop eastern peaks, slowly changing now to 
violet. Then they too disappeared, and the 
black shadows crept more swiftly from their 
hiding-place beneath crag and ledge and 
crevice. Willard Snaith brushed his eyes. 
For five minutes he had been watching a 
mountain lion, crouched upon an opposite 
cliff. But as the shadows fell, he saw it 
was only a mass of stones. 

Darkness. . . It had come almost be- 
fore he realized it; only a moment before, 
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Washington 


It is easy to show 
pictures of the G-E 
street lighting equip- 
ment that will 
make Washington as 
beautiful by night as 
by day. But there is 
something such pic- 
tures cannot show— 
the service of an 
institution which has 
won leadership in the 
street lighting art. 
This experience is 
available to any city, 
large or small. 


The Capitol at Washington is 
a notableexample of the beauty 
of floodlighting. And now the 
Washington Commission of 
Fine Arts has concluded one 
of the most thorough studies 
of street lighting ever made. 


The plan for lighting Wash- 
ington which the Commission 
has adopted was prepared by 
illuminating engineers of the 
General Electric Company. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 








he had brushed a speck from the fore sight | 
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/ Make These 
Lovely Thi ngs 
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bitin tt 
‘For Profit and Pleasure : 
L.. : JS 


Earn money at home, 
this fascinating - new 
way, in spare time- 

through membership in 
Fireside Industries, the 
national organizationof 
artistic home - workers! 


lightful work you 
enjoy every minute you devote 
to it. Many people do it solely 
for the artistic pleasure they get 
in creating beautiful things. 
gut it also ¢ surprisingly 
well, for there is an enormous 
demand for art novelties. Many 
of our members make $20 to 
$50 a week, and have built up 
itable businesses from small 
ginnings. 

rhink of dec 
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pr 
be 
rating a pair of 
candlesticks, for example, re- 
quiring only an hour's work, 
and realizing a profit of $2.00 
What other work could be so 
interesting, and pay so well? 


No Special Ability 


Needed 
The co-operative association 
f home-workers known as Fire- 


ow has open- 


side Industries 1 
r of 


ss f mited number 
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new I IS IS your Op- 
px Find out how you 
ure a membership The 
w is easily learned, and a 

I ct joy to do. 
| You have only to follow the 
simple directions given by 
Whata Gabriel Andre Petit, the Art 
member Director, and you easily learn 
earned j the latest methods of decorating 
**My total sales for | wooden toys, parchment lamp 
the holidays were | shades, novelty painted furni- 

a profit of 

; ture, book-ends, greeting cards, 





lovely objects of 


Henriette batik and other 

Worthington art. Through Mr. Petit’s per- 
fected system, the work be- 
comes extremely simple, and 
you are furnished a complete 


outfit of materials, worth at 
least $10.00, without extra 
cost. You can start making 
money almost at once 


Money Back 
Guarantee 

What thousands of others are doing in Fireside 
Industries, you also can do. So sure are we of your 
success in this fascinating work, that we guarantee 
to refund your money in full if, after completing 
your instruction, you are not entirely pleased. You 
take no risk whatever. 


Send for Beautiful Book 


The beautiful Book of Fireside Industries, illus- 
trated in color, explains al] about this new way to 
earn money at home. It will be sent you, abso- 
lutely without obligation. Just mail the coupon, or 
write, enclosing 2c stamp to help pay postage. But 
do this at once, while openings for new members 
are available. This opportunity may not occur again. 


Fireside Industries, Dept.338, Adrian, Mich. 


Fireside Industries 
Dept. 338, Adrian, Mich. 
send me the book on Fireside in- 


Please 
dustries, which explains how I may earn 
money at home by decorating art novelties; 


also particulars of your mone: guar 
antee and —— co-operative privileges. I 
enclose 2c for postage. 


\ Name 


Address 
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could imagine; you will | 








of his rifle, something gritty which clung 
there. Darkness! The wind was rising 
again—whining, wailing. Stars gleamed, cast 
a peculiar radiance over the Ghost Forest 
off to his left. 

Then, suddenly a tiny gleam appeared, 
bouncing down the mountain-side, disappear- 
ing, reappearing. Snaith rose, moved a step 
or two, then dropped again, meanwhile forc- 
ing himself to relax his almost clawlike grip 
on the rifle-butt. 

The tiny light came on, reached the cabin, 
then appeared within. Willard Snaith moved 
to the edge of the trees. Thereupon, from 
the cabin, came the sound of cheery whis- 
tling, and the thumping noises of a man in 
heavy boots moving about on a wooden 
floor. The silhouette of a man carrying a 
lamp across the window. Snaith crouched 
and took careful note of his surroundings. 
The yellow light extended to a tree within 
a hundred feet. To that tree Snaith moved. 

In the cabin, Jim Preston stood beside 
the stove. Outside, Snaith steadied his rifle 
against the tree, held his breath—and 
squeezed the trigger. When he looked again, 
he saw a shadow reel at the window. Then 
the door opened, and the form of Jim Pres- 
ton appeared there, staggered a moment— 
presently fell and was still. 


AFAR over the ridge a coyote screeched, 

the first of the nightly wailings. Snaith 
crouched, his shoulders tense Then he 
crawled back to the timber and hid. After 
a long time he looked again toward the 
cabin. The form still lay motionless in the 
doorway. Gradually the freshness of the 
mountain air changed—the acrid odor of 
food burning upon an _ untended stove. 
But the man in the timber scarce noticed. An 
imperceptible shadow had shown for the 
merest part of an instant before the window, 
like a fleeting intangible thing, deserting an 
earthly haven. The man in the trees rubbed 
a wet palm across quivering chin 

“Lamp flickered!” muttered Willard Snaith 
—and waited. 

The wind rose anew, raising the waters 
of the little lake which had formed the 
source of Jim Preston’s water supply, caus- 
ing the lapping of the tiny waves to assume 
strange proportions, like old men with their 
heads together. So too it invaded the weary 
branches of the timberline pine and juniper, 
rubbing branches in eeries screechings, or 
rustling the needles in rasping agonies. Then 
the coyotes howled again. Willard Snaith 
turned up his collar; yet the sweat dripped 
from beneath his hat-band. 

“Everything’s all right,” he said. “Hap- 
pened just right—just like I planned it! 
Everything—” 

But he halted. These sounds all around 
him—a fellow couldn’t hear. That was 
something from over there by the cabin. 
Still Jim hadn’t moved. Snaith rose, then 
forced himself downward 

“No use going over now.” 

He rubbed his eyes, and turned them 
toward the ground. Things were dancing 
before him—especially over there in that 
No need looking at that thing, any- 


forest. 
way. Those coyotes—laughing that way: 
no sense to it. Again he rose; again he 


forced himself to the ground. It was a 
long time until midnight. No use fooling 
around there until then. Suddenly he low- 
ered his head, covering his ears in his coat 
collar. A rock-slide, loosened by the wind, 
had begun to rumble downward, far at the 
end of the little lake, gathering strength as 
it recruited stone after stone in its crashing 
descent, while the hills echoed the screech- 
ing and rending with roars of demoniacal 
joy—thundering from cliff to cliff, rising 
high in fading sequences as if disappearing 
into the blue-black sky, only that they might 
descend again, a tremendous hullabaloo of 
eerie noise. Then all was as suddenly still— 
except for the coyotes, and the night birds, 
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beginning their wailing vigil. For a half- 
hour more a sweating, fidgeting thing held 
himself in leash; then as suddenly he 
bounded to his feet. 

“No use in staying here and watching 
him!” he muttered between clicking teeth. 
“Dark this way, and everything. I'll look 
to make sure—then go somewhere and build 
a fire.” 

He moved forward swiftly to an uncanny 
task before a deliverance—closer, until the 
outlines of the man in the door were plain 
before him—and the black pool upon the 
wooden flooring. Closer—twenty feet. .... 
And then—Willard Snaith screamed! 


OR something had spoken, from over 

there in the shadows, just beyond the 
window where that eerie shadow had shown 
in its instantaneous flight. Something in a 
voice that wasn’t human: 

“The lights o’ Lanning! The lights o’ 
Lanning! Watching you, old man!” 

Then it had laughed! 

The rifle dropped from the hands of the 
shaken man. His knees weakened, only that 
they might strengthen with the power of 
terror. That voice again: 

“The lights o’ Lanning! 
old man!” 

And below, as Willard Snaith whirled, far 
below, a single red eye was twinkling at 
him. 

Unconscious of the effort, he ran, crash- 
ing through deadfall and seepage marsh, and 
halted at last, panting. He stared wildly 
back toward the still form in the distant 
doorway, toward that red eye, forty miles 
away, which seemed to be beaming at noth- 
ing but him. The breath rattled in his 
throat; his wet hands wiped spasmodically 
at his dripping forehead. 

“What's the matter with me?” he asked 
hoarsely. “This—no way to act. It’s just 
Mary! This country’s got me. It’s just 
imagina—” 

The word was not finished. That invisible 
something was with him still. There in the 
shadows, where he could see—yet see noth- 


Watching you, 


ing. There, laughing, mocking—then halt- 
ing, only that it might screech: 
“The lights o’ Lanning, old man! Watch- 


ing you!. Watching you!” 

Willard Snaith swayed. His arms rose and 
fell, rose and fell, as if too weak to accom- 
plish what their brain dictated. 

“Nothing there!” he panted. “Nothing—” 

But the slow, jeering laugh belied him. 
And a scream mingled with its mocking 
intonation, the scream of a man who, his 
self-control wholly broken down, merely 
stood and screeched, then plunged wildly 
into the forest in a mad endeavor to slake 
his frenzy in flight. Nor did he even realize, 
five minutes later, that he had come to that 
tragic wilderness where the tree-trunks stood 
white and ghastly and pleading in their 
rooted place as monuments to an ancient 
forest fire. White arms reached at him 
now. And that Thing was still behind him, 
calling to him every time he came to a 
reeling halt, reminding him, haunting him: 

“The lights o’ Lanning. Watching you! 
Ha-ha! Ha—h-a-a!” 

Wide spaced—drawn out, as if in fierce 
ecstasy! And that red ball of an eye, forty 
miles down there in the Low Country, look- 
ing up at him, and blinking like some wise 
thing which knew all, and merely bided its 
time. 

But she didn’t know! 





She couldn’t know! 


HE light had become a blood-red, gleam- 
ing, all-seeing eye, watching him as he 
raced among the grotesque tree-skeletons, 
where things reached at him, and demons 
screamed triumphant over the hills. On 
every side unseen creatures muttered, and 
when he came to a stumbling halt, grumbling 
sounds arose close by. 
He ran again—and hid, crouched, hands 
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over face, while the voice foHowed, faintly, 
as though searching for him—while the 
maniac coyotes chuckled over the ridge, and 
a rock-slide boomed anew in thunderous 
agonies. ; 

That voice was coming closer—coming 
straight at him. Laughing, screeching its 
vindictive refrain: 

“They're watching you, old man! 
watching you—the lights o’ Lanning! 
lights o’ Lanning!” 

Between his shaking fingers crept a red- 
dish tinge. That implacable red orb was 
glaring over all the world, staring into his 
aching eyes even when he pressed tight 
fists over them. He screamed, and with his 
face covered, heedless, ran on anew. Re- 
peatedly he collided with those ghastly dead 
tree-trunks, then leaped back from them as 
from the clutch of pursuers. And _ still 
sounded that small strange unrelenting voice, 
querulous, uncertain: 

“The lights o’ Lanning! They're watch- 
ing you, old man! Watching you—the 
lights o’ Lanning.” 

The red of the sky 
every gaunt tree-skeleton stood forth like 
chiseled marble. And certain stones, loos- 
ened from their resting-place in the cliff 
above, clattered down, on and on, until 
their journey was finished. 


They’re 
The 


grew brighter till 


HE next morning the sheriff from Lan- 

ning, with two members of his posse, 
stood near a smoking pile of deadfalls, talk- 
ing to a weakened man 
just finished bandaging. 

“Good thing you thought of that fire, 
Jim,” said the sheriff. “Mary saw it and 
telephoned us. You'd never gotten down in 
the shape you're in.” 

“No,” said Jim Preston weakly. “I knew 
it. Just as I told you, 1 was standing there 
by the stove. Just raising an old iron pot 
to put it in the warming oven. Had it a 
little out to one side, like this—just out 
from my chest, you know—when all of a 


sudden it burst, and a piece hit me. A 
shot—I heard it. Mighty bad aim, or bad 
sights, one of the two. At least, I thought I 


heard a shot. I didn’t know much—couldn’t 
have, the way that piece of iron 
me on the head. I staggered around, | 
guess—don't remember much until I heard 
somebody screaming, and Joe following him 
off, probably thinking it was me, croaking 
his stuff about the lights of Lanning.’ 

“Joe?” asked the sheriff 

Jim Preston laughed weakly. 

“VYeh—called him that. A magpie I caught 
about a month or so ago. Clipped his wings 
and slit his tongue. Didn't have time to 
teach him to talk much, except at night— 
then just about Mary down there with the 
light. He got along pretty well—knows how 
to laugh, and says a few words about the 
light. You know, just what I say to my- 
self, when I’m looking down there at Mary, 
winking up at me.” 

He turned and looked about the black- 
ened waste. “Hope nothing’s happened to 
Joe. Haven’t heard anything out of him 
since that screaming—whoever it was. When 
I came to, thoughts weren't running very 
fast—except that I was hurt and that I had 
to get somebody up here. So I poured the 
oil-can on that dead wood and lit it, and 
locked myself in the cabin, and kept down 
out of sight. Hope we find poor old 
Joe. It'd be tough for him to be lost with 
his wings clipped that way.” 

The sheriff gave a promise to search— 
and late that afternoon he was able to keep 
it. For he found Joe, at the edge of a 
cliff, still laughing, and prating of the lights 
of Lanning. Below the cliff, the sheriff 
found something more—something with a 
great stone which had rolled downward with 
him, flattening his chest—what once had 
been a careful man, looking after every de- 
tail, and prepared for any eventuality. 


cracked 








whom they had 
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Tell-Tale | 


Unconsciously a woman reveals 
important facts about herself 


Little tell-tale revelations—how unconscious’ 
y theyre made! 


detail of dress! 


An expression, a gesture, a 


Perhaps the most unfortunate of these rev- 
which tells the world 


woman is lacking in one of her most potent 


elations is that 


appeals— personal daintiness! 


If you are one of. those who suffer with 
excessive perspiration you know the distress 
that unsightly rings of moisture under the 
arms can cause; the ruin it means to clothing 
in stains that can never be blotted out. 


But underarm odor is an even more deadly 
thing. For you can offend and never know 
it! And soap and water cannot counteract it. 


There is only one way to outwit this old 
enemy. That is to use a scientific perspira- 
tion corrective. 


Regularly, at least twice a week, more 


than 3 million people use Odorono, the 
Underarm Toilette. It is a scientific correc- 
tive formulated by a physician for both per- 
spiration odor and moisture. 

Odorono is a dainty antiseptic liquid, as 
Pat it 


you are safe for 


pleasant as a toilet water to use. 
ntly on the underarms and 


days! Daily 


ger 
3 bathing does not affect it. 

Physicians and nurses find it invaluable 
and use it extensively in hospitals 

Don't let the perspiration menace bother 
you. Banish all possibility of offending by 
the twice-a-week Odorono habit. Enjoy com- 
plete assurance of your daintiness; keep your 
clothing free from any taint of odor or trace 


of stain. Odorono will do it. At all toilet 
counters, 3c, 60c and $1 or sent by mail 
prepaid. 


RUTH MILLER 


The Odorono Company, 808 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Canadian address: 107 Duke Street, Toronto 


ee Send for dainty sample set - — — — -4 


RUTH MILLER, 808 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Please send me sample set of Odorono, Creme Odorono (for odor 
only) and Odorono Depilatory with booklet, for which I enclose 10c. 


Name.. 
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He handed her a glass of water that 
Tommy had brought from the tap, and she 
drank. The woman was sick in body as 
well as in mind. Both of them realized that. 
Already there came to Peter again some of 
the old compassion. 

“You're not well, Josie, 
better not try to go back. 
all ready for you—” 

With an effort she got up and took a few 
steps toward the door. 

“No—no. I—” 

And then, volition suddenly failing her, 
she stumbled forward, groping, and would 
have fallen if Peter hadn’t caught her in his 
arms. He put her on the couch, where she 
lay with eyes closed, in a state of collapse 

Peter found the whisky and managed to 
get some of it between her lips while Tommy 
rushed to her car to go for Wingate and a 
doctor. 


” 


he said. “You'd 
Your room is 





| DETER'S wife was very ill. After a care- 

ful examination the doctor announced 
pneumonia, a heart greatly dilated, and gen- 
eral condition most unsatisfactory. He put 
her to bed in Peter's room and advised a 
trained nurse. The collapse had been so 
complete and so sudden that the patient had 
neither the strength nor the will to oppose 
them. She must have been a prey to the 
disease for several days, and it seemed that 
she had only kept herself going by the free 
use of stimulants, which over a period of 


time had weakened the resistance of her 
system. 
Tommy volunteered to drive to Phila- 


delphia and bring the nurse back with her, 
if arrangements could be made over long- 
| distance telephone in the meanwhile. To this 
the doctor agreed, and there being no tele- 
phone in Peter’s house, she drove him to the 
Wingates’. Fred at once offered to go with 
her, and by two o'clock in the morning they 
were back at Red Bridge and the nurse 
went immediately on duty. 

Tommy's attitude, from the moment of 
Josie’s seizure, had been admirable. Whether 
she felt the misfortunes of Peter’s wife as 
deeply as he did, she expressed a warm ap- 
proval of his sense of duty, and in the few 
moments that they spent together before her 
departure for New York, assured him that 
she bore no resentment whatever for the 
things Josie had said to her and of her. 
Death stalked in Peter’s house, solemnly re- 
minding them both that this was the hour 
of their renunciation. But she promised to 
write to Peter, and later on, if he wished to 
see her, to return for a few days to Red 
Bridge. 

Intolerant and vindictive as Josie had 
been, Peter knew that he and Tommy hadn't 
been altogether without blame. There had 
been moments when his obligations to his 
wife had been quite forgotten. Josie’s appear- 
ance upon the scene at one of these mo- 
ments seemed indeed a proper retribution— 
though the means by which she had ac- 
complished it had given him a new sharp 
sense of her unworthiness. 

It was all rather brutal and beastly, but 
Peter put it out of his mind, and in Josie’s 
moments of consciousness treated her with 
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(Continued from page 98) 


every mark of consideration. There were 
times when she seemed about to speak to 
him of their affairs, but he soothed her 
gently and told her how important it was 
that she should think of nothing disturbing. 
She knew that she was very sick, was very 
much frightened at the thought of death— 
and spoke of her fear from time to time. 


But Peter reassured her, telling her that if 
she obeyed orders there was an _ excellent 
chance of her recovery. And _ curiously 


enough, somewhere in that thin and wasted 
frame there were vital forces that enabled 
her to pass the crisis of the disease suc- 
cessfully. 

In convalescence, there came in Josie’s at- 
titude toward life some signs of gentleness 
She was very weak and lay staring out of 
the windows into the bright sunshine, saying 
little; but she smiled at Peter from time to 
time, and showed appreciation for all that 
was being done for her. 

And one afternoon in June when the nurse 
was off duty Josie called Peter to her side 
“Peter, I've got to talk about things—” 

“Do you think you'd better?” 

“Oh, I'm not going to get excited,” she 
protested. “And it will be a good deal bet- 
ter for me to say what I've got on my mind 
than to lie here and think about it. It looks 
as if I was going to get well. I suppose I 
ought to have died. I guess I would have, 
if it hadn’t been for you. But now that I’m 
going to get well, I've got to begin to look 
things in the face again. I wanted you to 
know that I haven't got anything against 
you, Peter. You've certainly done all you 
could. And of course you think I’ve been 
pretty rotten to you. I guess I have. I’m 
sorry. When I get well, I'm going to get 
out of here, and you will never see me again.” 

“That’s nonsense,” Peter said cheerfully. 

“No. I'm going to try to be square with 
you. That’s what I wanted to tell you. 
I never, loved you, Peter. I guess you knew 
that. You weren’t my kind, any more than 
I was yours. And you didn’t love me. 
knew that too. I never loved anybody but 
Jack Salazar. I didn’t want anybody else, 
no matter what he did to me. I might as 
well tell you the truth. I thought maybe 
if I was married to you, he might want me 
again. That was a funny way of thinking. 
But it was right. He came back to me for a 
i Then he left me. I got pretty 
wild, mad at you for coming between us— 
mad at him for quitting the way he did. 
And I didn’t care much what happened to 
There’s no use telling you about 
that, though. I just want to tell you what 
I've been thinking about, lying here. I see 
things different, somehow, since I’ve been 
sick. It’s like when I was in the hospital 
in Philadelphia. When you're weak, you 
seem to see things clearer. Maybe when 
I'm up and about, I wont see them as clear 
as I do now.” 

She went on slowly, her gaze out of the 
window: 

“I guess I must have been sort of crazy 
in my head when I came down here—I 
must have been doped up for a good while 
before I came. I want you to forget what 
happened that night. I guess I could get 
a lot of money out of Sadie Keith if I 
wanted to, for what she’s done; but the way 
I feel now, I’m not going to try. She’s a 
friend of yours, and if you want to marry 
her, I'll just step out of the way and let 
you. You'd better take me at my word and 
act quick. I'll do what I ought to do. I 
don’t like her. I'll be hating her again 
pretty soon when I get strong enough to 
hate anybody. But I don’t hate anybody 
now. I haven’t got any hate in me, and I 
wanted to tell you all this. I want you to 
draw up a paper for me to sign while~I 
feel this way.” 
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Peter took her hand and patted it gently. 

“No, there'll be nothing for you to sign, 
Josie.” 

“Well, have it your own way. But you’d 
better make sure of me. 
fine to me, and I didn’t have sense enough 
to know it.” She took his hand and kissed 
it. There were tears in her eyes—tears of 


You've been pretty | 


weakness, perhaps, but they passed with Peter | 


as tokens of penitence. 
to grow very tired, and so Peter took her in 
his arms and put her to bed. 

“Now go away,” 
though ashamed of her 
“I want to sleep.” 


few fine moments. 


HE frankness of this confession gave 
Peter moments of serious thought. From 
all that he knew of her, it was difficult to 
believe that her gentieness and charity were 
permanent. But he accepted her renuncia- 
tion in good faith, aware that now more 
than ever, it was his duty to make what he 
could of her good will and build upon it a 
friendly relationship in which he m-ght help 
her back to contentment and some sort of 
reasonable attitude toward life. Whether 
this would be possible he did not know, 
but he meant to do what he could, relin- 
quishing definitely the dreams that Tommy’s 
visit had set whirling through his head 
He wrote Tommy a long letter, tclling her 
of this conversation and of his purpose to 
make a new effort to keep Josie in Red 
Bridge as long as she would consent to stay 
‘Of course, I admit,” he wrote, “that it 
is impossible for me to believe she will ever 
be happy in this place or with me, and it’s 
difficult to believe that her attitude is per- 
manent. But as long as she will stay here, 
I intend to do what I can for her. I could 
never live with her again. But I can try to 


She seemed suddenly | 


she said petulantly, as | 
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give her my friendship and try to save her | 


at least from the terrible life that she 
lived in New York. I know sickbed re- 
pentances are not to be trusted, but I must 
take her at her word. It’s the only thing 
that I can do. 

“And so, my dear, our mad dream—even 


of a ‘spiritual marriage,’ as you call it—is 
over. If you’re coming down to the Win- 
gates’ again, as you promised, let it be soon 
for there are many things, quite harmless 
things, that were left unsaid in your brief 
eventful visit to the Island.” 

To this Tommy replied briefly that she 


would come to Red Bridge the following 
week, signing herself: 


“The little old lady 


with the spit-curls.” 


Chapter Twenty-three 
Ww Tommy came to Red Bridge for 

' a few days, Peter managed to ar- 
range to visit Wingate’s house in the eve- 
nings after the patient had been put to bed. 
Tommy found him very tired and very 
thoughtful, but she seemed to have good 
spirits enough for them both. Fred Wingate, 
who had always been an outspoken creature, 
loyal to his friends and distrustful of their 
enemies, remarked quite brutally that it was 
a pity that Josie hadn't died. And he did 
the best he could for Tommy and Peter by 
going to bed early. 

And so Peter and Tommy had the big 
studio on the hillside to themselves. But 
they were now more than ever impressed by 
the solemnity of their obligations to the sick 
woman and to each other, sitting in the two 
armchairs by the big north window thrown 
open to the stars, and conversing with calm 
circumspection upon the philosophical aspects 
of their unfortunate passion. 

“There does really seem to be a law of 
compensation, doesn’t there, Peter? You and 
I have everything in the world to make life 
desirable—I money, you talent and success. 
It looks as though we already had all that 
was coming to us, and that it isn’t intended 


has | 
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that we should have each other. But we've 
got to be satisiied.” 


‘Not satisfied,” Peter put in. “Stoical.” 


The funny thing about it all is that 
you've infected me with your idealism. I’ve 
come to understand that you're right. Some- 


times I even believe that I’m more convinced 


of your rightness than you are yourself 
You know,”’—she leaned back in her chair 
and gazed at a star that winked down at 
her benignantly—‘“you know, I was an 


awful rotter when I first met you, Peter. No 
—let me speak. It’s been in my mind for a 
long while. In those days I was very much 
the same sort of girl that Josie Brant was. 
I think in some ways I was worse, because 
I'd had every opportunity, every kind of in- 
centive to be better. That I wasn’t exactly 
the same sort of a girl that Josie got to be 
was due to the accident of meeting.you. I 
was reckless, satiated with pleasures, hunting 
new sensations. I was rather a magnificent 
sort of creature, gloating over my _ inde- 
pendence, intolerant of the thought of mar- 
riage, ready, as you said,—I'll never forget 
the phrase,—ready to ‘sin splendidly.’ Well, 
you prevented that, by showing me Josie. 
It was a terrible picture to open my eyes 
with, but somehow it did it. It was like 
looking in a mirror at myself and seeing 
Josie instead. I was Josie—almost. How 
I hated myself for being made ridiculous! 
The queer part of the thing was that I didn’t 
hate you too. But I didn’t. There was a 
kind of benevolence about the way you took 


me in charge, as though you were a tall 
policeman taking home a small child that 
had lost its way. You know, I liked the 
calm way you went about it. I never owed 
anybody anything before the moment you 


sent Jack Salazar out of my apartment. But 


I owed you—and I realized it—more than 
I could ever pay.” 
“You've paid it, my dear—many times,” 


said Peter soberly. 


“Well,” she went on, “what I’m coming 
to is this—and it’s taken me a long while 
to see it: If you hadn't happened along, 


I'd have become just what Josie Brant has 
been—in a different class in life, of course, 
with money and luxury, the refinements of 
culture that put a gloss on sin and take 
away from it some of its ugliness and bru- 
tality, but the same, the very same. That's 
true. There are women of my crowd who 
have gone that way—women like me who 
thought as I thought, that the new era for 
women had come, the day of the bachelor 
girl, of independence, of equality with men 
in all things. But it hadn't, and it never 
will. There isn’t any new era. A lot of 
water has run under the bridge since the 
Middle Ages, but it wont run upstream. 
Good Lord, what a fool I’ve been!” 

“If you call yourself names,” Peter said 
with a laugh, “I shall kiss you.” 

“A spiritual kiss!” She made a moue 
with her lips and threw out her arms toward 
the stars. “There!” she said. “It’s done! 
How simple!’ And then with delicate 
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irony: “But it’s not worth while doing again. 
So I sha'’n't call myself names any more.” 


HERE was a silence during which Peter 
leaned forward, staring out of the win- 
dow. Tommy went on quietly: 

“Josie is going to get well. Her death 
would have simplified matters for us. But 
I don’t think—yes, I’m sure that I haven't 
wanted her to die. She has as much right 
to her life as you or I have. From now on, 
Peter, you and I shouldn't see too much of 
each other. I’m beginning to realize that. 
And it hurts. But up there”’—she pointed 
to the heavens—“is a star that I’ve been 
watching.” 

“The North Star,” said Peter. 

“The North Star,” she repeated. “Yes, 
It’s well named. It’s so cold, so pale, so 
aloof. But gentle, too! Well, I’ve ap- 
propriated it, for us, Peter. God wont mind. 
There are so many of them. And that star 
is going to be kind to us both; it’s going 
to be there for us both to look at at night 
when things bother, when pain comes, the 
pain of memory—” 

She broke off suddenly and leaned for- 
ward, peering around the edge of the tran- 
som where Peter could not see. 

“Why, what's that?” 

Peter rose, and they both walked to the 
window, looking out. There was a dull 
glow, copper-colored, above the trees and 





roofs of the houses below them. 
“The furnaces at Smithville—” Peter said, 
immediately contradicting himself. “No, it’s 


nearer.” 
Just then from the road outside came the 
sound of a youthful voice shouting: “Fire!” 
Peter straightened and stared eagerly. 


“It's beyond the towpath,” he said. 
“Brush, maybe. .... And yet it couldn’t 
be that. .... Tommy!” 


The same thought came to them both as 
Peter rushed through the house, followed 
by Tommy. People were running down the 
hill. 

“They say it’s Randle’s,” Peter heard. 


OMMY ran to Wingate’s garage and 

backed her car out of the driveway; 
Peter leaped in, and in a moment they were 
plunging down the hill. There was no 
doubt now. As they crossed the bridge over 
the canal, the roof of Peter’s studio was 
| blazing brightly, and they had a glimpse of 
the main building, from the windows of 
which smoke was pouring. 

“Of course they've got her out,” Peter 
was saying. Tommy said nothing—taking 
the down grade at full speed. 

The space between the house and sheds 
was as bright as in daylight. The shadows 
of a few figures leaped gigantic among the 
trees. A man running down the lane jumped 
to the running-board of Tommy’s car, shout- 
|ing something unintelligible. But they had 
| reached the place before the straggling crowd 
from the village which was streaming after 
them. In front of the house several people 
screamed and gesticulated. A man dashed 
| in at the door and came out almost at once, 
|his arms over his face. 
| All of these things Peter took in during 
the brief dash from the lower bridge to the 
sheds. He could now make out the identity 
of the figures before the house. Martha, 
Miss Jeffreys, the nurse. Both were hysteri- 
cal—Martha mad with excitement, Miss Jef- 
freys crying wildly to the man who had 
come, defeated, from the hallway. 
| Peter caught the nurse by the arm. “Mrs. 
| Randle!” he gasped. 

“She’s up there—on the floor—near the 
| doorway of the bathroom. I tried to get 
| her out. But I had to wake Martha. There 
wasn’t time—” 

In the firelight Tommy’s glance and Pe- 
ter’s flashed and fused, burning with one 
thought. Peter read Tommy’s meaning as he 





|knew his own. Tommy told him to go, 
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while Peter was already running toward the 
front door, stripping off his coat. Wrapping 
it around his head, he dashed into the hall- 
way and up the stairs. He stumbled on the 
burning treads, but managed to reach the 
landing, suffocated, his shirt-sleeve ablaze. 
But he beat out the flame and went on 
hands and knees, feeling his way, groping, 
toward the bathroom, where he found Josie 
unconscious on the floor, wrapped in a 
blanket over her nightdress. 

Peter caught her up in his arms, but at 
the door into the hall a blast of flame now 
beat him back, as he strove to make his way 
out again. So he closed the door and re- 
treated through bathroom and bedroom to- 
ward the back stairs. The upper door was 
closed, but tongues of flame were leaping 
under it. The dry wood of the old build- 
ing was crackling horribly. 

The window, then! There were no out- 
buildings, and the ground toward the river 
was a sheer drop of twenty feet among the 
rocks. Breathing with great difficulty, Peter 
planned quickly, blindly, leaving his uncon- 
scious burden, tearing the sheets and blankets 
from the bed and knotting them securely, 
tying them under Josie’s arms and carrying 
her to the window. His strength, he knew, 
was failing him, but with an effort he raised 
Josie to the sill, taking a turn of his im- 
provised rope around the heavy post of the 
bed 


As he appeared, the people below shouted 
encouragement and ran forward under the 
window. It was a fight for seconds of time, 
but he lowered away slowly, sweating and 
gasping for breath, aware of the splitting 
panels of the door behind him. He could 
see nothing. His eyes seemed to be burning 
in their sockets, but the air from the window 
revived him for a moment, and he managed 
to keep his hold of the rope until the weight 
of his burden suddenly relaxed. He leaned 
out across the sill, gasping for breath. He 
thought it extraordinary how clearly he was 
thinking of what he meant to do—with no 
strength to do it. So he just hung there, 
fighting for his breath, while the smoke 
poured over him in billows, illuminated by 
the flames that had burst in the door. 

People below him were shouting, telling 
him not to jump. Jump! That was funny. 
He couldn’t jump. His feet were like 
weights chained to the floor. And God, the 
heat! With a sheer effort of will, he hauled 
himself by his arms up on the sill and clung. 
He would fall out in a moment, he knew, 
but even death there below among the rocks 
was better than this other death behind him 
—a cool death. Anything better than this 
heat, this terrible heat that urged him to go. 
He must for a moment have lost conscious- 
ness, but clung desperately to the shutter- 
hinge even then... . . Shouts—from a great 
distance—growing nearer... . . Voices 
closer, strong hands grasping him as a 
tongue of flame shot over his head—and 
then unconsciousness. 


T was Martha who knew where the lad- 

der was—in the cellar, which the fire 
hadn’t touched; and they had managed to 
get it up to the bedroom window just in 
time. It was an old ladder, but a long one, 
reaching the sill at a good angle, and two 
strong young men climbed it and brought 
Peter down. But it was a close fight with 
the flames. They laid Peter on the grass 
and threw water on his smoldering clothing. 

When he came to consciousness, it was Tom- 
my’s face that he saw first. She was cry- 
ing. 

“Peter—Peter, dear!” she cried. 
all right ?” 

“Yes. I—I’'m all right. And—and she?” 

“I don’t know. She was unconscious. 
They’ve taken her to the house beyond the 
canal. Miss Jeffreys went with her.” 

“Well, I did what I could, Tommy.” His 
blackened lips twisted. 


“You're 
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Tommy regarded him soberly. She knew 
from the twitching of his face that he was 
suffering, but he gathered strength enough 
to get to his feet, while willing hands 
helped him to Tommy’s car, in which she 
drove him to the Wingates’. 

He was not all right. In the light he 
looked burnt to a cinder; his hair was singed, 
his eyebrows gone. Wingate had cut the 
tatters of clothing from his body, and was 
applying home remedies when the doctor ar- 
rived. Tommy awaited his decision anx- 
iously, but was rewarded by the assurance 
that the percentage of blistered surface was 
well within the safety limit. As to his lungs, 
he did not know, but there seemed to be no 
sign of internal damage. 

He had given Peter a hypodermic to save 
him from the pain. But Randle was strong 
—with a good heart and fine lungs. He 
would recover. Perhaps she could help with 
the nursing. 

Meanwhile the doctor sent Tommy to 
Smithville in her car to fetch a salve that 
he would order over the phone, and went 
back to the room where Peter lay, already 
partly stupefied by the morphia. Wingate 
rose from the bedside where he had been 
anxiously watching the patient. 

“Do you think he'll do all right, Loomis?” 
Wingate asked, as they moved into the next 
room. 

“Oh, yes—if there’s no inflammation or 
poison in the lungs. That was a fine per- 
formance, Wingate—from al] that I hear.” 

Wingate grunted. “A damn-fool per- 
formance, if you ask me. Peter always was 
a damn fool. But risking his valuable life 
for a creature like that woman—” 

“He risked it in vain,” said Loomis dryly. 

“You mean she—” 

The doctor nodded. 


ETER, still swathed in bandages, lay in 

the chaise longue on the Wingates’ porch, 
which overlooked the woods and river. 
Tommy, still a visitor at Red Bridge, was 
reading aloud to him. From her room Mary 
Wingate glanced out at the pair on the 
porch, smiling contentedly. Things were go- 
ing quite to her liking. Peter Randle was 
getting well. All the village resounded with | 
praise of his exploit, and Mary, who was 
the, purveyor of news from the sickroom, 
had achieved an importance in the com- 
munity second only to Peter himself. 

Josie’s funeral had been melancholy 
enough. She had no near relatives, so far 
as Peter knew, except the aunt who had 
formerly lived at the Milestown Cross- 
roads; but the church was comfortably filled 
by Peter’s friends, Josie’s acquaintances, and 
a considerable gathering of other persons 
from the village 

Peter had suffered a great deal, but now 
professed himself quite without pain. He | 
had, in more respects than one, passed | 
through fire into safety and contentment. 

As Tommy paused in her reading, Peter 
put out his right hand and laid it over the 
page of the book. She looked up at him 

“Tired ?” she asked. 
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“Not in the least,” he said with a smile. 
“But I'd much rather you talked to me.” 
She laughed and put the book aside. 

“What shall we talk about?” 

ae Js.” 

“Wonderful pronoun!” 

“T’'ve got something to say to you, | 
Tommy. Something important.” 

“Yes?” 

“I think, if you don’t mind, that I’d like 
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you to marry me.” 

“Really ?” 

“That is, if you haven't changed your 
mind. I’m rather a wreck just now, but I 
suppose I’ll come through all right.” 

He was delicious. Tommy let him talk. 

“Of course, everything I had was de- 
stroyed. I’ve got to begin again. I’m a/| 
beggar, you know. It’s funny that I never | 
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thought of your money before. But I've 
been thinking a lot about it lately. It wor- 
ries me. When I had money, I was such a 
rotten painter—” 
“Perhaps we'd better after 


not marry, 


all,” she said demurely. 
He stared at her, but she looked up at 
him. 


“T mean,” she went on, “if you're afraid 
of being a rotten painter again.” 
He caught her hand and held it tightly. 
“Tommy,” he urged, “why can’t we for- 
get how rich you are? Money stifles—too 
much of it. We could be happy without it.” 
THE 


VELVET 


could not always rely implicitly on the in- 
formation given by strangers casually en- 
countered; no, not even when it was offered 
with affability, and in the reassuring twang 
of a Western State. But after all, Monte 
Carlo was not a capital; it was just an absurd 
little joke of a town crammed on a ledge 
between sea and mountain; and a second 
glance at the young man convinced the 
Professor that he was as harmless as the 
town. 

Mr. Tring, who seemed quick at thought- 
reading, returned his look with an amused 
glance. 

“Not much like our big and breezy land, is 
it? These Riviera resorts always remind me of 
the subway at rush hours; everybody strap- 
| hanging. But my landlady is an old friend, 
‘and I know one of her boarders left this 

morning, because I heard her trying to seize 
|his luggage. He got away; so I don't see 
| why you shouldn't have his room. See?” 

The Professor saw. But he became imme- 
diately apprehensive of having his own lug- 
gage seized, an experience unprecedented in 
| his history. 

“Are such things liable to occur in this 
place?” he inquired. 

“What? A scrap with your landlady? 
Not if you pay up regularly, or if she likes 
you. I guess she didn't like that other fel- 
low; and I know he was always on the 
| wrong side of the tables.” 

“The tables—do you refer to the 
| bling- -tables?” The Professor stopped 
| to put the question. 

“That's it,” said the other. 
| “And do you yourself sometimes visit the 
| gambling- rooms?” the Professor next in- 
quired. 

“Oh, hell!” said Taber Tring expressively. 
| The Professor scrutinized him with grow- 
jing interest. “And have you a theory of 
chance ?” 

The young man met his gaze squarely. 
“IT have; but it can’t be put into language 
that would pass the censor.” 
| “Ah—you refer, no doubt, 
}sonal experience. But as 
theory—” 

“Well, the theory has let me down to bed- 
rock; and I came down on it devilish hard.” 
His expression turned from apathy to anima- 
tion. “I’m stony-broke; but if you'd like 
to lend me a hundred francs to have another 








gam- 
short 





to your per- 
regards the 


said the Professor hastily; “I 
And his doubts began to 


“Oh, no,” 
don’t possess it.” 
stir again. 

Taber Tring laughed. 
don’t—not for lending purposes. I was only 
joking; everybody makes that joke here. 
Well, here’s the house; I'll go ahead and 
rout out our hostess.” 

They stopped before a_pleasant-looking 
little house at the end of the street. A 
palm-tree, a couple of rosebushes and a 
gateway surmounted by the word “Arcadie” 
divided it from the street; the Professor 
drew a breath of relief as a stout lady in 
an orange wig bustled out to receive him. 


“Of course you 
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“All right,” she said with a laugh. “T'll 
give it all away. Endow a home for ideal- 
ists. Another for irresponsible spinsters.”’ 

“Please be serious.” 


“I am. And to show how serious I am, 
I'll begin by endowing you and me. We'll 
rebuild the house and studio, and at the 


bridge we'll put a sign: ‘This Way to Para- 
dise’ And then—” 

At this moment Fred Wingate put in his 
appearance and grinned at them from the 
doorway. 

“Peter,” he said, “I don’t believe you're 
so much of a fool, after all.” 

Enp. 


-MUFFS 


In spite of the orange wig her face was 
so full of a shrewd benevolence that the 
Professor felt he had reached a haven of 
rest. She welcomed him affably, assured 
him that she had a room, and offered to lead 
him up to it. “Only for tonight, though. 
For it is promised to a Siamese nobleman 
for tomorrow,” she stipulated. 

This, the Professor assured her, made no 
difference, as he would be leaving at day- 
light. But on the lowest step of the stair 
he turned and addressed himself to Mr. 
Tring: 

“Perhaps the lady would be good enough 
to have my bags brought up from the sta- 
tion? If you would kindly explain that 
I'm going out now to take a little stroll— 
As I'm leaving so early tomorrow, it’s my 
only chance to have a look around. 

“That's so; I'll tell her,’ the young man 
rejoined sympathetically; and as the Pro- 
fessor’s hand was on the gate, he heard Mr. 
Tring call out, mimicking the stentorian 
tones of a megaphone man on a sight-seeing 
motorbus: “Third street to the left, then 
first right to the tables;” after which he 
added, in his natural tone: “Say, Arcadie 
locks up at midnight.” 

The Professor smiled at the superfluous 
hint. 


AVING satisfied a polyglot doorkeeper 

as to his nationality, and the fact that 
he was not a minor, the Professor found 
himself in the gambling-rooms. They were 
not particularly crowded, for people were 
beginning to go out for dinner, and he was 
able to draw fairly near to the first roulette- 
table he encountered. 

As he stood looking over the shoulders 
of the players, he understood that no study 
of abstract theories could be worth the ex- 
perience acquired by thus observing the 
humors of the goddess in her very temple. 
Her caprice, so ably seconded by the incon- 
ceivable stupidity, timidity or rashness of 
her votaries, first amused and finally exas- 
perated the Professor; he began to feel to- 
ward her something of the annoyance ex- 
cited in him by the sight of a pretty woman, 
or any other vain superfluity, combined with 
the secret sense that if he chose, he could 
make her dance to his tune, and that it 
might be mildly amusing to do sc. He had 
felt the same once or twice—but only for a 
fugitive instant—about pretty women 

None, however, had ever attracted him as 
strongly as this veiled divinity. The long- 
ing to twitch the veil from her cryptic 
features became violent, irresistible. “Not 
one of these fools has any idea of the theory 
of chance,” he muttered to himself, elbowing 
his way to a seat near one of the croupiers. 
As he did so, he put his hand into his 
pocket, and found to his disgust that it con- 
tained only a single five-franec piece and a few 
sous. All the rest of his cash—a matter of 
four or five hundred francs—lay locked up 
in his suitcase at Arcadie. He anathematized 
his luck in expurgated language, and was 
about to rise from the table when the 
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croupier called out: “Faites vos jeux, mes- 
sieurs.” 

The Professor, with a mild murmured ex- 
pletive, dropped back into his place and 
flung his five-franc piece on the last three 
numbers. He lost. 

Of course—in his excitement he had gone 
exactly contrary to his own theory! It 
was on the first three that he had meant 
to stake his paltry bet. Well, now it was 
too late. But stay— 

Diving into another pocket, he came with 
surprise on a hundred-franc note. Could 
it really be his? But no; he had an exact 
memorandum of his funds, and he knew 
this bank-note was not to be thus accounted 
for. He made a violent effort to shake off 
his abstraction, and finally recalled that the 
note in question had been pressed into his 
hand that very afternoon as he left the 
train. But by whom? 

“Messieurs, faites vos jeux! 
jeux! Le jeu est fait. Rien ne va plus.” 

The hundred francs, escaping from his 
hand, had fluttered of themselves to a num- 
ber in the middle of the table. That num- 
ber came up. Across the green board thirty- 
other hundred-franc notes flew swiftly 


Faites 


vos 


six 

back in the direction of the Professor. 
Should he put them all back on the same 
number? “Yes,” he nodded calmly to the 


croupier’s question; and the three thousand, 
seven hundred francs were guided to their 
place by the croupier’s rake. 

The number came up again, and another 
argosy of notes sailed into the haven of the 
happy gambler’s pocket. This time he knew 
he ought to settle down quietly to his 
theory; and he did so. He staked a thousand 
and tripled it, then let the three thousand 
lie, and won again. He doubled that stake, 
and began to ieel his neighbors watching 
him with mingled interest and envy as the 
winnings once more flowed his way. But to 
whom did this mounting pile really belong? 

No time to think of that now; he was 
fast in the clutches of his theory. It seemed 
to guide him like some superior being seated 
at the helm of his intelligence: his private 
demon pitted against the veiled goddess! It 
was exciting, undoubtedly ; considerably more 
so, for example, than taking tea with the 
president’s wife at Purewater. He was be- 
ginning to feel like Napoleon, disposing his 


battalions to right and left, advancing, re- 
treating, reinforcing or redistributing his 
troops. Ah, the veiled goddess was for 


once getting what she deserved. 


T a late hour of the evening, when the Pro- 
fessor had become the center of an ever- 
thickening crowd of fascinated observers, it 
suddenly came back to him that a woman 
had given him that original hundred-franc 


note. A woman in the train that afternoon! 
But what did he care for that? He was 
playing the limit at every stake; and his 


mind had never worked more clearly and 
with a more exquisite sense of complete de- 
tachment. He was in his own particular 
seventh heaven of lucidity. He even re- 
called, at the precise moment when cog- 
nizance of the fact became useful, that the 
doors of Arcadie closed at midnight, and that 
he had only just time to get back if he 
wished to sleep with a roof over his head. 

As he did wish to, he pocketed his gains 
quietly and composedly, rose from the table 
and walked out of the rooms. He felt hun- 
gry, cheerful and alert. Perhaps, after all, 
excitement had been what he needed—pleas- 
urable excitement, that is, not the kind oc- 
casioned by the small daily irritations of life, 
such as the presence of that woman in the 
train whose name he was still unable to re- 
member. What he would have liked best 
of all would have been to sit down in one 
of the brightly lit cafés he was passing, be- 
fore a bottle of beer and a ham sandwich; 
or perhaps what he had heard spoken of as 
a Welsh rabbit. But he did not want to 
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HEsun streamed upon the ivory white 
ae her flesh and the cool green of her 
bathing suit—and I knew why the judg- 
ment of men had made her Princess of 
Beaches—Queen of Mermaids. 

One must be born with such a form, 
with such a skin. But one cannot give 
oneself daily to the rough caresses of the 
surf and have what she had—that shim- 
mering, luminous softness that played 
almost imperceptibly over her features, 
from the living lustre of her hair. 

“What is it youdo,”” Lquestioned, “that 
makes your hair so live and radiant?” 

“That is my one secret of beauty,” 
shesaid. “‘A secret thatevery hairdresser 
knows—thatevery woman should know. 
I use—a touch of henna in the shampoo.” 





**But henna—”’ I exclaimed. 
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@ good shampoo, has had a compliment 
from every man she knew, next day, 
upon the lustrous beauty of her hair. 
And yet, whether her hair was blonde, 
or brunette, it had only been made 
more gloriously itself—unchanged.”” 
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sleep on a bench, for the n‘ght air was sharp; 
so he continued self-denyingly on his way 
to Arcadie. 

A sleepy boy in a dirty apron let him in, 
locked up after him, and led him to a small 
bare room on the second floor. The stairs 
creaked and rattled as they mounted, and 
the rumblings of sleep sounded through the 
doors of the rooms they passed. Arcadie 
was a cramped and ramshackle construction, 
and the Professor hoped to heaven that his 
pension in the hills would be more solidly 
built and less densely inhabited. However, 
for one night it didn’t matter—or so he 
imagined. 

His guide leit him, and he turned on the 
electric light, threw down on the table the 
notes with which all his pockets were bulg- 
ing, and began to unstrap his portmanteaux. 

Though he had so little luggage, he al- 
ways found the process of unpacking a long 
and laborious one; for he never could re- 
member where he had put anything, and in- 
variably passed through all the successive 
phases of apprehension and despair before he 
finally discovered his bedroom slippers in his 
sponge-bag, and the sponge itself (still drip- 
ping) rolled up inside his pajamas. 

But tonight he sought for neither sponge 
nor pajamas, for as he opened his first suit- 
case, his hand lit on a ream of spotless fools- 
cap—the kind he always used for his liter- 
ary work. The table on which he had tossed 
his winnings held a crusty hotel inkstand, 
and was directly overhung by a vacillating 
electric bulb. Before it was a chair; through 
the open window flowed the silence of the 
night, interwoven with the murmurs of a 
sleeping sea and hardly disturbed by the 
occasional far-off hoot of a motor-horn. In 
his own brain was the same nocturnal quiet 
and serenity. A curious thing had happened 


to him. His bout with the veiled goddess 
had sharpened his wits and dragged him sud- 
denly and completely out of the intellectual 
apathy into which he had been gradually 
immersed by his illness and the harassing 
discomforts of the last few weeks. He was 
no longer thinking now about the gambling- 
tables or the theory of chance; but with all 
the strength of his freshly stimulated facul- 
ties was grappling the mighty monster with 
whom he meant to iry a fall. 

“Einstein!” he cried, as a Crusader might 
have shouted his battle-cry. He sat down 
at the table, shoved aside the bank-notes, 
plunged his pen into the blue mud of the 
inkstand, and began. 

The silence was delicious, mysterious. 
Link by link the chain of his argument un- 
rolled itself, traveling across his pages with 
the unending flow of a trail of migratory 
caterpillars. Not a break, not a hesitation. 
It was years since his mental machinery had 
worked with that smooth consecutiveness. 
He began to wonder whether, after all, it 
might not be better to give up the idea of 
a remote and doubtful pension in the hills, 
and settle himself for the winter in a place 
apparently so propitious to his intellectual 
activities. 

It was then that the noises in the next 
room suddenly began. First there was the 
brutal slam of the door, followed by a silly 
bad- tempered struggle with a reluctant lock. 
Then a pair of shoes were flung down on the 
tiled fioor. Water was next poured into an 
unsteady basin, and a water-jug set down 
with a hideous clatter on a rickety wash- 
stand which seemed to be placed against the 
communicating door between the two rooms. 
Turbulent ablutions ensued. These over, 
there succeeded a moment of deceptive calm, 
almost immediately followed by a series of 
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whistled scales, emitted just above the whis- 
tler’s breath, and merging into the exact 
though subdued reproduction of various 
barnyard gutturals, ending up with the rau- 
cous yelp of a parrot proclaiming again 
and again: “I'm stony-broke, I am!” 

All the while Professor Hibbart’s brain 
continued to marshal its arguments, and 
try to press them into the hard mold of 
words. But the struggle became more and 
more unequal as the repressed cacophony 
next door increased. At last he jumped up, 
rummaged in every pocket for his ear-muffs 
and snapped them furiously over his ears. 
But this measure, instead of silencing the 
tenuous insistent noises from the next room, 
only made him strain for them more atten- 
tively through the protecting pads, giving 
them the supernatural shrillness of sounds 
heard at midnight in a sleeping house, the 
secret crackings and creakings against which 
heaped-up pillows and drawn-up bedclothes 
are a vain defense. 

Finally the Professor noticed that there 
was a wide crack under the communicating 
door. Not till that crack was filled would 
work be possible. He jumped up again and 
dived at the washstand for towels. But he 
found that in the hasty preparation of the 
room, the towels had been forgotten. A 
newspaper, then—but no; he cast about him 
in vain for a newspaper 

The noises had now sunk to a whisper, 
broken by irritating intervals of silence; but 
in the exasperated state of the Professor's 
nerves, these irregular lulls, and the tension 
of watching for the sounds that broke them, 
were more trying than what had gone be- 


fore. He cast a despairing glance about 
him. Finally his eye lit on the pile of bank- 
notes on the table. He sprang up again, 


seized the bank-notes, and crammed them 
into that crack under the door. 

After that the silence in the next room be- 
came suddenly and almost miraculously com- 
plete, and he went on with his writing. 


FTER his first twenty-four hours in the 
hills, the Professor was ready to swear 
that this final refuge was all he had hoped 
for. The situation (though he had hardly 
looked out on it) seemed high, yet sheltered; 
he had a vague impression of sunshine in 
his room; and when he went down on the 
first morning, after a deep and curative 
sleep, he at once found himself in a con- 
genial atmosphere. No effusive compatri- 
ots, no bowing and scraping French; only 
four or five English people, as much in dread 
of being spoken to as he was of their speak- 
ing to him. He consumed the necessary 
number of square inches of proteins and 
carbohydrates, and withdrew to his room as 
stubbornly ignored as if the other guests had 
all thought he was trying to catch their 
eyes. An hour later he was ge lost 
in his work. 

If only life could ever remain on an even 
keel! But something had made him suspect 
it from the first: there was a baby in the 
house. Of course everybody denied it: the 
cook said the bowl of pap left by accident 
on the stairs was for the cat; the landlady 
said she had been a widow twenty years, 
and did he suppose— And the bonne denied 
that there was a smell of paregoric on the 
landing, and said that was the way the mi- 
mosa sometimes affected people. 

That night, after a constitutional in the 
garden (ear-muffs on), the Professor went 
up to his room to resume his writing. For 
two hours he wrote uninterruptedly; then he 
was disturbed by a faint wail. He clapped 
on the pads, and continued writing; but the 
wail, low as it was, pierced them like a cork- 
and 





screw. Finally he laid down his pen 
listened, furiously. Every five minutes the 
sound came again. “I suppose they'll say 


No such pre- 


it’s a kitten!” he growled. 
he 


tense could deceive him for a moment; 


| remembered now that at the moment of en- 
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tering the house he had noticed a smell of 


nursery. If only he had turned straight 
around, and gone elsewhere! Ah—but 
where ? 


The idea of a fresh plunge into the un- 
known made him feel as weak as in the first 
stages of convalescence. And then his book 
had already sunk such talons into him; he 
could feel it sucking at his brain like some 
hungry animal. And all those people down- 
stairs had been as cold and stony at dinner 
as they had at lunch. After two such en- 
counters, he was sure they would never 
bother him. A Paradise indeed, but for 
that serpent! 

The wail continued, and he turned in his 
chair and looked slowly and desperately 
about him. The room was small and bare, 
and had only one door, the one leading 
into the passage. He vaguely recalled that, 
two nights before at Monte Carlo, he had 
been disturbed in much the same way, and 
had found means to end the disturbance. 
What had he done? If only he could re- 
member ! 

His eye went back to the door. There 
was a light under it now; no doubt some 
one was up with the child. Slowly his mind 
dropped from the empyrean to the level of 
the crack under the door. 

“A couple of towels. .... Ah, but there 
are no towels!” Almost as the words 
formed themselves, his glance lit on a well- 
garnished rack. What had made him think 
there were no towels? Why, he had been 
reliving the night at Monte Carlo, where in 
fact, he now remembered, he could find 
none, and to protect himself from the noise 
next door had had to— 

“Oh, my God!” shouted“ the Professor. 
His pen clattered to the floor. He jumped up, 
and his chair crashed after it. The baby, 
terror-struck, ceased to cry. There was an 
awful silence. 

“Oh, my God!” shouted the Professor. 

Slowly the vision of that other room came 
back: he saw himself jumping up just as 
wildly, dashing for towels and finding none, 
and then seizing a pile of papers and cram- 
ming them into the crack under the door. 
Papers, indeed! “Oh, my God!” 

It was money that he had seized that 
other night: hundreds of hundred-franc bills; 
or were they hundreds of thousands? How 
furiously he had crushed them in his haste 
to stuff them into the crack! Money—an 
unbelievable amount of it. But how in the 
world had it got there? To whom on earth 
did it belong ? 

The Professor sat down on the edge of the 
bed and took his bursting head between his 
hands. 


AYLIGHT found him still laboring to 

reconstitute the succession of incredible 
episodes leading up to his mad act. Of all 
the piles of notes he had stuffed under the 
door, not one had belonged to him. Of that 
he was now sure. He recalled also, but less 
clearly, that some one had given him a 
bank-note—a hundred francs, he thought: 
was it on the steamer at Marseilles, or in the 


train?—given it with some mysterious in- 
junction about gambling. .... That was 
as far as he could go at present. .... His 


mind had come down from the empyrean 
with a crash, and was still dazed from its 
abrupt contact with reality. At any rate the 
money wasn't his, and he had left it under 
the door in his hotel bedroom at Mont 
Carlo! And that was two days ago. . 

The baby was crying again, but the 
of the house still slept when, unkempt, un- 
shorn, and with as many loose ends to his 
raiment as Hamlet, Professor Hibbart dashed 
out past an affrighted bonne who cried after 
him that he might still catch the motorbus 
if he took the shortcut to the village 

To the Professor, any abrupt emergence 
from his work was like coming-to after a 
severe operation. He floated in a world 


rest 
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empty of ideas and facts, and hemmed with 
slippery perpendicular walls. All the way 
to Monte Carlo those walls were made of 
the faces in the motorbus, blank inscrutable 
faces, smooth, secret surfaces up which his 
mind struggled to clamber back to the Ac- 
tual. Only one definite emotion survived: 
hatred of the being—a woman, was it ?— 


who had given him that hundred-franc note. | 
He clung to that feeling as to a life-belt, | 
waiting doggedly till it should lift him back | 


to reality. If only he could have recalled 
his enemy’s name! 


RRIVED at Monte Carlo, he hailed a taxi 
and pronounced the one name he did re- 
call: “Arcadie!”” But what chance was there 
that the first chauffeur he met would know 
the title, or remember the site, of that un- 
distinguished family hotel ? 
“Arcadie? But, of course! It’s the place 
they're all asking for!” cried the chauffeur, 
turning without a moment's hesitation in 


what seemed to his fare to be the right | 
direction. Yet how could that obscure pen- | 


sion be the place “they” were all asking 
for, and who in the name of madness were 
“they ?” 

“Are you sure?” the Professor faltered. 

“Of finding the way? Allons donc; we 
have only to follow the crowd!” 

This was a slight exaggeration, for at that 
early hour the residential quarter of. Monte 
Carlo was hardly more populous than when 
the Professor had last seen it; but if he 
had doubted being on the right road, his 
doubt was presently dispelled by the sight 
of a well-set-up young man in tennis flan- 
nels, with a bright conversational eye, who 
came swinging along from the opposite di- 
rection. 


“Taber Tring!” 


and the Professor nearly flung himself over 
the side of the taxi in his eagerness to at- 
tract his friend’s notice. 

Apparently he had been mistaken: for the 
young man, arrested by his signals, gave back 
a blank stare from eyes grown suddenly 
speechless, and then, turning on his heels, 
disappeared double-quick down a side-street. 


The Professor, thrown back into his habitual | 


uncertainty, wavered over the question of 
pursuit; but the taxi was still moving, and 
before he could decide, it had worked its 
way through a throng of gaping people and 


screamed a voice from the | 
depths of the Professor’s subconsciousness; | 





drawn up before a gate surmounted by the | 


well-remembered “Arcadie.” 
are!” the chauffeur gestured, with the air 
of a parent humoring a spoiled child. 

There he was! He started to jump out, 
and pushing through the crowd, was con- 
fronted with a smoking ruin. The gate, 
under its lying inscription, led straight into 
chaos; and behind where Arcadie had stood, 
other houses, blank unknown houses, were 
also shouldering up to gape at the disaster. 

“But this is not the place!” remonstrated 
the Professor. “This is a house that has 
burnt down!” 

“Parbleu,” replied the chauffeur, still hu- 
moring him. 

The Professor's temples were bursting. 
“But was it—was it—was this the Hotel 
Arcadie ?” 

The chauffeur shrugged again and pointed 
to the name. 

“When—did it burn?” 

“Early yesterday.” 

“And the landlady—the person who kept 
it?” 

“Ah, ¢a—” 

“But how, in the name of pity, can I find 
out ?” 

The chauffeur seemed moved by his dis- 
tress. “Let Monsieur reassure himself. There 
was no loss of life. If Monsieur had any 
friends or relations—” 

The Professor waved away the suggestion. 

“We could, of course, address ourselves to 
the police,” the chauffeur continued. 


“There you | 
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The police! The mere sound of the word 
filled his hearer with dismay. Explain to 
the police about that money? How could 


he—and in his French? He turned cold at 
the idea, and in his dread of seeing himself 
transported to the commissariat by the too- 
sympathetic driver, he hurriedly paid the lat- 
ter off, and remained alone gazing through 
the gate at the drenched and smoking mon- 
ument of his folly. 

The money—try to get back the money? 
It had seemed almost hopeless before; now 
the attempt could only expose him to all 
the mysterious perils of the law. He saw 
himself interrogated, investigated, his pass- 
port seized, his manuscript confiscated, and 
every hope of rational repose and work an- 
nihilated for months to come. He felt him- 
self curiously eyed by the policeman who 
was guarding the ruins, and turned from the 
scene of the disaster almost as hurriedly as 
the young man whom he had taken—no 
doubt erroneously—for Taber Tring. 

Having reached another quarter of the 
town, he sat down on a bench to take 
stock of his situation. 

It was exactly what he had done two days 
before when, on arriving at Monte Carlo, 
he had found that he had missed the motor- 
bus; and the association of ideas once more 
came to his rescue. 

Gradually there rose in his mind a faint 
wavering vision of a young woman, pearled 
and furred and scented, precipitately de- 
scending from his compartment, and as she 
did so, cramming a bank-note into his hand. 

“The Princess—the Princess—they call me 
Betsy at the dressmaker’s—” That was as 
far as the clue went; but presently the 
Professor remembered ‘that his companion 
had left the train at Cannes, and it became 
dismally certain to him that his only hope 
of clearing his overburdened conscience 
would be to take the train to that place, and 
there prosecute his almost hopeless search. 


OT till he found himself seated in the 

train did the full horror of his situa- 
tion break on the Professor. Then, for an 
hour, he contemplated it in all its intricate 
enormity, saw himself as a man dishonored, 
ruined (for he now remembered the amount 
of the sum he had to account for), and, 
worse still, severed from his best-loved work 
for a period incalculably long. For after 
he had struggled through the first difficulties, 
he would have to settle down to the slow 
task of reimbursement, and he knew that to 
earn enough money to repay what he had 
lost, he must abandon serious scientific work 
such as he was now engaged in, and prob- 
ably stoop—abominable thought—to writing 
popular “science” articles in one of the il- 
lustrated magazines. Such a job had once 
been offered him on very handsome terms, 
and contemptuously rejected; and the best 
he could now hope was that there was still 
an opening for him somewhere between the 
etiquette column and the notes on face- 
powder and bathing tights. 

Arrived at Cannes, he found his way to 
what appeared to be the fashionable shop- 
ping street, and exteriorizing his attention 
by an extreme effort of the will, he began to 
go the rounds of the dressmaking estab- 
lishments. 

At every one he was received with dis- 
tinguished politeness, and every one, by some 
curious coincidence, had a Betsy to offer 
him. As the Betsies were all young, fluffy 
and rosy, considerable offense was caused by 
his rapid rejection of them, and he tried to 
close his ears to the crude and disobliging 
comments which on each occasion attended 
his retreat. But he had by this time regained 
a sufficiently clear vision of the Princess to 
be sure that she was not concealed behind 
any of the youthful substitutes proposed to 
him. In despair he issued from the last 
eA and again sat himself down to con- 
sider. 
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As he did so, his mind gave a queer click, 
and the doors of his inner consciousness 
again swung open. But this time it was 
only to draw him back into the creative 
world from which he had been so violently 
ejected. He had suddenly seen a point to 
be made in the Einstein controversy, and 
he began to fumble for a paper on which 
to jot it down. He found only one, the 
closely scribbled flap of a torn envelope on 
which, during the journey to Cannes, he 
had calculated and recalculated the extent 
of the sum he would have to raise to re- 
imburse the Princess; but possibly there 
might be a clear space on the other side. 
He turned it over, and there read, in a 
tall, slanting hand: 

“Princesse Balalatinsky, 

“Villa Mon Caprice, route de Californie.” 


E started to his feet, and glanced about 

him frantically for a taxi. He had no idea 
where the route de Californie was, but in 
his desperate circumstances, it seemed as 
easy to hire a taxi for a five minutes’ tran- 
sit as for a long expedition. Besides, it was 
the only way he knew of being sure of 
reaching his destination; and to do so as 
soon as possible was now a fixed obsession. 

The taxi carried him a long way; back 
through the whole length of the town, out 
on a flat white dusty road, and then up 
and up between walls overhung with lux- 
uriant verdure till suddenly, at a turn, it 
stood still with a violent jerk. 

The Professor looked out, and saw him- 
self confronted by the expressive counte- 
nance of Mr. Taber Tring. 

“Oh, my God—you again!” shrieked the 
young man, turning suddenly white with 
fury—or was it rather with fear? 

“Why do you say again?” questioned the 
Professor; but his interlocutor, taking to his 
heels with unaccountable velocity, had al- 
ready disappeared down a verdant byway. 

The Professor leaned back in the taxi in 
speechless amazement. He was sure now 
that the “again” referred to their previous 
encounter that morning at Monte Carlo, and 
he could only conclude that it had become 
a fixed habit of Taber Tring’s to run away 
whenever they met, and that he ran a great 
deal too fast for the Professor ever to hope 
to overtake him. 

“Well,” said the driver, “there’s a gentle- 
man who isn’t pleased. He thought I had 
no fare, and expected to get a lift up to the 
top of this mountain.” 

“I should have been happy to give him a 
lift,” said the Professor rather wistfully; 
to which the driver replied: “He must be a 
mile off by this time. He didn’t seem to 
fancy your looks.” 

There was no controverting this state- 
ment, mortifying as it was, and they con- 
tinued their ascent till a gateway impres- 
sively crowned by heraldic lions admitted 
them to terraced gardens above which a 
villa of ample proportions looked forth upon 
the landscape. 

The Professor was by this time so steeled 
to the unexpected that he hardly paused to 
consider the strange incongruity between the 
Princess’ account of her fortunes and the 
setting in which she lived. He had read 
“Mon Caprice’ on the gate, and that was 
the name on the envelope he had found in 
his pocket. With a resolute hand he rang 
the bell and asked a resplendent footman if 
the Princess Balalatinsky were at home. 

He was shown through a long succession 
of drawing-rooms, in the last of which the 
Princess rose from the depths of a broad 
divan. She was dressed in black draperies, 
half-transparent—no, half-translucent; and 
she stood before the Professor in all the for- 
midable completeness of her beauty. 

Instantly his mind clicked again, and a 
voice shrilled up at him from the depths: 
“You always knew you could still recog- 
nize a beautiful woman when you saw one;” 
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but he closed his ears to the suggestion and 
advanced awkwardly toward the lady. 

Before he could take more than three 
steps, she was at his side, almost at his feet; 
her burning clasp was on his wrists, and her 
eyes were consuming him like coals of fire. 

“Master! Maestro! Disguise is useless! 
You choose to come unannounced; but I 
was sure you would answer my appeal, and 
I should have recognized you anywhere, and 
among any number of people.” She lifted 
his astonished hand to her lips. “It is the 
penalty of genius,” she breathed. 

“But—” gasped the Professor. 

A scented finger was laid across his lips. 
“Hush; not yet. Let me tell you first why 
I ventured to write to you.” She drew 
him gently down to an armchair beside the 
divan, and herself sank orientally into its 
pillows. “I thought I had exhausted all 
the emotions of life. At my age—is it not 
a tragedy? But I was mistaken. It is true 
that I had tried philosophy, marriage, mathe- 
matics, divorce, sculpture and love; but I 
had never attempted the stage. How long 
it sometimes takes to discover one’s real 
vocation! No doubt you may have gone 
through the same uncertainties yourself. At 
any rate, my gift for the drama did not 
reveal itself till three months ago, and I 
have only just completed my play, ‘The 
Scarlet Cataract,’ a picture of my life, as 
the title suggests—and which, my friends tell 
me, is not without dramatic merit. In fact, 
if I were to listen to them—” 

The Professor struggled from his seat. His 
old fear of her madness had returned. He 
began very mildly: “It is quite natural 
you should mistake me for some one else—” 

With an inimitable gesture she waved the 
interruption aside. “But what I want to 
explain is that, of course, the leading rdéle 
can have but one interpreter—myself. The 
things happened to me: who else could pos- 
sibly know how to act them? Therefore if 
I appeal to you—on my knees, Illustrious 
Impresario!—it is in my double character 
as dramatist and tragédienne; for in spite of 
appearances, my life Aas been a tragedy, as 
you will acknowledge if you will let me out- 
line its principal events in a few words.” 

But here she had to pause a second for 
breath, and the Professor, on his feet, actu- 
ally shouted out his protest. “Madam, I 
cannot let you go on another moment, first 
because I’ve heard the story of your life 
already, and secondly because I’m not the 
man you suppose.” 

The Princess turned deadly pale. “Im- 
postor!” she hissed, and reached for the em- 
broidered bell-rope among the draperies of 
the divan. 


HE agitation had the curious effect of 
calming the Professor. “You had bet- 
ter not send me away,” he said, “till you 
learn why I am here. I am the unhappy 
man to whom, the day before yesterday, you 
intrusted a hundred-franc note which you 
asked me to stake for you at Monte Carlo. 
Unfortunately I could not recall your name 
or address, and I have been hunting for you 
through all the dresSmakers’ establishments 
in Cannes.” 

The instant lighting-up of her face was 
a sight so lovely that he almost forgot his 
apprehensions and his shame. 

“The dressmakers’ shops? Ah—in search 
of ‘Betsy!’ It is true, I was obliged to act 
as a mannequin for one day; but since then 
my fortunes have miraculously changed— 
changed, thanks to you; for now,” the Prin- 
cess continued with enthusiasm, “I do at last 
recognize my good angel, my benefactor, and 
ask myself how I could have failed to know 
you again, how I could have taken you for 
a vulgar theatrical manager, you, a man of 
genius and a philosopher! Can you ever 
forgive me? For I owe you everything— 
everything—everything!” she sobbed out, 
again almost at his knees. 
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His self-possession continued to increase 
in proportion to her agitation. He actually 
risked laying a hand on her arm and press- 
ing her mildly back among her cushions. 

“Only a change of pronouns,” he said, 
sighing, “is necessary to the complete ac- 
curacy of your last statement.” 

But she was off again on a new tack. 
“That blessed hundred-franc note! From the 
moment when you took it from me, as I got 
out of the train, my luck miraculously and 
completely changed. I knew you were going 
to win some money for me; but how could 
I have imagined the extent of the fortune 
you were to heap at my feet ?” 


A. COLD sweat broke out over the Profes- 
sor’s trembling body. She knew, then— 
again her infernal intuition had pierced his 
secret! In the train had she not discovered 
his name, identified him as the author of 
“The Elimination of Phenomena,” and 
guessed that he was actually engaged in the 
composition of another work? At the mo- 
ment he had fancied that there was a plau- 
sible explanation for each of these discoveries ; 
but he now felt that her powers of divina- 
tion were in need of no outward aid. She 
had risen from her seat and was once more 
in possession of his hands. 

“You have come to be thanked—and I do 
thank you!” Her heavy lashes glittered with 
tears which seemed to merge with the drops 
of moisture rolling down the Professor’s 
agonized brow. 

“Don't—don’t, I beg.” He freed himself. 
“Tf you'll only let me speak—let me ex- 
plain—” 

She raised a reproachful finger. “Let you 
belittle yourself? Let you reject my grat- 
itude? No—no! Nothing that you can 
say can make any difference. The gipsy in 
the Caucasus told me long ago what you 
were going to do for me. And now that 
you have done it, you want to stifle the 
thanks on my lips!” 

“But you have nothing to thank me for. 
I have made no money for you. On the 
contrary, I—” 

“Hush, hush! Such words are blasphemy. 
Look about you at all this luxury, this 
beauty. I expected to have to leave it to- 
morrow. And thanks to you, wealth has 
poured in on me at the moment when. I 
thought I was face to face with ruin.” 

“Madam, you must let me undeceive you. 
I don’t know who can have brought you 
such an erroneous report.” The Professor 
glanced about him in acute distress, seeking 
to escape from her devouring scrutiny. “It 
is true that I did make a considerable sum 





for you, but I—I afterward lost it. To my 
shame be it said.” 

The Princess hardly appeared to hear him. 
Tears of gratitude still rained down her 
face. “Lost it? A little more, a little less 
—what does it matter? In my present pe- 
cuniary situation, nothing of that sort counts. 
I am rich—rich for life! I should in fact,” 
she continued with a gush of candor, “be an 
absolutely happy woman if I could only 
find an impresario who would stage my 
play.” She suddenly lifted her enchanting 
eyes to his. “I wonder, by the way,” she 
proposed, “if you would let me read it to 
you now?” 

“Oh, no, no,” the Professor almost 
shouted; and then, becoming aware of the 
offense his words were likely to give, he 
added precipitately: “Before we turn to 
any other subject, you must really let me 
tell you just how much money I owe you, 
and what were the unfortunate circum- 
stances in which—” 

But he was conscious that the Princess 
was no longer listening to him. A new 
light had dawned in her face, and the glow 
of it was already drying her tears. Slim, 
palpitating and girlish, she turned toward 
one of the tall French windows opening 
onto the terrace. 

“My fiancé—your young compatriot! 
Here he is! Oh, how happy I am to bring 
you together!” she exclaimed. 

The Professor followed her glance with a 
stare of fresh amazement. Through the 
half-open window a young man in tennis 
flannels had strolled familiarly into the room. 

“My Taber,” the Princess breathed, “this 
is my benefactor—our benefactor—this is—” 


ABER TRING gently removed the perfect 

arms which were already tightening about 
his neck. “J know who he is,” he said, in 
a hard, high tone. “That’s why I’ve been 
running away from him ever since early this 
morning.” 

His good-humored boyish face was abso- 
lutely decomposed by distress. Without 
vouchsafing the least attention to the Prin- 
cess, he stood pallidly but resolutely facing 
her visitor. 

“I’ve been running for all I was worth, 
at least till a quarter of an hour ago. 
Then I suddenly pulled up short and said 
to myself: ‘Taber Tring, this wont do. 
You were born in the Middle West, but 
your parents came from New England, and 
now’s the time to prove it if you're ever 
going to. Stern and rockbound coast, and 
Mayflower and all the rest of it. If there’s 
anything in it, it ought to come out now.’ 
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And, by George, it did; and here I am, 
ready to make a clean breast of it.” 

He drew a silk handkerchief from his 
pocket, and wiped his brow, which was as 
damp with agony as the Professor’s. 

But the Professor’s patience had reached 
its final limit, and he was determined, what- 
ever happened, to hold all interrupters at 
bay til! he had made a clean breast of his 
own. 

“I don’t know, sir,” he said, “why you 
avoided my presence this morning, nor why 
you now seek it; but since you are con- 
nected with this lady by so close a tie, there 
is no reason why I should not continue in 
your presence what I had begun to tell her. 
I repeat then, madam, that with this hun- 
dred-franc note in my hand, I approached a 
table and staked the sum with results so 
unexpectedly and incredibly favorable that 
I left the gaming-rooms just before midnight 
in possession of—" 

“Ninety-nine thousand, seven hundred 
francs,” Taber Tring interposed. 

The Professor received this with a gasp of 
astonishment; but everything that was hap- 
pening was se foreign to all the laws of 
probability as experienced at Purewater that 
it did not long arrest his attention. 

“You have stated the sum accurately,” he 
said; “but you do not know that I am no 
longer in possession of a penny of it.” 

“Oh, don't I!” groaned Taber Tring, wip- 
ing a fresh outbreak of moisture from his 
forehead. 


The Professor stopped short. “You do 
know? Ah, but to be sure. You were your- 
self a fellow-boarder at Arcadie. You were 


perhaps under its roof when that disastrous 
fire broke out and destroyed the whole of 
the large sum of money I had so negligently 
left—” 

“Under the door!” shrieked Taber Tring. 
“Under the door of your room, which hap- 
pened to be the one next to mine.” 

A light began to dawn on the Professor. 
“Is it possible that you were the neighbor 
whose unseasonable agitation during the 
small hours of the night caused me, in the 
total absence of towels or other available 
material, to stuff the money in question un- 
der the crack of the door in order to con- 
tinue my intellectual labors undisturbed ?” 

“That’s me,” said Taber Tring sullenly. 

But the Princess, who had been listening 
to the Professor’s long disquisition with a 
look of lovely bewilderment gradually verg- 
ing on boredom, here intervened with a sud- 
den flash of attention. 

“What sort of noises proceeded from my 
Taber’s room at that advanced hour of the 








That’s what Courtney Ryley Cooper is 
doing as you read this paragraph. On the 
fifteenth of June, with three pack-horses, and 
himself and an old mountain friend astride a 
pair of trail ponies, he fared forth from his 
Colorado home for a six-weeks’ trip of ex- 
ploration, into sections of the Rocky Moun- 
tain region that have rarely, if ever, been 
penetrated, save perhaps by Indians; for 
strange as it may seem, there are such sections 
in America’s vast midcontinent playground. 


Hitting the High Spots 


“Coop,” as he’s known west of the Missouri, 
will blaze new trails, and he blithely writes 
that the best of these new trails he and his 
companion will becomingly christen “The 
Red Book Trail.” 
was a mighty horseman—on one occasion he 
rode continuously, with relays, a distance of 
ninety-eight miles, to meet Buffalo Bill at the 
Pine Ridge Agency. 
that,” he says, “every time I saw a horse I 


cried.” 
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night ?”’ she inquisitorially demanded of the 
Professor. 

“Oh, shucks!” said her betrothed in a 
weary tone. “Aren't they alike, every one 
of ’em?” He turned to the Professor. “I 
dare say I was making a noise. I was about 
desperate. Stony-broke, and didn’t know 
which way to turn next. I guess you’d have 
made a noise in my place.” 

The Professor felt a sudden sympathy for 
the stricken youth. “I’m sorry for you— 
very sorry,” he said. “If I had known your 
situation, I should have tried to master my 
impatience, and should probably not have 
crammed the money under the door; in 
which case it would not have been destroyed 
in the fire—” 

(“How like the reflections of a Chinese 
sage!” the Princess admiringly murmured.) 

“Destroyed in the fire? It wasn’t,” said 
Taber Tring incisively. 

The Professor reeled back and was obliged 
to support himself upon the nearest chair 

“It wasn’t ?” 

“Trust me,” said the young man. 
there, and I stole it.” 

“You stole it—his money ?” 
instantly flung herself on his bosom. 
save your beloved from ruin? Oh, how 
Christlike—how Dostoyevskian!” She ad- 
dressed herself with streaming eyes to the 
Professor. “Oh, spare him, sir, for heaven's 
sake, spare him! What shall I do to avert 
your vengeance? Shall I offer myself in 
the streets of Cannes? I will do anything 
to atone to you for his heroic gesture in 
stealing your money—” 

Taber Tring again put her gently aside. 
“Do drop it, Betsy. This is not a woman’s 
job. I stole that money in order to gamble 
with it, and I’ve got to pay it back, and all 
that I won with it too.” He paused and 
faced about on the Professor. “Isn't that 
so, sir?” he questioned. “I’ve been puzzling 
over it day and night for the last two days, 
and I can’t figure it out any other way 
Hard on you, Betsy, just as we thought our 
fortune was made; but my firm conviction, 
Professor Hibbart, as a man of New Eng- 
land stock, is that at this moment I owe 
you the sum of one million, seven hundred 
and fifty thousand francs.” 

“My God!” screamed the Professor 


system did you play?” 

N R. TRING’S open countenance snapped 
shut like a steel trap. “That’s my 

secret,” he said politely; and the Professor 

mentally acknowledged that it was. 

“I must ask you,” the young man pur- 
sued, “to be good enough either to dis- 
prove or to confirm my estimate of my in- 
debtedness to you. How much should you 
consider that you owed if you had stolen 
anybody’s money and made a lot more with 
it? Only the sum stolen, or the whole? 
There’s my point.” 

“But I did! I have!” 

“Did what?” 

“Exactly what you have done. Stole— 
that is, gambled with a sum’ of money in- 
trusted to me for the purpose, and won the 


“T was 


The Princess 
“To 


“What 


cried the Professor 


large amount you have correctly stated. It 
is true,” the Professor continued, “that I 
had no intention of appropriating a penny 


of it; but, supposing that my culpable neg- 
ligence had caused the whole sum to be de- 
stroyed by fire, I considered myself—” 

“Well?” panted Taber Tring. 

“As indebted for the entire amount to this 
lady here—” 

Taber Tring’s face became illuminated with 
sudden comprehension. 

“Holy Moses! You don’t mean to say 
all that money under the door belonged to 
Betsy ?” 

“Every cent of it, in my opinion,” said 
the Professor firmly; and the two men stood 
and stared at each other. 

“But, good gracious,” the Princess inter- 
vened, “then nobody has stolen anything!” 
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A corn isn’t just a pain—it’s a 
drain. A tax on the whole nervous 
system. A blight, not alone on the 
| toe, but on the spirits and the dis- 
position. . . . Doctors know that a 
corncan darken a man’s whole view- 
point on life. Headache, fatigue, ir- 
ritability and indigestion are often 
reflexes of a throbbing corn... 
“Pain-messages” shoot to every 
nerve center, when a corn starts 











Blue-jay 


ent B QUICK AND GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 


Life will 
taste 


When that | 
Corn is gone 


broadcasting. . . If you would know 
blissful relief, apply ‘Blue-jay to 
that burning corn. In ten seconds, 
the world will seem a better place to 
live in... . Atiny cushion—cool 
as velvet — fits over the corn and 
stops the pain at once. You wear it 
two days in solid comfort. When 
you take it off, the corn comes with 
it — gently removed by the little 
brown disc of magic medication. 
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HE load which had crushed the Pro- 

fessor to earth rolled from his shoul- 
ders, and he lifted the head of a free man. 
“So it would seem.” 

But Taber Tring could only ejaculate once 
again: “Holy Moses!” 

“Then we are rich once more—is it not 
so, my Taber?” The Princess leaned a 
thoughtful head upon her hand. “Do you 
know, I could almost regret it? Yes, I re- 
gret, dear friends, that you are both blame- 
less, and that no sacrifice will be demanded 
of me. It would have been so beautiful if 
you had both sinned, and I had also had 
to sin to save you. But on the other hand,” 
she reflected, with lifted eyes and a smile 
like heaven, “I shall now be able to have 
my play brought out at my own expense. 
And for that,” she cried, again possessing 
herself of Professor Hibbart’s hands, “for 
that too I have to thank you! And this 
is the only way I know of doing it.’ 

She flung her arms around his neck and 
lifted her lips to his; and the exonerated 
and emancipated Professor took like a man 
what she offered. 

“And now,” she cried, “for my other 
hero!” and caught her betrothed to her 
heart. 


REDDY 
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These effusions were interrupted by the 
entrance of the resplendent footman, who 
surveyed them without surprise or disap- 
proval. 

“There is at the door,” he announced, “a 
young lady of the name of Betsy who is 
asking for Monsieur.” He indicated the 
Proiessor. “She would give no other name; 
she said that was enough. She knows Mon- 
sieur has been seeking her everywhere in 
Cannes, and she is in despair at having 
missed him; but at the time she was en- 
gaged with another client.” 

The Professor turned pale, and Taber 
Tring’s left lid sketched a tentative wink. 

But the Princess intervened in her most 
princely manner. “Of course! My name is 
Betsy, and you were seeking for me at all 
the dressmakers’!” She turned to the foot- 
man with her smile of benediction. “Tell 
the young lady,” she said, “that Monsieur 
in his turn is engaged with another client, 
who begs her to accept this slight compensa- 
tion for her trouble.” She slipped a hoop 
of jade from her wrist, and the footman 
withdrew with the token. 

“And now,” said the Princess, “as it is 
past three o'clock, we ought really to be 
thinking of sakouska.” 


ROLLS HER OWN 


(Continued from page 93) 


although he would ordinarily not have per- 
mitted wild horses to drag him to such an 
affair. He did not tell her that the reason 
he was going was to size up Archibald. 

Such excitement as girls feel over a silly 
country dance! Wally felt terribly old as 
Reddy chatted on about her dress and her 
slippers and all the rest of it. 

“As though your life depended on that 
dance,” he told her. 

“You don’t know how much I have at 
stake,” she replied gravely. And at his 
smile: “Love’s pretty important, you will 
admit.” 

He told her she did not know the mean- 
ing of the word, that she would be in love 
a cozen times before she met the right man. 

“Not me, Wally. You don't begin to 
know the kind of person I am. That's the 
way all the Red Peppers are. They fall in 
love terribly and take it awfully hard when 
they’ re crossed.” 

“But my dear—you're just a child—” 

“Nearly nineteen. And I’ve been going 
around with boys since I was eleven. And 
in all that time I've only had one crush.” 

Still, he knew better. Somehow he was 
certain she would get over Archibald. 

So, although he felt sorry for her the 
day of the dance when she came over, all 
woebegone, to say that she and Archibald 
had quarreled and he was not going with 
her, still, he felt it was all for the best. 
In fact, he felt a secret satisfaction that it 
was all over. He had known that sooner or 
later the end would come. But it had all 
been very real to poor little Reddy, and he 
hated to see her so cut up. He knew how 
she had been looking forward to that dance 
—and all that fussing over the dress and 
all. Those things did mean a lot in a girl's 
life—especially a very young girl like Reddy. 

He felt in a way responsible, too—be- 
cause, innocently enough, he had been the 
cause of the quarrel. It seemed the ridicu- 
lous fellow had taken umbrage at Reddy’s 
friendship with him, Wally. And she, with 
proper spirit, had sent him about his busi- 
ness. 

“But just the same,” she confided to him, 
“IT think maybe I'd better go and make up 
with him.” 

“No—no—you mustn't do that. That is 
—I shouldn’t think your pride would let 
ou. 

, “But Wally, I’ve looked forward so to the 
dance. And it’s the very last of the sea- 


son. Next week everybody’ll be going back 
to town—” 
Wally realized, with something of a 


shock, that Labor Day had crept upon him 
unawares, and that in a week or two he too 
would be going. 

“Of course you must go to the dance. 
But can’t you go without him?” 

“And let him see he was the only man I 
could get? I've dropped everybody else— 
that is, everybody but you.” 

“Well, why don’t you come with me?” 
he asked. “I’ve got a ticket, and I’m not 
taking anybody.” 

Why not, indeed? Her joy was more 
than enough reward for any effort it might 
cost him to appear at a dance in Kindle 
Beach with Nellie Pepper's sister. She 
raved on for a moment, then turned to him 
seriously. 

“Of course, I don’t expect you to call for 
me, Wally.” Heavens! He had not even 
thought of that! “I wouldn't think of put- 
ting you to all that trouble—just as if you 
were an ordinary young man.” 

Her attitude of worship made him feel 
ashamed. “Don't be silly, my dear. Who- 
ever heard of a man not calling for a girl 
he was going to escort to a dance?” 

And he did—although he would not have 
believed anything could ever have dragged 
him into the Pepper home again. And in 
such a capacity! Gallant to little Reddy. 

But it was not half so bad as he had 
expected, and on the whole he was glad he 
went. For Mrs. Pepper made him feel how 
very glad she was to see him, and how much 
she had always thought of him. And the 
encounter with Nellie Warren was far from 
the nightmare he had always dreaded. It 
was, in fact, quite casual. And he met Jim 
Warren, too, and that was not at all ter- 
rible, either. All in all, when he left the 
Pepper home, with Mrs. Pepper’s playful 
admonition to be careful of her little girl, 
and Reddy hanging confidingly on his arm, 
it was with a feeling of lightness he had 
not known in years: the feeling of a man 
who has cast aside a painful burden—and 
seen a troublesome ghost forever laid. 

Wally actually didn’t mind the dance— 
partly as a sort of reaction and partly 
through Reddy's pleasure. How that girl 
enjoyed dancing! And how radiantly beau- 
tiful that enjoyment made her! He had 
never seen her so lovely as she looked in 
that white dress, her arms and throat bare, 
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her hair with a band of sapphires woven 
through it, and that starry look in her eyes. 
He had quite the most beautiful girl in the 
room, he decided impartially. Which is 
always an agreeable sensation for a man. 


T was quite an enjoyable evening, up to 

a certain point. People seemed very glad 
to see him, in spite of his own lack of 
friendliness. But he wished they wouldn’t 
treat him as a sort of demigod. 

And Reddy would dance with nobody but 
him. As she was a splendid dancer, and 
seemed to be enjoying it, he did not find 
within himself any need to urge her to do 
otherwise. 

But suddenly she said, after an absence 
during which he believed she had been pow- 
dering her nose: “If you want me, you'll 
find me out in the farthest summerhouse.” 

“What?” he demanded stupidly. 

“Archibald wants to speak to me,” she 
explained. “I knew you wouldn’t mind.” 

Of course he did not. Why should he? 
Just the same, he wished she would make 
it snappy. There was nothing for him to 
do while waiting for her. And suddenly it 
occurred to him that he had always been 
right. Dances were stupid things. And no- 
body went to them but idiots. 

Naturally he was not going out to any 
summerhouse after her. She could stay 


But after all, she was in his care. And 
she was very young. And he did not know 
this Archibald—nor trust him. So when she 
did not return after what seemed a truly 
interminable time, Wally felt constrained to 
go after her. 

To his surprise and relief, she was alone. 
Crumpled in one corner of the summerhouse, 
she did not look up when he came in. 
From the muffled reply she gave when 
he called her, he gathered that she was cry- 
ing. But it was too dark to see. 

He sat down beside her, intending to put 
an arm around her consolingly. But either 
she mistook his gesture, or her emotion was 
too much for her, for before he knew it, 
she was in his arms. 

“Oh, Wally,” she cried, “he’s gone, and 
he says he'll never, never see me any more.” 

His arm tightened about her. 

“Oh, Wally, he was just awful. He said 
I was in l-love with you—he could tell it— 
but you were just playing with me—” 

“Idiot!” said Wally between his teeth, 
the while he patted with little pats the dis- 
consolate girl in his arms. 

“And that isn’t all. He said I'd been fall- 
ing in love with you all summer, and you'd 
been leading me on—he could see it coming 
—and tonight, my being here with you and 
all just proved it. And when I danced with 
you, it was disgraceful the way I hung 
around your neck and gazed up at you ador- 
ingly. And anybody could see you were 
letting me make a little f-fool of myself 
over you—and oh, Waily, I feel terrible.” 

Wally did not know what to do, but only 
held her closer, murmuring, “There—there !” 
into the fragrant mass of her hair. 

“And Wally—you don’t know the worst. 
He gave me my choice of him—or you—and 
when I wouldn't g-give you up,”—she bur- 
rowed deep into his shoulder,—“that was 
the end—” 

“I wouldn’t give him another thought,” 
he soothed. “He’s just not worth it.” 

“B-but, Wally—you don’t understand.” 
The words came muffled through the cloth 
of his coat. “The worst is—I didn’t mind 
giving him up, really. .... I'd a hundred 
times rather give him up—than you.” 

She had lifted her head from his shoulder 
at the last word, and as he bent over her, 
in some unaccountable way their lips met. 

“Oh, Wally!’ she cried, straining against 
him so hard that the three pins did come 
out of her hair and it did tumble—all about 
his hands and arms. He ran his fingers 
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The ory That Saved 
Bob Johnson’s Job 


—and paved the way 
for a better one! 
[' was written to his employer by the International 


Correspondence Schools. It told how “Robert 
Johnson had enrolled for a course of home-study 
and had received a mark of 94 for his first lesson.” 

Bob answered the summons to the Chief's office with 
just a little fear and trembling, for a lot of men were 
being dropped—a lot more were having their pay 
reduced. j 

But as Bob came in, his employer did a surprising 
thing. He got up quickly from his desk and grasped 
Bob warmly by the hand. 

“I want to congratulate you, young man, on the 
warks you are making with the I. C. S. I am glad to 
see that you are training yourself not only for your 
present job but for the job ahead. : 

“We're cutting the pay-roll. Until I received this 
letter, I had you in mind as one of the men to 
dropped. But not now. Keep on elyne—toe 
your eyes open—and pretty soon there’ll be a still 
better job for you around here. We're always looking 
for trained men.” 

Won’t you let the I. C. S. help you, too? Won’t 
you trade a few hours of your spare time for a good 
job, a good salary and the comforts that go with it? 
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below and mail it to Scranton today. That doesn’t 
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through it—as he had imagined doing, that 
day when he had first seen it down. It 
was as if he could feel the color of it. Sud- 
denly, stooping, he kissed the soft, vibrant 
mass in his hands. 

“Oh, Wally,” she laughed, a trifle hyster- 
ically, “you will have me falling in love with 
you! And you know what I am when I 
fall in love.” 

“I don't know 
denied. 

“Have you forgotten how determined I 
get—” 

“And have you forgotten who taught you 
all your little bag of tricks—and who could 
see through any of them—in a minute?” 

There was a little pause—and then she 
said, with a suggestion of a catch in her 
voice: 

“Suppose—suppose you found out I wasn't 
anything like you thought? That I was 
a terrible fraud—and unscrupulous—and— 
and everything you hate.” 

He laughed. “I've had a chance to watch 
you all summer. I know you inside out.” 

“But,” she persisted, “suppose I'd been 
fooling you all along?” 


THE 


anything about it,” he 


LITTLE 
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“No insult, honey, but you're just not 
clever enough.” 

“But if I were—diabolically clever. If I'd 
been scheming to make you fall in love with 
me all summer?” 

He laughed harder than ever. “If there 
were a girl that clever, I should simply have 
to have her.” And he kissed her again. 

She drew away. 

“What's the matter?” he demanded. 

“Nothing—only what you told me your- 
scli—that I shouldn’t let a man kiss me— 
unless I knew he was really in love with 
me. 

“Reddy—come here!” he commanded, and 
drew her toward him roughly. 

“Oh, Wally,” she sighed, “if you're going 
to be masterful, I don't know what I ought 
to do.” 

“Do?” he demanded. “You'll do exactly 
nothing. You remember, I told you once, 
when the right man came along, he'd en- 
gineer matters without any help from you.” 

It was too dark to see the expression in 
her eyes. The probabilities are, even if he 
had, it would have been too late. For it is 
said that red pepper will blind any man. 


DEVIL 


(Continued from page 55) 


pool-room habitués, young professional men 
and crap-shooters, housewives and suifra- 
gists, divorcees, roller-skaters and cripples 
who sell lead pencils. 

It has an unemployed problem, charitable 
boards, a city-hall scandal, an appropria- 
tion for a new public library, a broadcast- 
ing studio, a young married set, a bridge 
set, a cultured set, real-estate subdivisions 
and retired Congressmen. It has, in fact, all 
the earmarks, trademarks and birthmarks of 
any average Midwestern town of some sixty- 
odd thousand inhabitants. 

On some of its elm-shaded streets a goodly 
number of substantial and handsome old 
houses have given way to apartment-build- 
ings. But a goodly number still remain. 

Around ten o’elock that night, Arthur 
Kemmer walked up one such handsome, 
shadowy street. He knew that he was about 
to do a foolish thing. For a little fool of 
a girl; a girl with whom, too, he had only 
a perfunctory acquaintance; a girl with 
whom, moreover, he had no desire to be- 
come better acquainted! 

At his first meeting with her, when he 
arrived in this growing town six months 
previously, he had not cared for her. Dis- 
tinctly not! 

Meadowstown, however, was the sort of 
town that appealed to a young professional 
man as an iced and sugared grapefruit might 
on a June morning. It was live, extending, 
worth-while. His future, with his college 
friend Burt's, would lie in its future like 
a comb of honey in a hive. 

And tonight he was endangering that fu- 
ture. He realized it. What he had in mind 
to do might bring dire consequences. In 
fact, being a bright-minded young man, he 
told himself that the chance of such con- 
sequences was about ten to seven. 


T was true that in a way he was self-pro- 

tected. What a poor devil of a hobo, 
or any stranger, could not do without in- 
evitable disaster, Arthur Kemmer, member 
of the Rotary, Commercial, University, 
Architectural, Art and other clubs, might 
do, on a ten to sevey shot. 

Caught entering the Westby residence, in 
the absence of son, mistress and servants, 
he could offer any one of several excuses. 

He could protest that he thought he was 
entering the house of a friend, pleading his 
six brief months’ knowledge of the town. 
Or he could pretend, delicately, that he was 
a little under the weather. Oh, Volstead! 
He could call upon half a hundred friends 


to help him by their united testimony that 
he had never done such a thing before, that 
he was not the sort of person to be a law- 
breaker. They would say, and believe, that 
he must have been ill. 

And there was the good old amnesia bunk. 
One must have a certain amount of social 
standing to use that with success. But he 
had the standing. 

It was true that he hoped most sincerely 
that he would need neither yarn nor friends. 
Indeed, had he actually feared the worst, 
he would have been far from this old tree- 
shadowy street. He had, as has been said, 
a clear mind. It was this possession which 
gave him the right to disapprove of girls 
like Linny. 

He had evidenced his disapproval of her. 
For all his intimacy with Burt, and the en- 
suing social contacts with Burt’s relatives, 
in six months he had said possibly ten words 
to Linny Gray. Of course, she belonged to 
a far younger crowd than that which had 
embraced him and Burt. This Hugg and 
this Bat were mere infants compared to 
himself. He recalled vaguely having met 
Hugg once or twice—a sallow, pert little 
brat. Bat too,a cub who heehawed in taxicabs. 

Linny was one of a long line, a horde, 
with whom he had come into irritating con- 
tact during the recent few years. Perky, 
cool-eyed, thin things, with flat hips, flat 
breasts, flat minds and flat vanity-bags. All 
of them reeking with perfect approval of 
themselves, of their thin, bizarre, cool-eyed 
girl friends, and of their woolen-sweatered 
jumble of fat and lank boy friends. 

He had met them in offices, street-cars, 
restaurants, factories, theaters, and even on 
the rare occasions when he went to church 
with his mother back in his home town 
farther east. 

At intervals, when in a congenial crowd, 
or even alone, he had pondered seriously on 
what kind of children would issue from such 
mothers. Not his children, he had declared. 

He knew why he was doing this foolish 
action this night. He had reasoned it out: 
Partly because of his friendship for Burt; 
partly because the girl herself, hysterically 
shrilling into that phone, had been such a 
little ninny. What he was about to do was 
like—well, it was like helping a little chat- 
tering, muddy dog out of a ditch. The dog 
wasn’t actually worth muddying one’s hands 
and cuffs for; and it had had no business 
to get into the ditch; but who could pass 
with a comfortable mind, leaving it there ? 

Besides, he had rather pitied poor old 
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Probably every reader of this 
Magazine has had at least 
one Remarkable Experience, 


§ 5 OQ or knows, in detail, of an 
unusual experience under- 
' gone bya relative or friend. 


In 
It is the “actual fact” account of such remark- 
able experiences that the True Experience 
as Editor of THE BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE 
seeks to secure for publication. 
+ ' “But I can’t write well,” you may say. 
p “You’re not required to,” is the answer. 
i : ZES It’s the account of your experience written 
in your own way that is desired. The True 
Experience Editor of THE BLUE BOOK 
MAGAZINE and his assistants will do any 
polishing of your account that may seem 
necessary. For, you see, it’s the Remarkable 
Experience that is desired—that, and that only. 
And for every such “actual fact” account of a 
Remarkable, True Experience of Adventure, 
Mystery, Business, Sport or Humor that the 
Editor keeps for publication in THE BLUE 
BOOK MAGAZINE, the writer of the 
account will receive the magazine’s check 
for 100 dollars. It is planned to publish five 
such True Experiences in each issue of 


THE BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE. 


CAll further particulars relating to the new plan of THE BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE 
to publish “actual fact” stories of Remarkable True Experiences for which checks will be sent to 
the writers on cAugust 1, 1925, will be found in the cAugust issue of 


The Blue Book Magazine 


On sale at all news stands - Twenty-five cents 
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Consider that one of the 
most important decisions 
you have to make in the 
life of your child is the 
selection of the right 
school. Our college- 
trained staff has person- 
ally investigated over 1,000 
schools in all parts of the 
country. We have on file 
accurate and comprehen- 
sive data on which to 
base our recommenda- 
tions. This service is, of 
course, gratis. Write us 
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Gray, the mortified father, and the white- 
haired scholarly granduncle who, with his 
friend Hoterick, had subsided into such awk- 
ward silence after Gray had spoken his 
paternal mind. Arthur decided that he him- 
self, in Gray’s place, would have let the girl 
pull off her stunt. After all, it seemed to 
be quite a bad mess. Publicity might result 
—if no one did anything to stay Hugg’s 
vengeance. 

Kemmer felt that he would be a little dis- 
appointed if the night ended without his fist 
landing on the jaw of either Hugg or Bat. 
Girls like Linny Gray brought their mis- 
haps upon themselves. Still, every man 
knows that certain others of his sex need all 
the lickings that ever come their way—and 
more. His own fists had been nicely known 
at college and in France. They could do serv- 
ice yet. 

He would put the recovered property, in 
a plain paper wrapper addressed to Linny, 
on the Gray hall table. Adroitly! No 
need for Linny to know who had served 
her. The little blasé ninny might misunder- 
stand his service. 

He walked faster. He had no watch. One 
reads too many detective stories to allow 
a betraying tick-tick to break into the silence 
of a dark room. Nor had he a cigarette 
along. 


LM STREET, belonging to the older, 
best part of town, had lawns wide and 
thick, with privet and barberry hedges, hy- 
drangeas and caladium. Bat belonged to what 
was known in Meadowstown as an old 
family. His mother was the kind of widow 
for whom safe-deposit boxes and trust com- 
panies were invented. But Arthur under- 
stood well enough that only sons like Bat 
can spend far more money than can be ca- 
joled out of a conservative widowed mother. 
With humor not mellowed by this under- 
standing, he walked to the front steps and 
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doors of the large brick house. Front doors, 
be it remarked! No need to skulk until 
it was necessary. And later, an open ap- 
proach at the start might be recalled as 
legal support. 

He rang the bell. No answer. Again! 
None. Good! Faithful Anne had not failed 
a friend. He slipped around the terrace— 
to such a name it was justly entitled, with its 
massive stone balustrade—and readily made 
his way to the hall window which Linny 
had mentioned. The sill was high. But the 
feat was trifling for a lithe man in the 
thirties. He stepped on the outjutting stone 
trim of the wall which Linny had spoken 
about. A pity, he took time to moralize, 
that shrewd little things like Linny didn’t 
put their wits to better use. Although (this 
reflection at once followed) they really were 
not shrewd; a darting and superficial sharp- 
ness was merely whetted deceptively by their 
constant trickery against each other, parents 
and Mr. Volstead. 

The window was unlocked. He made his 
way down an unlighted hall and reached a 
pair of folding doors on his left. 

Even without Linny’s description he could 
have found the dark library. These hand- 
some old houses follow the plans of their 
particular year of erection. He was archi- 
tect enough to state almost the exact date, 
fifty years back, of this one’s plans. Li- 
brary, parlor, back parlor, handsome old 
oak-trimmed din’ng-room, heavy velvet cur- 
tains at all doorways, and all the doorways 
double—these were almost like established 
stage properties. 

Pausing before the proper doorway, he 
sent his pocket flash up and down the hall 
with excess caution. But emptiness rang 
like a gong throughout the house. 

In the doorway, he was about to flash 
the little beam over the room that he was 
entering, when a sound stayed his hand. 

One hand grasping a heavy curtain-fold, 
he waited, startled. He could not place or 
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Who /s Will James? 


One day about a year ago the editor of a distinguished 
American magazine received a manuscript and a set of 
drawings in a parcel that bore the postmark of a tiny 
The manuscript related to the riding of 
bucking horses, and the lively illustrations were in per- 
fect supplement to the text. 
was quite unknown to the editor, and naturally he took 
the “style” of the manuscript—that is to say, certain 
racy twists of expression and occasional grammatical re- 
versions—to be assumed. But the fact is, Will James, 
cowboy, writes as he talks. 
the sort of talk you'll hear on top rails of corrals, and 
at the chutes during the great rodeos. 
cisely what he seems to be—the very real thing. He's 
been a rider from Dome, Arizona, to Alberta, and he’s 
“Hope to see you in Cheyenne this sum- 
mer,” he wrote a friend not long ago. 
“Cowboys North and South,” was a great success, and 
there’s another volume being made ready for publica- 
tion sometime early this coming winter. 


The writer-artist’s name 
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define the sound. He fancied his ears de- 
ceived him. 

And here again—so he amused himself— 
he could almost say beforehand how wall 


and shelf, bookcase and desk were placed, | 


of what dark polished wood they were 
composed. Handsome furniture all would be 
—that was the kind an older, staider genera- 
tion affected. The light would come from a 
window over the left massive leather arm 
of a great easy-chair; the chandelier would 
—ah! 

He said to himself, almost at once, that 
his lucky star must be in the ascendant for 
this night. Otherwise his fancy for musing 
about old furniture would not have stayed 
his light. Otherwise he would not have 
chanced to station himself within grasp of a 
heavy velvet curtain. 

For he had heard a small, sly movement 


in that room, and learned therefrom that it | 


had an occupant. Had 
heard? To the left he edged four inches, 
drawing the velvet folds about his person. 

Whoever was in the room had no desire 
to be known. The one sly sound was fol- 
lowed by silence. Arthur waited. 

He feared that it might be Linny. He 
had not much faith in a portly parent's 
ability to keep a girl locked in her room. 
He wished that this lack of faith had come 
to him sooner. 

He regretted exceedingly the excuse he had 
made to Burt, an hour back, for getting 
away. He had said that a headache needed 
to be walked off. Engrossed in his drawings, 
Burt had nodded absently, not raising his 
green eye-shade. 


HERE is no regret, of course, like that of 

the liar about to be found out. Kemmer 
wished devoutly that he was back at the 
desk opposite Burt, wearing his own green 
eye-shade. He began to blush over what 
Burt would think. 
matter abroad, with laughter or a blasé shrug 
of her thin shoulders. He'd cut a figure! 
He'd be— 

There came a second shock. By this time, 
without the least sound, he had practically 
shrouded himself in the velvet curtain of the 
doorway. It was well. Some one else had 
crawled through the hall window and was 
approaching silently down the hall. And 
that some one, coming, coming closer, was 
about to enter—was entering the library. 
Kemmer, almost flattened against the jamb, 
had actual but unperceived contact with 
the person entering. 

By this time he was mastering the dark 
in that small degree of which the optical 
nerve is capable when light is_ nearly 
lacking. But it was more by a concentra 
tion of the six senses than by sight or by 
hearing that Kemmer knew that this third 
person—counting himself and some one al 
ready in the room—was making careful way 
toward the most important object in the 
room, the handsome old desk. 

Then he heard again that first small, sly 
sound! But now, instead of alarming him, 
—oh, the courage induced by a curtain!— 
it gave him a malicious satisfaction. Num- 
ber One—so he designated whoever it might 
be, man or girl, who was first on the prem- 
ises—was undoubtedly as panic-stricken as 
himself, Number Two. And Number Three 
seemed to have been galvanized in his tracks. 

Arthur could almost place the small, sly 
sound of Number One, too. It was opposite 
the door—at what he would say was the 


his entrance been | 





| 
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Linny would blab the | 
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amazing hair-free beauty of your skin — simply 
rinse away unwanted hair from arms, underarms, 
and legs with Neet, the ready to use hair-removing cream. 


See just why hundreds of thousands 
of girls and women all around you 
depend upon Neet for thrilling 
beauty of skin where unwanted 
hair had been. With this easy to 
use cream you not only remove un- 
wanted hair but bring to vour skin 
unexpected loveliness and charm— 
the faultless beauty that others 
envy. It brings in a new day of hap- 
piness ond tiaion to wear the 
things you'd love most to wear. You 
use Neet just as you press it from 
the tube, merely spread it over the 
surfaces to be treated then rinse 
away the offending hair. No other 
method issoconvenient and so rapid 
and satisfactory, especially for the 
larger surfaces of legs and arms—to 
remove hair from the entire forearm 
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the Hair Removing Cream 


takes but a few minutes. Try it now. 


Learn what Neet means to you— 
Buy Neet at your drug or depart- 
ment store. Accept no substitutes, 
Test it critically if you wish. You 
will agree that no other method, re- 
gardless of cost, equals this quick, 
simple, hairremoving cream. Neet 
is really quicker than shaving and 
you use it with absolute assurance 
that hair will not come back thicker 
and coarser than before—as it does 
after shaving. . . . Following its use, 
note the whiteness of underarm in 
contrast to darkened skin where the 
razor has been used. Should your 
favorite store for the moment be out 
of Neet, send fifty cents with name 
andaddressforfull sized tube by mail. 
Hannibal Phar. Co., 661 Olive, St. Louis, Mo. 





Stillman’s Freckle Cream, double 
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Very Special 
es 


Ask your Neet 
dealer for IMMAC 
also. IMMAC is the 
dainty, snow-white 
Cream Deodorant 
that rids under- 
arm perspiration of 
all odor and insures 
personal fragrance. 











Cuticura Talcum | MURRAY & LANMANS 
| FLORIDA WATER 


Known all over the 
world. Its popularity 
and supremacy 
maintained for over 
acentury. Unexcell- 














ed for toilet or bath. 


At Druggists and De- 
partment Stores. Large 
size 75c; small 35c. 





- not only removes all your 
but whitens the skin. 
Gives you fresh, clear complexion. 
Guaranteed to remove freckles or 
money refunded. Most widely used 
cream in world for this purpose. 
Delicately perfumed, a pleasure to 





southeast corner of the room, about where 
the handsome old leather divan would nat- 
urally be placed. 

And then he had another shock. Number 





Two, had he fatuously styled himself?! y. i 
’ 4 st) st) s f se. 50c and $1 at all druggists. : : 
Surely there had been a squirming move-| Send. for tree booklet “Beauty Par- > Sent postpaid on receipt 
: | lor Secrets”’ ur ; 
ment in the northwest corner of the room. | particular type needs to look bes of price. 
That would make four people. fa Se Sey Se LANMAN & KEMP, Inc. Dept.G- 


135 Water Street, New York, N. Y. 





Was this a joke on the 
Was there a whole 


seriously uneasy. 
part of that Linny? 





He became | 
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crowd assembled to take care of Hugg or Bat 
or whoever was the bait for the gathering ? 

He realized that he would be in a ridicu- 
lous position if a horde of the young devils 
had gathered and should find him. His spine 
had a chill feeling. The chill feeling spread 
from spine to knees. As still as the door- 
jamb itself, he stood. For now a fifth per- 
son was coming down the hall. And a fifth 
person was stepping noiselessly through the 
doorway into the library, almost touching 
him. He refrained from breathing. 


IVE! Man does not like his kind when 

it is several, and invisible, and hushed of 
breath! Old fears, primitive fears, crawl 
from subconscious cellars and remind a soul 
of ancient perils, forgotten frights. 

The fifth person who had entered the 
room must have gained some sort of shelter. 
There came a small sound, like a suppressed 
cough, from the southwest corner. The last 
to enter must have got behind a chair. A 
heavy, handsome old rocker seemed to have 
been moved perhaps the sixteenth of an 
inch. Our fathers’ rocking-chairs were not 
moved even so little a distance without ut- 
tering a dignified creak. 

Arthur Kemmer hastily made up his mind. 
Thank heaven he had had gumption enough 
—no, to be honest, luck enough—to stay at 
the door. He might be able to unswathe 
himself from the velvet curtain, gain the hall, 
sprint down it and jump through the win- 
dow to safe lawn and then street—and then 
those safe bachelor quarters where his good 
friend Burt was engrossed in assiduous labor. 

Let the five— Five! Maybe fifty were 
crouching under wastebaskets or perched on 
old walnut bookshelves. Well, let ’em all 
try to stop him! 

It is painful to set down the unchivalrous 
thought that hereupon came to a young man 
who would have described himself as a de- 
cent enough member of society. But-he re- 
flected with satisfaction that if any of these 
unknown and presumably malicious persons 
were young women, and they tried to spoil 
his get-away, he would have an honest and 
beautiful excuse for shaking one or two, 
or as many as he could manage, until their 
pretty and perfectly tooth-powdered molars 
were cracked of enamel. Or he might even 
have a chance to do to them what their 
parents hadn’t had enough brains to do— 
what is done in woodsheds to their brothers! 

The hope filled him with unrighteous de- 
light. And then—then— 

Absorbed, he had not heard fresh, careful 
— from the window, down the halk 
Ah! 


HE unexpected happened. This last comer 

was warier than the others. and knew, 
moreover, that a velvet curtain hung at 
hand. Fingers reached, clutched, caught. A 
thin small form flattened like a pine board 
into supposed shelter. Oh—gurgle! 

Gurgle that never rose upon the air! 
Arthur had his hand hard upon her mouth, 
and had otherwise so grasped her body that 
she could not twist a thin shoulder or wiggle 
an ankle. 

“Keep still!” he breathed grimly in her ear. 

Somehow he knew that it was Linny. And 
her hair was so perfumed that her presence 
would betray itself to a dozen dark rooms. 
It was a mixed Parisian-named scent, too, 
that he detested; for six months it had been 
the rage among Linny’s kind, and had as- 
sailed him in theater, restaurant and eleva- 
tor. 

Because of this close contact, he was afraid 
that his own clothes would reek of it. Good 
heavens, he’d have to give this suit away. 

She struggled wordlessly. But it was like 
holding a skinny child. She nad no chance. 
For effect, he shook her a little. But he 
was careful not to loose his good tight hold 
of her. He was making ready to leap down 
the hall, incommoded as he was by her, 
when—stumble! 

Not Kemmer himself. Some one in the 
room. A _ heavy foot had hit something 
heavier, like an old walnut leg of a chair. 

“Damn it!” 

Almost Kemmer let Linny go. That 
throaty voice sounded familiar. And it was 
no young man’s voice! He became aware, 
too, that the girl in his arms had seemed to 
collapse, to be incapable of movement. 

Indeed, she seemed instantly to cringe 
against him, as if for a concealment more 
complete. 

The user of profanity must have been the 
last to enter the room. And he seemed not 
a crafty person. He flashed a large pocket- 
light over the room. He had careful, middle- 
aged movements. And his own light revealed 
him. Linny must have shuddered. 

Like many middle-aged men, this one was 
a little hard of hearing. He disregarded two 
slight sounds which Kemmer caught. But 
he saw—he saw a foot. 


OT his own foot. Another man’s! Kem- 
mer saw it too. The leg to which this 
foot was attached was behind a revolving 
bookcase in the southeast corner of the room. 
It was a thin, old-fashioned leg. 
“Come out,” said Linny’s father command- 
ingly. “Whether you're young Westby or 
a common burglar!” 
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Rather tremblingly the leg came—also its 
mate, and a neat white head. 

“Why—why, what are you doing here?” 

“What are you, George?” tremulously re- 
torted the addressee. 

There was no reply. The flash-lamp had 
come to rest upon something prim and white, 
with a bald spot, at one side of a huge 
brown leather couch in the northwest corner 
of the room. 

The bald spot rose. A form that had been 
on all fours appeared. 

“It’s only me,” a voice said waveringly. 

“You!” 

“You!” 

“You had a lecture in Oaktown!” 

“I sent word I was detained by an ac- 
cident.” 

A sneeze! A sneeze from somebody un- 
der a massive walnut desk. 

Henry Bean crawled out somewhat sheep- 
ishly and was helped to his feet by six 
hands. A stout man, he panted. He sneezed 
again. 

“Whatever that Bat fellow may be,” he 
declared with heat, “his mother is a poor 
product. Instead of gallivanting and leaving 
her house to be entered by anyone at all, 
she’d better stay at home and stand over a 
hired girl while the dust gets wiped from 
the hidden places in this room.” 

Speaking earnestly, he had moved his foot. 

“Ouch!” said a voice resentfully. 

Four electric torches were turned under a 
heavy armchair. 

“It’s me,” said Linny’s cousin Burt, 
scrambling out and up. “No, I don’t feel 
even a Platonic affection for my irresponsible 
cousin Linny. And God knows I pity the 
man she marries. But I must say, Uncle 
George, you might have trusted me to help 
the little idiot out of her scrape—although 
I'll say I only by accident managed to evade 
Arthur and get here. But for you, Uncle 
George, to engage in anything so question- 
able—even risky—” 

“Risky, your foot!” snorted his uncle. 
“I’ve known Mary Westby since third grade 
in school. And I'd be glad if she caught 
me here, or that son of hers, either. And 
if you'll tell me what else I could do except 
try to keep my name and my child’s out of 
the newspapers and save her from conse- 
quences which she richly deserves—but which 
no father could make up his mind to let 
her incur, even if he had to break into an 
old friend’s house, like a common law- 
breaker! Had to send word, too, to the Ro- 
tarians that I sprained my ankle!” 

“IT sent word,” growled Bean, “that I was 
threatened with ptomaine!” 





and is—a great novel. 





A good many years ago a book dropped 
out of the sky into the laps of the critics that 
made them all sit up a little straighter in their 
chairs and rub their eyes. 
“CASUALS OF THE SEA,” and it was— 
Its author, it was 
learned in due time, was a Scotch engineer 
of ocean ships. Presently essays by that same 
engineer—brilliant bits of description, articles 
about strange places, critical studies, and 
what not—began to appear here and there 


William McFee Comes into Port 


in the important magazines. 
time McFee was practicing the writing of 
But not until now has he been 
inclined to publish any of them. In an early 
issue of this magazine will appear the first of 
a group he has been writing for you during 
the past year. In their brilliance, color, power 
and human appeal they are among the really 
greatest stories The Red Book Magazine has 
ever published—which though saying a good 
deal, is still not saying too much. 


short stories. 
Its title was 


And all the 
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“Well, why should you—” 

“I thought you made a mistake to lock 
her up! If she’d been mine, I'd let her 
have a chance to extricate herself from her 


mess.” 

“I think George did right to keep her in 
her room,” declared Professor Mussmull in 
a gentle, dignified voice. “Those young per- 
sons, Hugg and Bat, seemed of very brutal 
and evil natures. But I reflected that I was 
an old man and responsible enough to do an 
irresponsible deed for the sake of a silly little 
girl who has no idea how life can turn and 
rend you for your own thoughtless acts 
Besides—” He coughed. 

“Besides what ?” 

“Well, Linny looks a little like her grand- 
aunt. The eyes, at least. It is true that 
Amelia never used casmetics; and I cannot 
imagine her purloining a young man’s 
pocketbook even under the impression that 
it was a cigarette-case. Indeed, she did not 
allow me to smoke as much as I wished, on 
account of tobacco’s deleterious effect on the 
curtains.” He sighed. “I blame the war.” 

“IT was afraid, Gray, that you hadn't 
taken into account how low-down mean 
some young males can be. I got to thinking 
she might land in some cell with a female 
bandit—and you know the newspapers are 
rather keen right now about playing up in- 
stances of youthful depravity.” 

“T dare say some defect in my own nature 
is responsible for her flightiness,” gloomed 
the father. 

“Possibly the inhibitions of the Puritan 
nineties are the original cause,” sighed the 
Professor. “Do you remember that you 
sulked two years because you could not af- 
ford a phaéton?” 


| id was Burt who suggested that they put 
hands upon what they had come for, and 
depart. 

“Of course, we can alibi each other. But 
those young cubs Linny trains with are bad 
actors when they have the opportunity. 
Don’t fancy letting ’em get anything on me.” 

There was immediate agreement, and 
Hoterick said that he had skinned his shin 
making the window and needed liniment, 
anyway. 

“I scraped my leg,” grunted the father. 

“I bumped my left knee,” came a digni- 
fied sigh. 

Five lights played over the desk. There 
came five grunts of satisfaction. A platinum 
link shone from a bursting clasp. Besides, 
it was lettered “H. Brown.” 

“Here’s a rubber band,” offered the cousin. 
“Seems intact.” 

He eyed the glittering link coldly. “Hope 
the young rotter learns a lesson and puts 
whatever it is back in his mother’s jewel- 
box.” 

The father put it into his pocket and then 
the five filed through the doorway. Kemmer 
thanked dead architects for double doors and 
velvet portiéres. When, clumsily for the 
most part, and with audible grunts, the five 
had gone through the window at the end of 
the hall, Kemmer gave an exclamation. 

“You little devil!” 

Linny had set her teeth into his palm. 

“Your hand became tiresome,” she whis- 
pered viciously. “Who are you?” 

“Doesn’t matter.” 

“You're not Bat. You're too thin. You're 
not Hugg. You're too tall.” She ran her 
free hand over his face. He regretted his 


tortoise-rimmed glasses. Still, these are 
fairly common. 
She did not recognize him by them. But 


she flashed an unexpected electric torch. Too 
late he tried to turn his face. 

“You!” 

“Yes.” She was no longer in his hold. 

“What are you doing here?” 

“T hardly know,” he snapped. “Possibly 
primeval instinct—if you know what that 
means.” 
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OLT durability, accuracy and dependability have 
been common knowledge ever since Samuel Colt 
whittled out the first Colt Revolver model in 1830. 
But, few people realize how safe to handle a Colt 
Revolver really is, because the Colt Positive Lock is 
inside the arm. You can’t forget to make a Colt safe. 


The firing pin cannot possibly reach the cartridge unless 
the trigger is intentionally pulled. Until then, a bar of 
case-hardened steel intervenes between the solid, one- 
piece frame and the face of the hammer. A ton blow 


on the hammer would 


Positive Lock Safety is exclusively a Colt feature. It 
makes Colts the safest as well as the most reliable fire 
arms in the world. When you seek this combination— 
as you surely will—you must choose a Colt. 


Any Colt dealer (or the new Colt Catalog) 
will explain the Colt Positive Safety Lock 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MBG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Representative 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, California 


not fire the cartridge. This 














“The Arm of Law and Order" | 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 





HELP WANTED 
Get into Business for Yourself. 

profits without storekeeper’s troubles. 
how. In fact, we'll put you into business, furnish 
everything you need, train you, carry stock for you 
without your investing a penny. We'll work with you 
until we've made you a success. We have done it for 
We'll do it for you—provided you are honest, 
If you are, write 
S. Address 


Make” storekeeper’s 
We'll show you 


others. i 
ambitious and willing to work hard. 


us. You'll hear from us at once with FACTS. 
Dept. 715, GOODWEAR Chicago, Inc., 844 West Adams 
Street, Chicago. 


Big Money and Fast Sales. Every owner buys Gold Ini- 
tials for his auto. You charge $1.50; make $1.35. Ten 
orders a day easy, Write for particulars and free samples. 
American Monogram Co., Dept. 150, East Orange. N. J. 

AGENTS—90c an hour to advertise and distribute 
samples to consumer. Write quick for territory a 
particulars. AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO., 

4022 American Bildg., Cincinnati, Ohio 

All-Wool Suits $23.50. You know this price is sensa- 
tional for an all-wool suit in these times. How would 
you like to be the selling agent for such a line of clothes 
and make the big money that is to be made introducing 
them in your town? This is an unusual opportunity for 
the right man. If you think you are that man, write 








us at once. Address Dept. 512, WILLIAM Cc. BART- 
LETT. Inc., 850 West Adams St.. Chicago. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
VIOLINS—Deep, Mellow. Soulful—On Credit. Easy 


terms for wonderful instruments. Get details today. | 
A. D. Henning, 2424 Gaylord St., Denver, Colo. | 


PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS, ETC. 
PATENTS PROCURED; TRADE MARKS REGIS- 
TERED—A comprehensive, experienced, prompt service 
for the protection and development of your ideas. Pre- 
liminary advice gladly furnished without charge. Book- 
let of information and form for disclosing idea free on 


request, 
RICHARD RB. OWEN, 
57 Owen Bidg., Washington. D. C.,. 
41-O Woolworth Bidg., New York. 


or 


INVENTORS—Write for our guide book “‘Tlow to Get Your 
Patent’ and Evidence of Invention Blank. Send model or 
sketch of invention for Inspection and Instructions Free. 
Terms reasonable. Randolph & Co., Devt. : 38, Wash., D. C. 





INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED on cash or royalty 


basis. Patented or unpatented. In business 24 years. 
Complete facilities. References. Write Adam Fisher 
Mfg. Co., 63 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 





PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, SONGS, POEMS, EPC. 


SONG WRITERS who write poems or melodies send 
for my proposition immediately. A postal card will do. 
Ray Hibbeler, 

D123, 4040 Dickens Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


We will pay $250.00 advance Royalty 


Songwriters: 
upon publication of songs found suitable. Submit 
manuscripts or write fer free booklet 

Equitable Music Co., 1652 Broadway, New York. 
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Beginning in 


the next, the s ept ember 


number of 


THE RED BOOK 


MAGAZINE 


will be published the new novel of a writer 
familiar to all readers of the magazine 


Rupert 
Hughes 


[In it a new and different Hughes writes a 
new and different novel—a novel of ex- 
quisite grace and immense power—a novel 
of the average people of an average town, 
whose unsung achievements have made 
America all it is today. 


The Title Is 
“The Old 


ome Town 


and never has the drama of an average 
town been recorded with deeper sympathy 
or a finer consciousness of its power, an 

at the same time its simplicity, than this. 


It is a story that no real 
American can afford to miss. 


Request your news-agent to reserve you a copy 
of the September issue A 
—on sale everywhere, ugust 12 


The Consolidated Magazines Corporation, Publisher, 36 So. State, Chicago 
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“Oh, I know. My, yes!” 

“T doubt.” 

“Oh, I took biology at school. Some of 
it soaked in.” 

“Actually ?” 

“Never mind. What are you doing here?” 

“Never mind.” He added irritably: “I 
happened to be a chattel, like the other 
hve. 

“I’m dumfounded,” she said oddly. “I 
never dreamed that you had an idea outside 
yourself and your future!” 

“Really ?” 

“Well,”—defensively,—“you rising young 
professional men are so fond of yourselves 
| It sticks out all over you. I always feel 
| very sorry for your wives.” 
| “Oh, you do?” Sarcasm rose to her bait 

“Well, the poor things—the wives, I mean 
—have to be so much on the job—helpful 
creatures, you know, who never let the fur- 
rowed husbandly brow become discouraged 
You know all that junk you read in mar- 
ried-life stories.” 

“Hadn't we better be on our way?” he 
said with dignity. 

Then he wished that he had not said that 
Her way need not be his. He played his 
electric torch down the hall and followed 
the gleam. But she was quick to keep at 
his side. 

“Don’t leave me!”—crossly. “I didn't 
think the house would be so dark.” 
| “Is that all you're thinking?” he demanded 
| with asperity. 
| “No!” unexpectedly she retorted. “I’m— 
| I'm so surprised I don’t want to think. 
About all of you!” 

“I hope your friend Hugg will be satis- 
| fied.” 

| “I hope so too. It was the tooth he 
| minded worst.” 

He had assisted her through the window 
to the ground. Now they were on the street, 
|and her former whispers had lightly given 
place to a distinct contralto 

“The tooth?” said Kemmer involuntarily. 

“Hugg’s first baby tooth, which his mother 
had set with a tiny sapphire and hung on 
a platinum chain. Bat was so delighted to 
get it, and he threatened to take it to college 
to show everyone—” 

“Was that the most valuable thing in that 
bill-book for whick we risked—” 

“Oh, there was other stuff! There was a 
bill for Hugg’s toilet water—he was wild for 
| fear the fellows would find out how much he 
spends on that—and a charge slip for the 
electric horse that he was trying to learn to 
ride on at home in privacy—Hugg’s always 
| talking about 1enowned polo players. And 
there was a bootlegger’s reminder about 
some gin that Hugg didn’t want his mother 
to hear about ° 

“I see,” said Kemmer grimly. “How 
pleased your father and cousin and the 
others will be when they learn—” 

“T don’t want them to know!” she wailed. 
“Don't you dare tell them!” 

“Why not?” 

“You are a dumb-dora!” 

“Oh, I am?” 

“It was,” said Linny evenly and curiously, 
“awfully good of them to try to save me 
| the trouble of getting back Hugg’s property 
|I'm afraid my wild days are over—lI'll al- 
| ways be worrying about what unexpected 
|thing a bunch of older men are apt to do. 
|And if you spoil everything by blabbing 
what I’ve been foolish enough to let slip 

He forestalled any mad threat. “I wont 
tell!” 

“Thanks.” 

They had come to a eross-street. 

“How did you get out of your room?” 
he asked. 

“Two nail-files for unscrewing the whole 
lock.” She waved a hand and began to run 
down the side-street. “Good night. I want 
to get home first.” 
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RTHUR KEMMER rejoined his friend | 
and professional associate, who with an | 
eye-shade was bent over desk and architec- | 
tural plans. Burt was scowling, as if the 
work was hard. 

“Headache better?” he asked. 

“Much.” 

Kemmer did not feel inclined for conversa- 
tion with Burt. Linny occupied his mind 
He found himself dwelling unwillingly upon 
what sort of a wife Linny would make a 
rising young professional man. He feared 
that she would be a distracting helpmeet. 
It was true, of course, that no man particu- 
larly yearns for a too-docile wife. Still, one 
likes to approach the future with a certain | 
amount of trust and calm. Whereas Linny— 

He gave a sigh. He did not like the as- 
pect of the future. It gleamed uncertainly, 
that future—like quicksilver. 

On the other hand, it might prove to be 
real silver. He sighed again—helplessly, but 
not as if overdismayed. Linny had been a 
soft and scented armful. He rather regret- 
ted, now, that the evening was over. .... 
The tooth-marks in his palm still hurt. He 
looked at them, surreptitiously, and grinned. 
The little devil! But could anybody really 
blame her? Somehow ke couldn't. 


LET’S GO! 
(Continued from page 68) 


I’m sent back. We might as well forestall 
them this time.” 

Mrs. Peters knew what this meant. It 
meant that the ranks of Government em- 
ployees were in for a thinning out, but there 
was nothing that she could do. So she 
went across the hall. 

Mr. Peters, in due time, faced his tor- 
mentor again. The man looked at the blank, 
hanging with decorations, and grudgingly ad- 
mitted that it was all set. Just one more 
change he made. He crossed out “blue” after 
Mr. Peters’ “eyes” and wrote in “evil.” Poor 
chap, it must have been divination on his part. 

“Hold up your right hand,” he said, “and 
take off your hat.” 

Mr. Peters held up his left hand. 

“Do you solemnly swear to protect the 
Constitution of the United States to she- 
cbtufjhofltus, lsirycsnantoyuefolsetopfpgteh- 
scytl—to the best of your knowledge and 
belief, so help you God?” 

“I do not!” said Mr. Peters. 

“What do you mean, not?” demanded the 
man. 

“Just what I say,” replied Mr. Peters 
quietly. “Not only will I not swear to 
protect the Constitution of the United States. 
I will do everything in my power to violate 
it. And what do you want to make of it?” 

“Just a minute,” said the man. And he 
called over to an assistant: “Get Miss Free- 
linghausen from Room 12, please.” 

“And I don’t go back to Room 12, either,” 
added Mr. Peters. 

“Will you step in here for a minute?” said 
the man, indicating a small office behind the 
counter. 

“With pleasure,” said Mr. Peters. And as 
they entered they were joined by Miss Free- 
linghausen. 

That, according to employees of the 
bureau, was the last time that Miss Free- 
linghausen and the man were seen alive. An 
unknown man, they reported, left the little 
office alone about fifteen minutes later. He 
seemed quite calm, and nothing was thought 
of his solitary exit. He was seen to meet 
his wife at the door of Room 12 across the 
hall, and together they disappeared. The 
man and Miss Freelinghausen were not 
found until half an hour later. 


Next month Mr. Peters’ career of 
crime takes an even more sinister 
turn—and Mr. Benchley will tell 





all about it, in these pages. 
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Misty Gowns 
and Filmy Frocks 


Wear them now in security, without a second thought 








O be charming, exquisite, beyond all doubt, 
every minute, every day! Do you seek the 
peace of mind, that knowing you are will bring? 
Modern science has supplanted the old-time 
sanitary pad in a new way ...a way different 
from any you have ever known. 
It absorbs 16 times its own weight in mois- 
ture. Five times that of the ordinary cotton pad. 
It does away with the uncertainty of make- 
shift ways. 
It is as easily disposed of as a piece of tissue. 
No laundry. 
It is deodorized—an all-important advantage. 


What it ts 


It is called Kotex, and is made of Cellucotton, 
the war’s super-absorbent. 

Use it and wear your filmiest frocks, your 
lightest of silks . . . dance, motor, dine, without 
fear of losing a single moment’s precious charm. 

Use it, too, for your health’s sake. 60% of 
many ills, common to women, are traced by 
many authorities to the use of unsanitary ways 
... and 80% of the charm that’s today expected 
of women at all times! 

It will make a great difference in your life. 

It will bring you a feeling of security, of im- 
maculacy that is positive. No other method 
again will ever satisfy. 


Test it, please 


Obtain Kotex at any department or drug store,* 
in sanitary packages of 12, in two sizes: the 
Regular, and Kotex-Super (extra thick). You 
ask for it without hesitancy simply by saying 
“Kotex.” 


* Supplied also in 


service cabinets in women’s 
rest-rooms by 
The West Disinfecting Co. 


DEODORIZED 





| 
| 
| 


KOTEX 


This new way in solving 
women’s oldest hygienic 
problem has changed wo- 
men's hygienic habits 
throughout the world in 
a NEW way... 3 unique 
features you will appre- 











Utter protection — Kotex ab- 
sorbs 16 times its own weight 
in moisture. 56 times that of 
the ordinary cotton pad, and 
is deodorized, thus assuring 
double protection. 





No laundry. As easy to dis- 
pose of as a piece of tissue— 
thus ending the trying prob- 


lem of disposal. 


x 


- 
a 


Easy to buy anywhere.* Many 

G) stores keep them ready- 
wrapped—help yourself, pay 
the clerk, that is all, 


Kotex Regular: 65¢ 
Kotex-Super: 90¢ 
Per Dozen 
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ON’T suffer with sunburn! Use 
REXALL GYPSY CREAM. A 
wonderfully quick and effective 
remedy for sunburn, heat rash, ivy 
poisoning, moth itchand otherskin 
eruptions so troublesome during 
these hot summer months. 


REXALL GYPSY CREAM is not un- 
pleasant to apply and gives almost 
instant relief. Soothing, cooling, 
delightful on burning or itching 
skin. Be sure to take a bottle of 
Gypsy CREAM when you go on 
your vacation. Sold only at Rexall 
Drug Stores. 


“There is one near you” 


Tue Unitrep DruG ComMPANY 





BOSTON 


BLUE 


Precinct—a half-dozen grocery stores, two 
meat-markets, four drug-stores, a_ cigar- 
store, a barber-shop, a dry-cleaning estab- 
lishment, a moving-picture theater—other 
places of business; and, small and unimpos- 
ing, the very substantial Neighborhood Trust 


|; Company. 


The scene was quite tranquil and inno- 
eent—no suggestion here of lithe and evil 
young men, of nitroglycerin, of chloroform 
for the watchman, of blue-steel revolvers 
and strange and effective burglar tools. The 
Fifth slept happily behind its bulwark of 
unimpeachable respectability, all unmindful 
of Blood Moreno and of Flash Morgan's 
Greyhounds. As Flash moved catlike toward 
the little bank building, his professional eye 
lighted with approval. This indeed was a 
place to tempt the cracksmen; it was, in 
fact, almost a crime to leave it untapped 
Even a noonday holdup would be easy 
here. Flash Morgan was rather partial to 
picturesque holdups; it was fascinating to 
read the newspapers the day after: “Daring 
robbers . . . . point of pistol .... in bold 
defiance of the police. ... . 3 

Flash was not quite certain what he in- 
tended to do, except that it was his plan 
to visit punishment upon Blood Moreno for 
this insurrection. Also, it was vaguely in his 
mind that he would prevent the robbery if 
he was in time; but his paramount thought 
was that he would show the gang once and 
for all that Flash Morgan ruled, and that 
his edicts were not to be disobeyed 


E flattened himself against a_ wall. 

Shadowy forms moved wraithlike out 
of the doorway of the Neighborhood Trust ; 
one of them carried a satchel. Flash knew 
that he was too late; yet despite his bitter 
fury against Blood Moreno, he could not 
help but applaud the expedition with which 
the job had been pulled 

They passed him one by one, never notic- 
ing him in the shadow where he crouched 
motionless.. As they turned down the alley, 
a big figure bulked before him, and even in 
the darkness Flash Morgan recognized Mo- 
reno. 

Morgan moved. His hand jammed against 
Moreno’s ribs, and there was something in 
the hand. Blood knew the feel of an auto- 
matic. He stopped. 

In very low tones and with words which 
were entirely unmistakable, Flash Morgan 
expressed his personal opinion of Blood 
Moreno; and as he spoke, there came into 
the brain of Mr. Moreno a hunch that he 
was in a rather precarious position. The 
next second that hunch became a certainty 

Blood was not lacking in courage. Now 
there came to reinforce that courage the 
desperation of the cornered rat. Mr. Mo- 
reno thought quickly—and acted almost as 
quickly. 

It was rather unfortunate for Mr. Moreno 
that he was not quick enough. His pile 
driving blow never landed. The automatic 
spoke, and Mr. Moreno’s fist stopped in 
midair, then sank slowly as Mr. Moreno 
crumpled to the sidewalk. A_ big figure 
a half-block away heard the shot, saw a 
shadow fall and lie motionless—saw another 
shadow disappear in the Stygian gloom of 
the alley—heard the roar of a motor 

The big figure reached the bedy with un- 
believable speed for a man so large. In one 
hand he held a regulation police revolver, 
in the other a flashlight. He inspected— 
then straightened. 

“Blood Moreno—I thought so.” Then a 
sorrowful frown creased the forehead of 
Police Lieutenant Daniel Boone Rariden. 
“I thought that was Flash Morgan runnin’ 
away—I know the lad’s stride... . . Dog- 
gohe him for this, anyway!” 


STEEL 


(Continued from page 59) 


He shrilled his whistle. A startled patrol- 
man answered. There was a hurried tele- 
phone call to the precinct station; two 
plain-clothes men sped to the scene in a little 
roadster. The investigation disclosed many 
things, things which caused Police Lieutenant 
Daniel Boone Rariden to shake his hea 
sorrowfully. 


‘VEN in death the feud between Bloo 
Moreno and Flash Morgan continued; 
for all of the glaring evidence found by the 
police lieutenant indicated beyond _possibil- 
ity of contradiction that the robbery had 
been negotiated by Flash Morgan in person. 
Mr. Moreno had done this in a very efficient 
and thoughtful manner; it was quite evi- 
dently his intention to rob his chieftain of 
no scintilla of the glory accruing to such 
a magnificent escapade as this. Also—prov- 
ing in some measure that Mr. Moreno’s cal- 
culations were not entirely wrong—it 
happened that Police Lieutenant Daniel 
Boone Rariden put the incriminating evi- 
dence in his pocket and determined to think 
things over. 

The story caught the morning papers just 
before press time and therefore received little 
space. But with the evening dailies, the case 
was different. Here was a story unusually 
savory, and it came at a time when there 
was a dearth of good news. Besides, none 
of the three evening papers was overly fond 
of the police department; and now— 

Well, the ultra-respectable Fifth Precinct 
had been violated. Nor was that all; mur- 
der had been committed upon its very door- 
step. Children on their way to school the 
next morning shuddered deliciously over the 
dark red stain on the sidewalk—the stain 
which the grocery-store porter had been 
careful not to erase. Housewives, engaged 
in their matutinal marketing, turned shud- 
dery eyes at the spot—X—where the body 
was found, and at the interior of the rifled 
bank. This was the Fifth’s formal introduc- 
tion to crime, and the Fifth luxuriated in 
its fear. Bank robbed—man _ murdered. 
What would the police do about it? 

Headquarters summoned Police Lieutenant 
Daniel Boone Rariden. Headquarters was 
unhappy. Headquarters frowned up from 
the evening papers. “Hell's busted loose, 
Rariden.”’ 
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“Ves, Chief; it has.” 
“Who did it?” 

“I’m not certain.” 
“Who d’yuh think ?” 


Eyes met squarely. “The Greyhounds, I 


think.” 

“Hmm! Thought so. Raiding from the 
Fourth. Flash Morgan’s gang.” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Get ‘em!” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Quick !” 

“Yes sir.” 

Some men are born honest; some are born 
crooked. And some are born policeman. 
Police Lieutenant Daniel Boone Rariden 


went in search of his friend Flash Morgan. 
He went regretfully enough—but he went. 
There was no question in his mind, no 
hesitation. He was a policeman not only 
by profession, but by instinct. 

The visit was not unexpected. Flash was 
in his room reading an evening paper. The 
men gazed at each other with eyes of stub- 
born friendship. 

“"Lo, Dan.” 

“Howdy, Flash.” 

“Pleasant evening, aint it?” 

“No.” The cold gray eyes of Rariden did 
not waver. “You broke your word to me, 
Flash.” 


A shadow of pain crossed Morgan’s face. 
He had expected this, but it hurt, neverthe- 
less. The killing of Blood Moreno had 
complicated matters—messily. Mere robbery 
was one thing; murder was quite something 
else. And the ignorant Fifth could not be 
expected to know that the dead man was 
only Blood Moreno. 

“You promised me, Flash,” said Rariden, 
“that you wouldn’t pull no rough stuff in 
my precinct.” 

“Yes, Dan, I did.” 

“You lied, Flash.” 

“How do you know?” 

“This.” Rariden displayed his evidence. 
“It was found in the bank. There aint any 
getting around that.” 

Flash Morgan felt a sudden and very 
genuine sorrow over the demise of Mr. 
Moreno. He yearned to repeat the homi- 
cide. So that was Blood’s game, eh? To 
plant evidence against him, evidence which 
only Dan Rariden could recognize, then to 
seek safety behind the friendship of Rari- 
den and himself. 

“That all you found?” 

“Ves,” 

“It spots me, eh? Not anybody else?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Hmm! That might have been planted.” 

“It wasn’t.” Rariden spoke positively. 

“How do you know?” 

“Because, Flash—I saw you kill Blood 
Moreno.” 

“Hmm!” Flash realized that his position 
was embarrassing. But that, at the mo- 
ment, was not what interested him most. 
The thought which drummed in his brain 
was that something had come between him- 
self and his buddy; it hurt him that Rari- 
den should believe he had gone back on his 
word. But he knew that Rariden was too 
literal-minded to believe a mere denial, and 
so he thought— 

“You’ve got me, Dan.” 

“Yeh—lI’ve got you.” 

“And it aint doing you a bit of good.” 

“Not a bit.” 

“What you want is the money, aint it?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Leave me go free for a few hours. I'll 
see what I can do.” 

“AH right, Flash. No 
though.” 

“Aw, Dan— 

“Well, you pulled this job after you prom- 
ised—” 


funny stuff, 


» 


“J aint admitted that, have I?” 
“No-o. And I wouldn’t expect you to. 





Always since I’ve been on the force, Flash, 
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THIS booklet tells 
you how to pre- 
serve feminine 
daintiness. 














-A womans three requisites are 
health, youth — daintiness 


ODAY'S standard of woman- 

hood is contained in three 
words, health, youth, daintiness. 
And perhaps the last of these has 
been hardest to obtain. The charm 
of feminine immaculacy is continu- 
ally threatened by the results of 
fatigue and weakness—results that 
take their toll of health and youth 
as well, in little lines and listlessness, 
a general letting down of physical 
tone. 

Fastidious woman struggled blindly 
with this problem until at last a great 
antiseptic came to her relief. Feminine 
daintiness is assured by the regular prac- 
tice of feminine hygiene, a practice that 
is recommended by physicians every- 
where. 


The antiseptic your physician 
recom for femi- 
nine hygiene 

THE antiseptic which Bay physician 
will advocate as standard for feminine 
hygiene is “Lysol” Disinfectant. “Lysol” 
is soothing to delicate membranes. Phy- 
sicians recommend it because it is abso- 
lutely trustworthy—100% effective as a 
destroyer of germs. 

It provides you with complete anti- 
sepsis and at the same time it is so finely 
blended that in proper proportion it is 
actually soothing and lubricating. It 





What is fermunine 
hyger- 





leaves you with a comfortable feeling of 
general well-being. 

In addition are “Lysol’s” gentle de- 
odorant qualities. Once you have adopted 
this health and daintiness precaution you 
will use it regularly. 


You will want to read the story 
of feminine hygiene in 
this free booklet 
ONE of the three volumes in the “Lysol” 
Health Library is devoted to a frank dis- 
cussion of the important subject of femi- 
nine hygiene, of the great comfort and 

protection it can be to you. 

You will be interested in this volume, 
and in the two others: “Health Safe- 
guards in the Home,” with many practi- 
cal suggestions on guarding your family’s 
health, and “When Baby Comes,” full of 
helpful hints for the expectant mother. 

We will be glad to send you the inter- 
esting little pocket library without charge. 
Simply fill in the coupon and mail it 
today. 

Your druggist sells “Lysol” in 3, 7 and 
the economical 16-ounce bottle. 

Every package contains full directions 
for its use. If you have never used it, 
get a bottle today. Be sure you obtain 
the-genuine “Lysol.” 

Manufactured only by LYSOL, INC., 
635 Greenwich Street, New York City. 
Sole Distributors, Lehn & Fink, Inc., 
New York. Canadian Agents, Harold 
F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., 10 McCaul St., 
Toronto. 

Send coupon for 
“Lysol” Health Library 
to LEHN & FINK, INC., 

Dept. C21,635 Greenwich Street, New York 

Print your name and address 




















State 
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I've been hoping I'd never have to do this. 
When'll you drift in?” 

“By nine in the morning?” 

“O. K. Remember—” 

“Listen here, Dan: one more crack out of 
you like that, and I'll make you take me 
now. I’m a crook, but I aint a liar—with 
you. 

Dan gazed intently at his friend. Some- 
how a bit of his faith returned. ‘“There’s 
something awful funny about this,” he com- 
mented. 

“You’re doggone tootin’ there is, Dan 
Rariden. I’m just sorry that you— Aw, 
hell, what’s the use of sloppin’ over?” 


AN returned to the precinct station, 

steely-eyed and grim-jawed. To the 
newspaper men gathered there he was as 
communicative as a freshly dug clam. 

“Nothin’ to say yet.” 

“Any idea who pulled the job?” 

“Nothin’ to say.” 

“The Greyhounds, wasn’t it ?” 

“Nothin’ to say, boys.” 

“You were born in the Fourth, weren't 
you, Rariden?” 

“Uh-huh!” 

“Pretty good friend of Flash Morgan’s, 
aren’t you?” 

“Pretty good.” 

“You haven't any ideas—” 

“I haven’t anything to say—and that’s all. 
When there’s any news, Ill give it to you. 
You boys mean well, but sometimes you 
hamper the Department in your eternal 
smooching around for stories. Lay off 
awhile, will you? When the real story 
breaks, it'll be a pip.” 

Meanwhile Flash Morgan established him- 
self in the rear of Wink Sullivan’s saloon. 
He issued orders, and within the next hour 
the erring Greyhounds drifted shamefacedly 
into his presence. They were nervous and 
ill at ease. Also, they were frightened. 
Hardened as they were, a public killing was 
more than they had counted on, and they 
cringed beneath the level, accusing stare of 
their chief. 

“In the first place, boys,” announced 
Flash Morgan, “you’re a bunch of dirty, 
rotten rats.” 

“Blood said—” 

“I don’t give a damn what Blood said. 
I’m running this gang. Blood Moreno knew 
I was running it—he knew it awful pointed 
just before he passed out.” 

They looked at one another. Was it pos- 
sible? They hadn't seen Flash the night of 
the robbery. 

“Where's the stuff?” snapped Morgan. 

“What stuff?” 


“The Neighborhood Trust haul. I'll give 
you guys one hour to produce.” 

“If it’s a split you want—” 

“I want it all. It’s going back. I’m 
handing it over to Dan Rariden.” 

“Say, aint that—” 

“Shut up! Listen to me. Are yeu fel- 
lers idiots enough to think you can get 


away with this kind of stuff? Double- 
cross me, and then play Rariden for a 
sucker? Don’t you know Dan has got you 


spotted—every last one of you? Why, you 


aint got a chance on earth. Try to beat it, 
and it’s all off; and every one of you as 
guilty of killin’ Blood Moreno as the man 
that croaked him. You're in for a stretch 
apiece, but if you come clean with me, I 
can just about promise that this murder 
stuff will be dropped. Now what’s the an- 


swer? Do you act wise, or shall I make 
you?” 
HEY decided to act wise. One hour 


later the’ spoils were delivered to Flash 
Morgan. Immediately Mr. Morgan re- 
paired to the Fifth Precinct police station 
and delivered the money to his friend Dan 
Rariden. Dan smiled. “Much obliged, 
Flash. This helps.” 

“Just one thing, Dan—the bunch didn't 
have a thing to do with bumping Moreno 
off.” 

“I know it.” 

“And there aint to be any murder charge 
against ‘em. Burglary, all right; but nix 
on the murder.” 

“That's all right—I’ll look after that end 
of it.” 

“Good! And now—about me?” 

“IT guess you don’t have to ask, do you, 
Flash ?” 

“T reckon not. ‘Spose I might just as well 
hang up my hat an’ make myself at home, 

” 


“Uh-huh!” 

And so Police Lieutenant Daniel Boone 
Rariden arrested his friend. There was pain 
in that little office—pain and suffering—and 
a considerable puzzlement in the glance 
Rariden bestowed upon Flash Morgan. As 
for Morgan, he was too proud to explain; 
he felt that Dan should know, should un- 
derstand without words, that he had not 
been untrue to the trust of their friend- 
ship. 

Flash went to a cell. It was a very nice 
cell, more of a room, in fact—a place re- 
served usually for indiscreet ladies; but it 
was nevertheless a cell. Mr. Morgan was 
not happy; he was too fond of life, liberty 
and the pursuit of other people’s money. 

Dan Rariden threw out a dragnet. One 
by one the members-in-good-standing of the 
Greyhounds were brought in. . They were 
worried; they were quite willing to do a 
burglary stretch, provided their chief did 
not throw them down on his promise that 
no charge of murder would be chalked 
against them. It was a blue day for the 
Greyhounds. Flash was permitted to visit 
them. He smiled sardonically: “You're a 
fine mess of tripe, you are! I guess when 
you get out, you'll run around with bad 
boys like Blood Moreno again!” 

“Aw, Flash, he told us—” 

“Sure. I know what he told you—that 
Dan Rariden would think I was mixed up 
in it, and he'd lay off you because I and 
him is good friends. Well, I'm here with 
you, and you know how much I had to 
do with souping that box.” 

Back to his private cell went Flash Mor- 
A turnkey who had eavesdropped the 





gan. 
interview delivered an interesting report to 
Police Lieutenant Daniel Boone Rariden. 


Lieutenant Rariden left the precinct station 


— 








ROY COHEN 


The present-day South does not hold a short-story 
writer more popular than this young man. For he is 
a young man still, and always will be. When you 
read his story which concludes on this page, you'll 
be glad to know that there is to be another soon. 
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and made for the County Courthouse. Two 
hours later he returned to the Fifth. He 
went straight to the private room of his 
friend, flung open the door. 

“C'mon, Flash.” 

“Where ?” 

“We're goin’ for a walk.” 

Flash knew that Dan was happy. He did 
not ask the reason. He followed the police 
lieutenant into the sunlight, and shoulder 
to shoulder, they strolled toward the nar- 
row avenue which divided the Fourth and 
Fifth precincts. It was Rariden who brole 
the silence. 

“Flash,” he said, “you done me an awful 
dirty trick.” 

“How ?” 

“Lettin’ me think you was in on that 
Neighborhood Trust job.” 

“Well,”"—bitterly,—“who says I wasn’t ?” 

“The Greyhounds.” 

“Those guys?” 

“Uh-huh. The warden heard you talkin’ 
to ‘em. I kind of planted that, Flash. 
Looked awful queer to me how all the evi- 
dence pointed to you—and it was the kind 
of evidence I’d recognize. None of it would 
have meant a thing to an ordinary dick. 
I kind of got a hunch somebody was trying 
to hide. Anyway, I’m sorry I said you 
threw me down.” 

“That's all right, Dan; I guess you had a 
right to think it.” 

“No, I didn’t. You aint ever lied to me, 
and I don’t believe you ever would. Only 
for a time I thought—” 

“Lay off the sob stuff—’ But even as 
he said it, Flash Morgan’s hand dropped 
softly on the shoulder of his friend. 

“The Greyhounds are in for about a five 
years’ stretch apiece, Flash. I’m sorry, but 
it mighta been worse.” 

“Yeh—it mighta.” 

“And now.” Rariden stopped at the curb. 
“I guess I'd better say good-by.” 

“Good-by ?” 

“Uh-huh! 
Fifth.” 

“But how about me?” 

“TI aint*got anything to do with you. I’ve 
got the guys who robbed that bank. You 
didn’t—and you're free.” 

“Free! Don't be a fool, Dan Rariden. 
Who says I'm free?” 

“The District Attorney.” 

“That bimbo? Say, there’s a heap I don’t 

get. What's he gonna say to the news- 
papers? You've got the gang, but how 
about the killing of Blood Moreno? I 
promised the bunch—” 
* “The gang aitit got a thing to do with 
Moreno getting bumped off. The District 
Attorney understands that, and he’s fixing 
up a statement for the newspapers.” 

“But Blood is dead. Somebody's got to 
be punished, don't they ?” 

“No.” 

“But—” 

Police Lieutenant Daniel Boone Rariden 
spoke earnestly: “It aint any crime for a 
police officer to kill a yegg, is’ it. Flash? 
No sir, not a bit. Well, I happened to get 
to that corner just after the robbery was 
over. As I explained to the District At- 
torney, I seen the gang, and I seen Blood 
Moreno. I yelled at him to stop, and 
when he didn’t, I busted loose—which is 
just exactly how Mr. Moreno happened to 
pass from our midst se suddenly.” 

The hardness left Flash Morgan's face. 
His hand tightened on the arm of his friend. 
“You killed Blood Moreno?” he asked. 
“Sure I did. And don’t you go saying I 

didn’t, because—” 

“T wont say a thing, Dan.” Flash was 
speaking slowly, choosing his words with 
care. “I don’t want to say anything which 
aint respectful to a police officer. But Dan, 


I got to get back to the 


if anybody else had told me that you killed 
Blood Moreno, I would have said he was 
a damn’ liar.” 
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CA new construction 
principle-Th -The Integral Bead- 
gives to this newest Kelly y Tire 
not only greater flexibility 
and resilience but also 
greater durability and strength. 

Itis the one outstanding 
tire building achievement 


of 1925. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


VIL WO 


ity best tire 
Kelly ever built 
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Drink 


(cexbola 


!Delicious and Refreshing 





iN: 





The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


RE~FRESH YOURSELF! 


Enjoy the sociable drink ~ the 
beverage thats so good others 
are always glad to join you~ 


SOLD EVERYWHERE / FIVE CENTS 18S THE PRICE 




















